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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 








_ MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITTON MEMORIAL. 


Mr.“Ursan,—I am glad to find that 
your correspondents, Mr. Markland and 
F. K., advocate a memorial of the late 
Mr. Britton, though they differ as to the 
place where such memorial should be set 
up. F. K., happily enough, suggests that 
the two Wiltshire antiquaries, A..brey and 
Britton, should both be commemorated in 
the same church, Kington St. Michael, in 
which parish the former resided, and the 
latter was born. 

Thorgh I partly concur with Mr. Mark- 
land in objecting to “tablets,” it may be 
as well to know what John Aubrey and 
John Britton themselves say respecting 
them :— 

Joun AuBREY :—“M.S., Johannis Au- 
brey, de Easton-Piers in Agro Wiltoi, 
Arin., Regalis Societatis Socius, infra situs 
est. Obiit — Anno Dii. — Etat. —. 

“T wot. desire that this Inscription 
sho‘. be a stone of white Mble, about the 
bigness of a royal sheet of paper, scilicet, 
about 2 foot square.” From a fly-leaf of 
Aubrey’s “Interpretation of Villare An- 
glicanum” in the Ashmolean Museum, 
cited in Britton’s “ Life of Aubrey,” p. 75. 

Very like a tablet ! 

JoHN Britton :—“Aubrey’s volume 
[“Nat. Hist.of Wilts’”] contains much curi- 
ous matter. If I could afford to give £20 
or £30, I would raise a tablet to his 
memory in the church at Oxford near 
which he was buried. I also wish to do 
something of the sort to intimate that my 
parents, with brothers and sisters, were 
buried in Kington Churchyard, in which 
[parish] I was born, July 1771. Not one 
of the family or descendants remains there 
to keep up the name,—nor is it known 
there now, but in a piece of land called 
‘Britton Field.”’” From a private com- 
munication, dated Nov. 21, 1856, and ad- 
dressed to 

Mark Antony Lower, F.S.A. 

Lewes. 


Mr. Ursayn,—It was with much satis- 
faction that I read a letter in your last 
number from Mr. Markland deprecating 
the idea of placing a tablet in Salisbury 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Mr. 
Join Britton, and suggesting that a 
painted window or an altar-screen should 
be made subservient to that purpose. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Markland, and 
perhaps you will allow me to inform him, 
through you, that at the present time it is 


being debated amongst old Westminsters 
whether the sum of £1700, which has 
been subscribed for the purpose of raising 
some memorial to those of their school- 
fellows who fell in the Russian war, 
should be applied to the erection of a 
monument, or of a painted window, in 
Westminster Abbey. Those subscribers 
who have given their votes in favour of 
- former are in a small majority. But 

as yet, no decision has been arrived at. 
Mr. Markland will, however, be glad to 
hear that, if a monument should be finally 
selected as the more fitting of the two, it 
will not be placed in the Abbey. 

The authorities, 1 believe, have very 
properly refused to admit anything of the 
kind. 


AN OLD WESTMINSTER. 
Feb. 12. 


THE LATE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 

Mr. Ursan,—I observe that in your 
account of the late Duke of Rutland, you 
state that his Grace was Chairman of the 
Grantham Board of Guardians. This was 
not the case. During his life the late 
Earl Brownlow, who was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lincolnshire, was chairman, and then 
Sir William E. Welby, Bart. The Duke 
attended, and that sedulously, as a simple 
guardian for Bottesford. G. G. 


Grantham. 


JOAN DE BEAUFORT AND SIR 
H. BROOKE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the time of decease of the 
two following persons ? 

1. Joan de Beaufort, (daughter of John 
of Gaunt, and wife of Ralph Neville, first 
earl of Westmoreland). 

2. Sir Henry Brooke (the fifth son of 
George Brooke, the fourth Lord Cobham). 

This Sir Henry had a daughter, Philippa, 
who married, and suffered a violent death 
from, Walter Calverley, of Calverley, near 
Leeds.-—Your’s, &c. T. B. 

Feb. 11. 


HEARNE’S TOMB. 

In the notice of Hearne’s Tomb, p. 267, 
it should have been stated that it was 
again “restored by Thomas Hearne Sey- 
mour, of Thame, in 1845,” and is at this 
time, Feb. 1857, in an excellent state of 
preservation, 
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THOMAS HEARNE. 


Lavine London by the 9.40 train, we may reasonably hope to. reach 
Oxford soon after Great Tom has sounded the hour of eleven, and ere 
St. Mary’s dial points to the half-hour, we pass it on our way to the far- 
famed Bodleian Library. Mounting the stairs, and on reaching its portals, 
we express a wish to view some of its treasures; this wish being politely 
acceded to, we are permitted to survey the miles of shelves loaded with 
books, which have been the solace of Seldens, Lauds, and hundreds of 
other great, noble, and learned men: passing numbers of tempting re- 
cesses, we arrive at a tall, narrow closet, the door of which flies open as we. 
approach, and exhibits an array of small pocket volumes, which at first 
sight appear to belong to Murray’s Family Library, but on closer inspec- 
tion are discovered to be volumes of MS., half-bound in vellum, the backs 
neatly inscribed in faded ink with various numbers and dates, 

On opening some of the volumes, we find them filled with the most 
curious extracts, occurrences, and opinions, written in a hand which we 
wish our contributors would adopt, carefully dated and indexed, and are 
one hundred and forty-five in number: they are the pocket-books or diaries 
of Thomas Hearne the antiquary ; the earliest date is July 4, 1705, and the 
latest June 4, 1735, six days before his death. Hard by these manuscripts, 
which almost tempt us to stay an extra day in Oxford, that we may obtain 
permission to read and make extracts from them, we discover two portly 
volumes, entitled, “ Religuie Hearniane : The Remains of Thomas Hearne, 
M.A., of Edmund Hall, being Extracts from his MS. Diaries; collected, 
with a few Notes, by Philip Bliss, late Fellow of St. John’s College, now 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, in the University of Oxford. Printed for the 
Author, by James Wright, Printer to the University.” Before leaving 
Oxford, we were fortunate enough to secure* and bring away a copy, and 
will now, with the reader’s permission, make some few extracts from it, with 
also a few notes from other sources. 

But first a few words respecting the author. He was born in 1678, and 
was the eldest son of George Hearne, parish-clerk of White Waltham, a 
small village in Berks, who, on condition of teaching ten boys, was allowed 
the use of the vicarage-house, by the (we presume) non-resident clergy- 
man. His father taught him reading, and also to write that beautiful hand 





® We say fortunate, for the book was not published in the ordinary manner, but was 
issued to subscribers at two guineas a-set, and only a small number of copies were 
printed. The demand has been such, that it is, we learn, already out of print, and at 4 
premium: and have seen it marked in Willis and Sotheran’s Catalogue at £2 8s, 
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which we have already admired. Tom was early addicted to a peculiar 
study, which doubtless had considerable influence upon him in after life, 
for almost as soon as he knew the alphabet he was observed to be con- 
tinually poring over the tombstones in the churchyard, This study, 
humble as it was, was soon put an end to by his being compelled to go to 
day labour for a subsistence: but his skill in reading and writing having 
reached the ears of a neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Francis Cherry, he put 
him to school at Bray, about three miles from White Waltham Vicarage, 
from which he walked every morning and returned at night. At school he 
acquitted himself much to the satisfaction of master and patron—indeed, 
so pleased was the latter with Tom’s progress, that in 1695 he took him into 
his house, and instructed him as if he had been his own son. Here he 
found another friend in the person of the learned Non-juror Dodwell, who 
occasionally employed him in transcribing some manuscripts. He remained 
for about twelve months under the hospitable roof of Mr. Cherry, who in 
1695 entered his name as a battelar of Edmund Hall; but he remained in 
Oxford only long enough to be matriculated, returning to Mr. Cherry’s in 
order that he might again go to Bray School till Easter Term, 1696, when 
he took up his abode at Edmund Hall, where he remained till the time of 
his decease, nearly forty years afterwards. 

At Oxford he exhibited the same assiduity as at school, and became a 
great favourite with Dr. Mill, the learned editor of the Greek Testament, 
who occasionally employed him in collating MSS.,—even sent him to Eton 
to compare a MS. of Tatian and Athenagoras in the college library. His 
next work was transcribing Sir Henry Spelman’s “ History and Fate of 
Sacrilege” for the press; after which he appears to have obtained a recog- 
nised character for ability and learning, as we shortly after find him assist- 
ing Dr. Grabe in some of his learned works. In 1699 he took his B.A. 
degree, and at this time had an offer from Bishop White Kennett of an 
appointment to Maryland, if he would enter into holy orders; but this he 
declined, for independent of his aversion for orders, he was now privileged 
to enter Bodley’s Library, where he was to be found from the time it 
opened till the time of closing. This diligence, and the knowledge he had 
of books, brought him under the notice of Dr. Hudson, who in 1701 was 
elected library keeper, and he, with the curators’ consent, appointed 
Mr. Hearne assistant-keeper. At this time the library was in a state 
of great confusion, but as soon as Hearne was settled at his post he began 
to put the books in order, comparing every book with the old catalogue, 
and preparing a new one, which was afterwards printed. He next turned 
his attention to the MSS., and afterwards to the Catalogue of Coins. In 
Act Term, 1703, he took the degree of M.A., and was offered a chap- 
laincy at Christ Church, but he again declined entering into holy orders, 
as he also did on several other occasions when preferment was held 
out to him. 

We now reach the year 1705, when the diary begins. Hearne’s prac- 
tice seems to have been to have one of these little volumes constantly 
in his pocket, and when anything occurred which he considered note- 
worthy, to jot it down: as may be expected, therefore, the volumes pre- 
sent a very curious medley of facts and opinions, many of the latter being 
distorted by the medium through which Hearne viewed every object. The 
first entry is:— 

1705. July 4. Vettius Valens collected his Anthologia from divers old authors 
now lost, which makes it so much more valuable. Dr. Bernard transcribed part of it 
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for satan who promised to print the whole work at Paris: but what hindered him 
I know not. 

“Mr. William Joyner told me that Mr. Selden writ the Life of Fryer Bacon, but 
he cannot tell me where ’tis now. At the same time he gave large encomiums of 
Mr. Milton, but denies that he died a Papist.” 


The MS. of Vettius Valens is among Selden’s books in the Bodleian, 
and appears to have formerly belonged to Dr. John Dee. Milton’s reli- 
gion forms the subject of another entry :— 


“1706. Sept. 16. Dr. Hudson has often enquired of Mr. Joyner, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Milton, whether the said Mr. Milton dyed a papist or no? To 
which Mr. Joyner constantly replyed, that he was sure he did not. Yet for all this *tis 
credibly reported that Sir Christopher Milton, his brother, made a judge in king James’s 
reign, declared publickly in company, that his brother died a papist, and had lived in 
that communion for above ten years before. For further satisfaction about this, consult 
a —- — by Dr. Binks, now dean of Lichfield, which was preached at the assize 
at Warwick.” 


The curiosity respecting Milton’s religious opinions probably arose from 
his not attending divine service for some years preceding his death in 
1674. Another subject of curiosity to Hearne and to many others, and 
indeed one which has never been satisfactorily settled, is that of the 
authorship of ‘“‘ The Whole Duty of Man:” on this we have the following 
long entry :— 


“1706. Aug. 5. There is come into the publick library the original MS. of The Causes 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, written by the author of the Whole Duty of Man. 
The donor, Mr. Keble, a bookseller in London, near Temple-bar. Dr. Aldrich, dean of 
Christ Church, has been shewed the book to know whether he could tell the hand. He 
replied, that he was of opinion that ’twas not the author’s own hand, but copyed by Bishop 
Fell with a disguised hand. I have carefully examined it, and find Bishop Fell’s hand 
in several places; which I know to be his from its being exactly the same with what I 
have seen of his hand before. Particularly in the title-page, The Causes of the Decay 
of Christian Piety is added by him, in room of Duty Lost in Disobedience, which is 
struck out; there is also struck out 4 Practical Treatise, written by the Author, and 
for it only added, written by the Author. Indeed, by comparing these hands together, 
they will appear to be the same, by the turn of the letters; though we cannot from 
hence gather that Bishop Fell was the author. Nor, indeed, do I think he was; 
it seeming rather to have been a club of learned and pious persons, such as the bishop,. 
Dr. Hammond, the Lady Packington, &. 

“Happening to shew Mr. Barnes the MS. copy above mentioned, of the Decay of 
Christian Piety, he presently told me that he had a paper written with Archbishop 
Sancroft’s own hand, which he thought resembled very much the hand of the said book. 
This he brought the next day, and comparing it with the book, we found several letters 
written the same way, the same distance as to lines, &c. And accordingly we concluded 
that they were done by the same person; and what confirms this is, that Mr. Barnes 
says, that formerly talking with Dr. Holbeach, master of Eman. Coll. (of which 
Archbishop Sancroft had been fellow, and afterwards master,) the Doctor told him, that 
making a visit once to Dr. Sancroft (he thinks) before the Restauration, he happened to 
see some papers written by Dr. Sancroft, which he would take his oath were part of 
what was afterwards printed under the title of The Whole Duty of Man. Nothing 
can be objected against his being the author, if his extraordinary piety, learning, 
eloquence, and modesty be considered.” 


Sales of books by auction, and matters connected with the bookselling 
trade, form the subjects of several entries. Spelman’s library would neces- 
sarily be of interest to Hearne, in consequence of his early work on one of 
Spelman’s MSS. :— 

“1709. Nov. 13. On the twenty-seventh instant will be sold by auction, at London, 


the library of the famous Sir Henry Spelman, together with the library of Sir Edmund 
King, M.D. In this collection, besides several curious books in all the faculties, are 
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three score MSS. of Sir Edmund King’s, and about two hundred of Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s; which MSS. of Sir Henry Spelman are said to be ancient, and most curiously 
written and embellished.” 

In 1712, upon the death of Mr. Crabb, Hearne succeeded him as second 
keeper of the Bodleian, retaining also the post of Janitor, as by keeping 
the keys he was enabled to have free access to the library. This appears to 
have given offence in some quarters, but most offence was given by a 
preface to Mr. Dodwell’s Dissertatione de Parma Equestri Woodwardiana, 
in which Hearne spoke of Dodwell as one of those conscientious, good men 
who thought it a sin to transfer their allegiance, (“ ex illis viris esset probis, 
qui fidem, rege per juramentum datam, violare nefas esse ducerent,”) and 
called his discourse upon the new oath of fealty and allegiance, awreas 
tractatus. Another ground of complaint was, that he said that vir guidam 
mediocris eruditionis had written two books in vindication of Dodwell’s 
views, but in order to obtain preferment had afterwards changed his 
opinions. The person thus slightingly mentioned was Thomas Milles, 
Vice-Principal of Edmund Hall, afterwards Bishop of Waterford. The 
heads of houses suppressed the book, of which Hearne had distributed 
forty-three copies, but afterwards allowed him to dispose of the remainder 
on cancelling the preface and printing a new title. The order drawn up 
on this occasion is a curiosity, on account of the blunders it contains. After 
reciting the title of the work, it proceeds :— 

“ Printed without leave in which there are several offensive expressions, be suppressed ; 
and the said Mr. Hearne is hereby forbidden to sell or any otherwise disperse or dis- 
pose of the said Book under the Penalty of the Statutes.” 

He, however, would not retract what had been said. 

Hearne was strongly attached to the Stuart family, and very few pages 
of his diary can we turn over without finding some reference to them or 
their opponents: of the reigning family he always spoke.in the most con- 
temptuous manner, and must have chuckled to himself at the opportunity 
for making such an entry as the following :— 

“1729. Nov.1. The present dutchess of Brunswick, commonly call’d queen Caroline, 
is a very proud woman, and pretends to great subtlety and cunning. She drinks so 
hard, that her spirits are continually inflam’d, and she is often drunk. This last summer 
she went away from Orkney-house, near Maidenbead (at which she had dined), so drunk 
that she spew’d in the coach all her journey as she went along, a thing much noted.” 


As Hearne made no secret of his opinions, and they were at variance 
with those of the ‘‘ dons” of his day, he contrived to make a considerable 
number of enemies; for although elected ‘‘ Architvpographus” and supe- 
rior beadle, by a large majority over his competitor Mr. Terry, the numbers 
being 179 to 78, the Vice-chancellor put a common printer into his place, 
and Dr. Hudson complained to the visitors that the office of under-libra- 
rian and beadle were inconsistent: upon this, Hearne resigned the latter. 
Dr. Hudson, not satisfied, had new keys made to the doors of the library, 
so that Hearne could not get in as heretofore, but he continued to act as 
librarian whenever he had the opportunity till Jan. 23, 1716, when he 
desisted, on account of his unwillingness to take the oaths appointed by 
act of Parliament to be taken by all office-holders, under a penalty of £500. 
Of the proceedings attending his expulsion from the library, we have the 
following account in a letter which he addressed to his friend Mr. Raw- 
linson :— 

“On Friday, March 2d. last, (1715,) the Visitors of the library met, being called to- 
gether by Dr. Hudson, who had declared almost a year before that I should be turned 
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out of both my places, and at the same time spoke in very indecent language. This 
meeting was wholly about me. There were only five of the eight (for eight is the 
whole number) there, viz. Dr. Barow, Vice-Chanc., Dr. Clavering, Reg. Prof. of Hebr., 
Dr. Terry, Reg. Prof. of Gr., Dr. Bouchier, Reg. Prof. of Law, and Mr. Dod the junior 
Proctor. They met in the study of the library gallery, which study belongs to the 
under-librarian, though Dr. Hudson had hindered me the use of it for some time. I was 
writing out the old monuments upon the wall opposite to the study. After some time 
they sent for me, and the Vice-Chancellor told me that I had printed Rowse” without 
leave, and Dr. Bouchier said that the MSS. of the library ought not to be transcribed. 
I said that I had done nothing against statute. The Vice-Chancellor said that I had 
reflected in my preface to Rowse, in pag. ix. (though this objection was not mentioned 
when I was before him a day or two before, when the objections were started at a 
meeting of the press) upon the University’s not keeping up the exercise. If it be a 
reflexion, I am sure it is too true. After several warm words from the V-Ch. though 
I behaved myself very coolly, he told me Dr. Hudson had complained that I had not 
done the duty for some time of the hypo-bibliothecarius, and that, therefore, another 
must be put in, and that they would make an order for it. I gave him my reasons why 
I did not act, viz. first, because I was excluded by Dr. Hudson (though I neither had 
resigned nor intended it), new keys, different from mine, being made by him. 2dly., 
Because I had not taken the oaths, and so could not act, unless I would hazard the 
danger of forfeiting five hundred lbs., and of incurring other penalties. 1 desired them 
to express these reasons in their order, if they thought fit to make any. But this the 
Vice-Chane. denied, and said they would only insist upon my neglect of duty. I was 
desired to withdraw, and after a long hour (all which time I spent opposite to the study 
in writing out the old monuments) I was called in again. The V-Ch. told me they had 
allowed me till Lady-Day, and that they had made an order that if after that time there 
was any complaint of neglect, Dr. Hudson should be at liberty of putting in a proper 
person to act into my room. I told them that I could not act for the reasons before 
mentioned, and I desired to have a copy of the order. This was also denied. But at 
last the Vice-Chanc. shewed it at a distance. ‘ Pray,’ said I, ‘Mr. V-Ch., let me have 
it in my hands. I am short-sighted, and I cannot see at a distance.’ This he denied. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘Z will use my glass ;? which when I spoke of he vouchsafed to let me 
have it in my hands, and I read it aloud just as it was writ (by Dr. Hudson, who was 
employed to pen it), there being false spellings in it, particularly agread for agreed. 
Towards the bottom there was upder library keeper, and so I read it, at which the 
Vice-Chane. was in a passion and took the book out of my hands. They were all 
amazed at this word upder, because that may be understood of the upper as well as of 
the under library keeper. I desired the book again to make an end of my reading. At 
last it was delivered to me, and then I read out aloud as before, and pronounced it as 
written, upder library keeper, at which the V-Ch. was in a passion again, and said, 
among other things, ‘ Siz, I will send you to the castle, for all you are a Master of 
Arts. We do not come hither to be drolled at.’ 1 omitt several merry particulars. I 
was dismissed at last, and they broke up and went away. They all set their hands to 
Hudson’s ill-spelt record, of which before I went I desired a copy, alledging that my 
memory was bad and that I could not otherwise observe it. But this was absolutely 
denied. Lady-Day being come, Dr. Hudson, without any regard to the order, (by 
virtue of which I should have had another admonition, as I remember,) put Mr. Fletcher 
of Queen’s into my place. I have resigned nothing, but must submit to everything 
without any stir in the affair. By the by, Dr. Hudson being married, is not a statutable 
librarian,—marriage is express against statute; and though Sir Thomas Bodley, with 
great unwillingness, gave way to Dr. James’ marriage, yet he declared it should be no 
precedent for the future.” 


From this time Hearne was denied all access to the library, and was 
even refused the privileges of a student : upon which he retired to Edmund 
Hall, solacing himself with such books and manuscripts as he had accu- 
mulated or could procure from his friends. Some of these he transcribed 





> Johannis Rossi Antiquarii Warwicensis Historia Regum Anglia, e Cod. MS. in 
Bibliotheca Bodl. descripsi, notisque et indice adornavi. <Accedit Joanis Lelandi 
Antiquarii Nenia in mortem Henrici Duddelegi Equitis ; cui prefigitur Testimonium 
> Lelando amplum & preclarwm, hactenus ineditum. Oxon, e Theatro Sheld. 1716. 
vO. 
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or prepared for the press, and published, printing as many as were sub- 
scribed for. Ross or Rowse, already referred to, was one that he published 
while at the Bodleian. The following is a list of some of the prices charged 


by him : — 


Dodwell de Parma. 1713. ° ° ‘ 
Leland’s Collectanea. 6 vols. 1715. 156 printed - 3 0 
Leland’s Itinerary. 6 vols. v. y. . . . 

Rossi Historia. 1716. Only 60 printed . ‘ 
T. Livius Foro Juliensis. 1716. (1. p. 105s.) . 
Aluredus Beverlacensis. 1717. (52s. 6d.) ° 
Roper’s Life of More. 1716. 148 printed 
Camden’s Elizabeth. 1717. (63s.) ° 

Gulielmi Neubrigiensis. 1719. (63s.) . 

Thome Sprotti Chronica, 1719. (12s.). 

Collection of Curious Discourses. 1720. . 

Textus Roffensis. 1720. (1. p. 84s.) . 

Robert of Avesbury. 1720, (1. p. 84s.) . . 
Joannis de Fordun. 5 vols. 1722. (1. p. 240s.) 
Antiquities of Glastonbury. 1722. ° . 
Hemingi Chartularium. 2 vols. 1723. (1. p. 168s.) 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle. 2 vols. 1724. 
Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle. 2 vols. 1724. ° 
Jobn of Glastonbury. 2 vols. 1726.  . : 
Adamo de Domesham. 2 vols. 1727. (1. p. 105s.) 


These works, however, soon became very scarce, and fetched high prices. 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, in their catalogue for 1830, mark nearly a com- 
plete set at the prices between brackets, but even so early as 1714 we find 
this entry in the Diary :— 


“1714. April 30. Memorandum. That whereas my edition of Leland’s Itinerary, in 
9 vols., was sold to subscribers for 37 shillings the small paper, and 45 shillings the 
large paper, they now go at a prodigious price, viz. at 10 or 12 guineas. Mr. Clements, 
bookseller in Oxford, bought Mr. Hinton of Corpus’s copy (he being a subscriber for 
large paper) for five guineas, and immediately sold it to another bookseller in London 
for eight guineas, who gave him many thanks for his bargain, it being said that he was 
to have twelve guineas of another for them.” 


Having so much to do with paper and print, he naturally felt some in- 
terest in the prices of books, and accordingly we find such entries as the 
following :— 


“1707-8. March 20. The printers say they had eighteen shillings a sheet for com- 
posing Lord Clarendon’s History. They had fifteen shillings per sheet for composing 
Pliny’s Epistles. Sixteen shillings for Livy per sheet. Mr. Thorpe give but tenpence 
per hundred for working off his plates to Schutzer. The printers say Dr. Mill paid ten 
shillings per sheet for composing the text and notes at bottom of the New Testament. 
Bennett paid twelve shillings per sheet for composing Thucydides. Mr. Bugg’s book 
called Goliah, he paid but thirteen shillings composing, and all other things belonging 
to the press, and for paper seven shillings per ream. 

“1729. May 21. Rymer’s Feedera are reprinted by Jacob Tonson, at 50 libs. a set, 
and yet he hath printed five hundred copies. There were but two hundred printed for 
sale of the former impression, besides what was reserved for the government for pre- 
sents, and they were sold at 40 shills. a volume; and the whole (there being seventeen 
volumes) came to 34 pounds. Mr. George Holmes, of the Tower, had the care of this 
new ed., and found considerable mistakes in the transcripts.” 


Of booksellers Hearne had a very poor opinion, and amongst others men- 
tions Crouch, who appears to have been the Catnach of his day, and the 
notorious Curll. Of the latter we find two entries :— 


“Nov. 20. There is one Nathaniel Crowch, a bookseller, living in London, who hath 
printed many books in octavo, under the name of Richard Burton, and sometimes R. B. 


Large paper. Small. 
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(and some call him Robert Burton) ; but he is really the collector of the books himself, 
they being stolen from other books, and he puts the name of Burton to them, because 
his mother’s name is Burton. 

“1716-17. There are just published some posthumous things of Dr. South, in 8vo. 
They are printed by one Edm. Curl, an errant knave. This Curl was lately whipped 
by the Westminster school-boys, for printing the speech that one of the school-boys 
made upon the funeral of Dr. South. 

“1725. Dec. 9. London, Nov. 30. (Tuesd.) This day Mr. Curl, the bookselter, was 
found guilty in the King’s Bench court of two indictments, for printing obscene pam- 
phlets. (Northampton Mercury for Monday, Dec. 6, 1725.) N.B. This is that vil- 
lain Curl that was so severely whipt some years since, for his rogueries, in Westmin- 
ster School, by the schoolboys of that place.” 


Nor had he a better opinion of some authors. Of Bishop White Ken- 
nett he says, “ Indeed this I know full well, that the best of all his stock of 
antiquities is nothing but the gleaning of Dr. Hutton’s papers.” And of 
Stukeley :— 


“1724, Sept. 10. Yesterday in the afternoon, called upon me William Stukeley, 
doctor of physick, whom I had never seen before. He told me he is about printing a 
little folio book about curiosities. It is to be intitled Itinerarium Curiosum: Centuria 
prima. Or, An Account of the Antiquities in Nature or Art, observed in Travels 
through Great Britain. Illustrated with one hundred folio prints in copper. He teld 
me he designed other centuries. This Dr. Stukely is a mighty conceited man, and it is 
observed by all I talked with, that what he does hath no manner of likeness to the ori- 
ginals. He goes all by fancy. Hence his cut of Waltham Cross is not one bit like it, 
whereas that done by my late learned friend John Bridges, esq., is exact. Nor, indeed, 
is the print of Old Verulam, that he hath given, anything but meer fancy. In short, 
as he addicts himself to fancy altogether, what he does must have no regard among 
judicious and truly ingenious men. He told me he had been at Thame, thinking it was 
a Roman city. Good God! this is nothing but idle dreaming. How is it possible to 
think at this rate? Had he said Heddington had been a Roman city, any one of reason 
would rather have believed him, there being a bit of Roman way passing there. He 
said his work was to consist of everything that was curious, whether Roman, Greecian, 
gyptian, Norman; and what not? He said he should have in it monasteries, and 
other religious houses, as occasion offered. He pretended to have discovered a Roman 
amphitheatre at Silchester, a draught of the walls whereof he shewed me. This is 
again fancy. I have been at Silchester. There is nothing like it. The Doctor told 
me he had never been in Oxford but once before, and that was fifteen years agoe. Tho’ 
he be a physician, yet I am informed he knows very little or nothing of the matter.” 


Of others we have such entries as the following :— 


“1713. The Earl of Southampton went into a shop and enquired of the bookseller for 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” Mr. Burton sate in a corner of the shop at that 
time. Says the bookseller, My lord, if you please, I can shew you the author. He did 
so. Mr. Burton, says the earl, your servant ;—Mr. Southampton, says Mr. Burton, 
your servant, and away he went. 

“1715. Oct. 6. The famous Dr. Hammond was a red-haired man. He was the first 
man in England that had copy-money. He was paid such a sum of money (I know 
not how much) ‘by Mr. Royston, the king’s printer, for his Annotations on the New 
Testament. 

“1723. April 7. I heard Mr. Bagford (some time before he dyed) say, that he walked 
once into the country on purpose to see the study of John Bunyan. When he came, 
John received him very civilly and courteously, but his study consisted only of a Bible 
and a parcell of books (the Pi/grim’s Progress chiefly) written by himself, all lying on 
a shelf or shelves. 

“ July 18. Mr. Alexander Pope, the poet’s father, was a poor ignorant man, a tanner, 
at Binfield, in Berks. This Mr. Alex. Pope had a little house there, that he had from 
his father, but hath now sold it to one Mr. Tanner, an honest man. This Alexander Pope, 
tho’ he be an English poet, yet he is but an indifferent scholar, mean at Latin, and can 
hardly read Greek. He is a very ill-natured man, and covetous, and excessively proud. 

1729-30. Jan. 3. In Sept. last died the celebrated Sir Richard Steel, Knt., a man 
that some years ago made a great noise on account of a paper called the Spectator, 
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which came out a great while together, and have been since reprinted together in 
many volumes ; but the best of these Spectators were done by Mr. Addison.” 


Burnet’s “ History of his Own Times” appears to have excited more 
attention when it appeared than even did Mr. Macaulay’s “‘ Romance”? in 
the present century :— 


“ April 9. Burnet’s second romance (so his History of his Own Time is justly stiled) 
was published about 7 weeks since. It comes down to the treaty of Utrecht, and by 
what I hear from several, (for I have not read it myself,) is much of a piece with the 
former, tho’ others say there is less scandal in it. It is said the political characters 
were given him by the author of a book which I have formerly mention’d, now in the 
catalogue that is printed of Thos. Rawlinson’s MSS. But it seems the MS. of that book 
was imperfect, and there is a perfect one in Rawlinson’s collection. But whether Bur- 
nett hath these characters from that book, I leave it to such as think it worth while to 
compare both. Burnett must have been the greatest of villains in writing such libels 
or romances, in order to poison future and present ages. For tho’ honest wise men will 
rightly judge of such performances, and be by no means byass’d by them, yet they bear 
no proportion to others who will be sway’d by such books, and will greedily imbibe the 
principles in them, and instill them in their children and dependents. 

“1734, March19. Learning is sunk so very low, that I am most certainly inform’d 
that nothing is now hardly read but Burnett’s romance or libel, call’d by him the 
History of His own Times. *Tis read by men, women, and children. Indeed, it is the 
common table-book for ladies as well as gentlemen, especially such as are friends to the 
revolution scheme.” 


Hearne went on printing his books, sometimes quarrelling with the Dele- 
gates of the Press for refusing to print them, at other times grumbling 
at Burghers the engraver :— 


“T have had some thoughts of having a title-page engraved for Cambden’s Eliz., 
as I did for Roper,” he writes to his friend Rawlinson, “1 would have it done in my 
chamber for fear it should be made publick by the engraver. Burghers did that for 
Roper in my own chamber, and by that means no copies could be disposed of but what 
came from me. But Burghers refuses to do anything in my own chamber, but says he 
must have it home. It may be some head of a house or other hath advised him. But 
indeed I do not trust this Dutchman with anything in his own lodging, he having 
formerly plaid me a trick.” 


The following entry occurs towards the end of the Diary :— 

1726-7. Jan. 10.—Yesterday morning died old Mr. Michael Burghers, of St. Peter’s 
parish in the East, Oxford. He was born at Amsterdam in Holland, and being an en- 
graver, when young he came into England, and after some time settling in Oxford, he 
worked as a journeyman to Mr. David Loggan, the university engraver. Upon 

n’s death Burghers himself was made university engraver. He was looked upon 
as the best general engraver in England, and had always till very lately, within these 
two'or three years, a vast deal of business, so that being withal a very industrious man, 
he got a vast deal of money, and purchased a pretty estate in Oxford. His wife hath 
been dead several years. His only daughter (and I think only child now living) is the 
vife of one Welman, a barber in St. Peter’s parish. The old man was so foolish as to 
make all he had over to them some time ago, whereupon they wanted to be rid of 
him, and for some time they kept him a prisoner in his own house; for he and they 
lived all together in a house of his by East-gate ; and gave out one while that he was 
gone to Holland, and another that he was at Hackbourne in Berks, where his son-in- 
law Welman hath some estate, and all this that he might not come out to pay 

his debts. For they having got all, the old man was reduced so as to borrow money, 
and run in debt other ways. It is true, the old man was, in many respects, a great 
villain, and a very debauched person. Yet for all that, they should have taken 
all possible care of him, and not have starved him as they did. Had he had the com- 
forts of life, he might have held out (as all think) ten or a dozen years longer, and yet 
was about fourscore when he died. He was a very strong man, and had a vast stomack. 
He was struck with a palsy a few days before he died, which if it had been known to 
physicians and apothecaries in good time, they might (as I am well assured) in all pro- 
bability have recovered him so as he might have held out a good while longer, but, it 
seems, they thought their father had lived too long already.” 
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We find some entries of ‘‘ Antiquity Hall,” an alehouse near Rewley, where 
Tom Hearne and his friends occasionally “ refreshed” themselves; and here 
occurred the famous accident which caused Tom so much annoyance. 
According to the account given by the learned author of the ‘‘ Companion 
to the Guide,” Tom and his companion were sitting in the kitchen, which 
was neatly paved with sheep’s trotters arranged in various compartments :— 

“ After one pipe, Mr. Hearne with his usual gravity and sobriety proposed to depart ; 
but his friend, who was inclined to enjoy more of his company, artfully observed, that 
the floor on which they were then sitting was no less than an original tesselated 
Roman pavement. Out of respect to classic ground, and on recollection that the 
Stunsfield Roman pavement, on which he had just published a dissertation, was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, our antiquary cheerfully complied: an enthusiastic transport seized 
his imagination ; he fell on his knees and kissed the sacred earth ; on which, in a few 
hours, and after a few tankards, by a sort of sympathetic attraction he was obliged to 
repose for some part of the evening. His friend was probably in the same condition ; 
but two printers accidentally coming in, conducted Mr. Hearne betwixt them to 
Edmund Hall with much state and solemnity.” 

“‘ Antiquity Hall,” Dr. Bliss informs us, no longer exists; it stood near 
the present station of the North Western Railway in Oxford, and was 
only pulled down within these few years. 

Sturdy and uncompromising as was Tom, he in the vear 1735 found an 
opponent from whom he could obtain no release. The last date entered in 
his Diary is June 4, and on the 10th of the same month he died. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Peter-in-the-East, where his tomb may 
still be seen. It was repaired in 1754, and again in 1820. After his death 
a sum exceeding a thousand pounds was discovered in his rooms : his MSS., 
which had been left to Mr. Bedford, were sold by that gentleman to Dr. 
Rawlinson for £100, and by him bequeathed to the Bodleian, with an in- 
junction that they should not be opened to the public till seven years after 
his decease. This happened in 1755. His printed books were sold to 
Osborne, who in Feb. 1756 sent out ‘‘ A Catalogue of the valuable library 
of that great Antiquarian Mr. Tho. Hearne of Oxford, and of another gen- 
tleman of note, consisting of a great variety of uncommon books, and scarce 
ever to be met withal.” Prefixed is a small portrait of Hearne, with the 
well-known epigram :— 

“ Pox on’t, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn.” 


We must not omit to mention the curious history of these volumes, they 
were commenced and partly printed in 1817, but were laid aside in conse- 
quence of other engagements, and only resumed in 1856. Dr. Bliss fur- 
nishes an amusing proof of the correctness of this statement, by referring 
to a note of his own, appended to an entry of Hearne’s, upon the keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum having started Jan. 30, 1725, for London, by 
** Haynes's flying coach,” upon which the editor remarks :— 

“There is nothing in which we have obtained a more decisive advantage over our pre- 
decessors than in the expedition and convenience with which we now travel. At the 
present time we are conveyed from Oxford to London with ease and safety in somewhat 
less than seven hours, a journey performed not quite a century since in two days. The 
coach from Michaelmas to Lady-day started at four o’clock in the morning, and was to 
reach Oxford in the evening of the second day. During the summer half-year, they 
ran only'then three days a week, leaving Oxford and London at nine o’clock, and per- 
forming the distance in one day only. The same improvement manifests itself in every 
species of public conveyance. In 1707 the only regular carriage between Oxford and 
Bath was by carrier once a fortnight; the same to Birmingham and to Reading; 
to Shrewsbury once a month; to Exeter once in five weeks; and to Westmoreland 
thrice a year.” (p. 553). 
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BUCKLER’S CHURCHES OF ESSEX*. 


Tuis unassuming work is creditable to the taste of the author and artist, 
and to the spirit of the proprietor. Such contributions to the stock of our 
topographical literature are deserving of all encouragement. Essex is not 
a rich country for churches, and those selected are not remarkable for their 
size, their beauty, or their antiquity ; but they have nearly all some pecu- 
liarity of plan or arrangement, which makes them interesting to the archi- 
tectural antiquary. Several have the round east end, or apse, which is not 
generally a common feature in England; others are remarkable for their 
materials, and several for good woodwork. The drawings are for the most 
part carefully executed, and neatly transferred by the engraver—in outline 
only—either on stone, as pen-and-ink sketches, or on wood,—still in out- 
line; so that no needless expense is incurred in elaborate engravings. 
The carefully measured ground-plans are a valuable feature in the work. 
Altogether it is a useful companion to the more expensive works on the 
Churches of Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, &c.: and by degrees we may hope to obtain a tolerably complete 
series of illustrations of the architectural topography of England. The 
historical portion of the work is also carefully compiled, though not from 
any very recondite sources. ‘The historical notices of Colchester afford 
a favourable specimen of the work :— 


“The churches of Colchester present 
more or less a ruined appearance: upon 
a cessation of the disturbances, and the 
disastrous siege of the Parliamentarians 
in 1648, some were plainly repaired, and 
others hastily patched up for the renewal 
of worship. ‘Roman bricks’ appear in 
most of them. In the original composi- 
tion of the walls, and their reparation in 
the seventeenth century, such various ma- 
terials were used as to render them worthy 
of interest in this respect. The Roman 
bricks—with which the locality must have 
abounded—from their size and shape pre- 
sented suitable materials to sustain the 
angles of the rubble walls, and formed an 
admirable substitute for stone. 

“ Brick is found in the construction of 
most of the churches of Essex, but few 
towns furnish so many examples of ancient 
buildings where it is so extensively used 
as Colchester. This may be owing pro- 
bably to the great antiquity of its founda- 
tion, and its magnitude as a Roman station. 
Here was the accumulation of an immense 
mass of building materials, made mostly, 
perhaps, in time of war, when it was more 
desirable to depend upon the natural re- 
sources of the soil, rather than incur the 
extraordinary difficulties of procuring stone 
from a distance.”—(p. 131.) 


“The Normans proved themselves as 
perfect masters of the art of building as 
the Romans had been before them, and at 
Colchester availed themselves of the Ro- 
man work and materials with as much 
freedom and ability as their countrymen 
did simultaneously at St. Alban’s. In pro- 
cess of time the Norman buildings them- 
selves were altered, to keep pace with the 
ever-varying taste, or to meet the in- 
creasing wants, of succeeding generations ; 
the same materials were again remodelled, 
and in like manner, so long as the stone 
and the brick endure, they will be capable 
of similar re-adaptation. 

“Dr. Duncan made a careful survey of 
the Roman remains at Colchester, and 
communicated the result of his interesting 
investigations to the Essex Archeological 
Society. The Colchester bricks, according 
to this authority, vary considerably in size 
and thickness; while at Verulam they 
were ‘mostly of one size, namely, 16 + 12 
+ 14 inches. They vary in shape and 
durability in proportion to their exposure 
to the fire in the process of burning. 
Many are vitrified and warped by exces- 
sive heat: few have yielded to the action 
of the weather. Their texture is close 
and fine, and the hardness such that they 
seem as durable as the flint with which 
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they have been so admirably combined in 
the walls: they are mostly of a deep red 
colour.’ 

“Thin bricks were manufactured for 
several centuries, and from very early 
periods, in districts where there is no 
stone and the subsoil is tough clay. Those 
in the staircase at Fyfield Church are 
Norman, and shaped for the purpose: 
many other examples, apart from Roman 
remains, may have been made in like 
manner. Indeed, it is difficult to draw 
a line between the different dates and 
fashions of bricks, until a marked distine- 
tion in their size was established in the fif- 
teenth century. ‘1 am not aware,’ writes 
Au Architectural Antiquary to the GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, September, 1833, 
‘that brick, as an essential material in 
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the composition of buildings, was in com- 
mon use in England till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and I am far from thinking that the 
art of manufacturing it was entirely laid 
aside at any period. It enters partially 
into the composition of some Norman 
churches remote from Roman roads and 
stations, and is frequently seen in the 
buildings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.... The art of shaping bricks 
after any pattern was frequently practised, 
and might have been invented in the fif- 
teenth century, but Roman bricks did not 
admit of many forms, nor does it appear 
that the arches of Roman architecture 
were of another or better construction 
than those in the Norman abbey of St. Al- 
ban’s.’”—(pp. 132—134.) 


Mr. Buckler seems to have overlooked Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, 
built entirely of brick, of the Flemish form, in the thirteenth century, of 
which he will find engravings in Turner's “‘ Domestic Architecture of the 


Middle Ages.” 


Sr. Martrn’s Cuurcn, COLCHESTER. 


“This church, between two streets, 
north of the middle row, and west of the 
Castle, has a large proportion of ‘ Roman 
brick’ in its construction, and although 
no part of the present edifice dates farther 
back than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it is highly probable that it oc- 
cupies the site of an earlier structure. 

“In support of this opinion are,—1. An 
early English ridged grave-stone, with a 
cross and trefoil terminations, brought to 
light a few years since, while excavating a 
grave in the chancel. 2. The remains of 
several Purbeck grave-stones, now in the 
floor of the porch. 3. The miscellaneous 
materials of which the walls are com- 
posed.”—(p. 121.) 

“In the fifteenth century the chancel 
assumed, perhaps, a more ornamental cha- 
racter ; the arch was rebuilt in the ‘ Per- 
pendicular’ style, windows of that age were 
inserted in the walls, and a magnificent 
wooden roof added, which in its turn was 
shut out by a lath and plaster ceiling. 
Some idea of the grandeur of this roof may 
be formed by what remains: the central 
portion of its length is carried upon a 
noble truss or principal, with king-posts 
and struts.”—(p. 122.) 

“The tie-beam and the wall-plates are 
richly moulded and embattled ; the former 
is a naturally curved piece of timber, of 
large dimensions, and supported by a bold 
arch, This arch is carried from the ground 
upon solid wooden jambs against the walls ; 
they measure fourteen inches by seven, 


and are moulded like the arch : the plinths 
of these jambs are defaced, the lower part 
to the height of two feet six is boxed in. 
Six feet eight inches from the floor are the 
remains of a beam which has been care- 
fully cut off; it may have been the rood- 
beam. The spandrels of the arch are large, 
and filled with open tracery of fine design. 
The rafters (visible here and there through 
the ceiling) appear to be arched and 
moulded ribs, twenty-one inches apart : 
they spring from moulded corbels which 
overhang the wall-plate, but are thirty- 
two inches above it; and corresponding 
with the corbels, at the top of each rib, is 
a carved boss. The altar-rail, under this 
arch, marks to this day an ancient division 
of the sanctuary from the choir. 

“ Particular allusion is made to this ar- 
rangement in the ‘ History of St. Alban’s 
Abbey.’ ‘In every great church served 
by a quire a screen of lighter construction 
parted off the sanctuary at the extremity 
of the stalls. A solitary instance of the 
kind has been allowed to remain in perfect 
preservation in St. David’s Cathedral. The 
fragments of screens in a similar position 
are occasionally to be seen in the larger 
parish churches ; and it will not fail to be 
observed that the subdivision referred to, 
without the distinction of a sereen, is 
faintly indicated in the chancels of the 
smaller churches, the sanctuary in these 
instances being eastward of that portion 
occupied by the chancel seats.” — (p. 
123, 4.) 
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PRINCIPAL OF ROOF FORMING THE INNER CHANCEL-ARCH, 


These instances afford a valuable confirmation of the view recently taken 
by Mr. Parker at the Society of Antiquaries, that the sanctuary, or holy 
place, in ancient times comprised only the space round the altar, or the 
altar-platform, corresponding exactly with the space enclosed within the 
altar-rails in the English Church, and did not include the whole of the 
chancel, as some modern writers have assumed. Essex was rather a strong- 
hold of the Puritans, and we have, accordingly, several vestiges of their 
handiwork, amongst the most interesting of which are perhaps their 
favourite hour-glass-stands: some of these appear to be of earlier date, 
but their use was much increased at that period. In South Ockenden 
Church— 

“Much that is interesting of this late trusses supporting the four tie-beams of 
period is in this church; for example, the the roof, and the elaborately moulded and 
boldly executed open spandrels and carved mitred pulpit and sounding-board, with 
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tesque panels and figures familiar in 
Elizabethan designs; the ‘ merchants’ 
mark,’ and the initials W B 1660, on the 
latter, suggest that it was the gift of a 
wealthy merchant of that period. On the 
left hand of the preacher is fixed an orna- 
mental iron stand, made to hold the hour- 
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Ockenden Church, 
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glass used in Puritan times. When the 
pulpit was erected, it was found nece: 

to shut out the entrance to the ancient 
and carefully built stone staircase in the 
south buttress; the stairs, two feet in 
width, led to the rood-loft and to the 
parapets of the roof. It being expedient 
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Ingatestone Church, 


EHOURGLASS-STANDS, 


to retain this way for workmen to gain 
access to the gutters, a panel at one end of 
the reading-desk is used as an entrance: 
the old door at the foot of the stairs re- 
mains upon its plain hinges; and on the 
right hand, recessed in the south wall, is 
a small piscina, fifteen inches by eight, 
and three feet three from the floor.”— 
(pp. 42, 43.) 

“ Willingale is the only instance in this 
county in which there are two churches 
in the same yard; an irregular piece of 
ground, but nearly equally divided be- 
tween the parishes. An ancient foot-path 
across the yard was generally supposed 
to be the division, but no other marks of 
boundary remaining, a row of trees has 
lately been plan to define the line. 
The west walls of the two churches are 
on a line with each other: the buildings 
are one hundred and fifty feet apart. 
Other examples of two churches in the 
same yard occur at Coventry, in Warwick- 
shire; Evesham, Worcestershire; Great 
Melton, Snoring, and Reepham, in Nor- 
folk; Swaffham Prior in Cambridgeshire ; 


Bury St. Edmund’s and Trimley in Suf- 
folk.”—(p. 146.) 

“ Willingale Spain is the southern and 
more ancient of the two churches. It 
comprises nave and chancel in the ‘ Early 
English’ lancet style of the reign of Henry 
the Third: it has undergone extensive al- 
terations, but the original fabric still re- 
mains. The walls are built with rubble 
materials, some of which it is possible may 
be ‘ Roman bricks,’ and supposed to have 
been brought from a ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood, but no Roman building nearer 
than Writtle is quoted. This opinion may 
have arisen from the kind of bricks that 
are visible on the north side of the nave.” 
—/(p. 151.) 

“Willingale Doe is a structure in the 
‘Decorated’ style of architecture of Ed- 
ward the Third’s period, and consists of 
chancel, nave, south porch, and west tower. 
Some of its ancient features remain, but it 
has undergone such considerable altera- 
tions as almost to deprive it of its anti- 
quarian interest.”—(p. 155.) 
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TABLE-TALK. 


At one of Charles Lamb’s delightful Wednesday-night parties the con- 
versation once fell “on persons one would wish to have seen.” A conver- 
sation, closely allied to that in subject, might be agreeably maintained on 
persons one would wish to have heard—to have heard, not formally, and in 
full-dress, as we do in a manner hear them in their writings, but in the easy 
familiarity of habitual table-talk. Every student of literature, looking re- 
verently back to the memorable men who have awakened thought and the 
love of knowledge in his own mind, recalls many whose names he would 
eagerly inscribe amongst the number. Part of the gratification which 
would be anticipated from such a privilege might be, no doubt, attributable 
to circumstances altogether independent of the weight and value of the les- 
sons to be listened to, but the most of it would be just as certainly asso- 
ciated with the substantial treasures of instruction to be gathered from the 
teacher’s lips. The feeling would be that which moved Coleridge to ex- 
claim, “O! to have been with Selden over his glass of wine, making 
every accident an outlet and a vehicle of wisdom.” And it has been, pro- 
bably, from a recognition of the frequency and strength of this feeling, and 
a disposition to provide for it as far as possible, that such collections of the 
sayings of departed worthies as we have at present to rejoice in, have 
been made. 

Our own literature has not been eminently rich in publications of this 
kind. For a long time we had comparatively nothing to put in competi- 
tion with the affluence of other nations but Selden, of which, indeed, John- 
son said that it was better than any of the French. Johnson’s own table- 
talk, which Boswell had so well preserved, madc an immense and invaluable 
addition to that scanty store. But it did more than this; it set a fashion 
in biography which has flourished ever since ;—a fashion which made a 
man’s conversation, inasmuch as it was worth reporting, and might be re- 
ported with propriety, a part of the materials by which he was to be ade- 
quately made known to those whom the biographer addressed. From this 
fruitful source, independently of an increasing number of special collections 
of table-talk, we are getting to a fair prospect of rivalling our neighbours in 
their wealth. We have already advanced far beyond the poverty which 
should occasion discontentedness or shame. 

Of the three celebrated collections of ‘ Table-Talk” which are now before 
us, only two are native English. But the great Reformer’s conversations, 
by their solidity and strength, make good a claim to kindred and compa- 
nionship with those of Selden and of Coleridge. In the peculiar aspect 
under which we are now to consider them, it would be impossible to find a 
fitter trio of great men. Stately, earnest, and well-stored with learning, 
there is no want in either of them of substantial worth or wisdom ; whilst 
each unbends at times with liveliness and ease. With these features of re- 
semblance, Luther’s probably was the most impassioned nature, Selden’s 
the severest, and Coleridge’s the most complex. Their vocations in the 
world severally exercised and strengthened inborn dispositions. Luther's 
career of strenuous, unremitting warfare against monarchs, priests, and 
scholars could scarcely fail to encourage and increase the coarse vehemence 
which characterized him; Selden’s legal studies and pursuits would be 
just as likely, in an age when arbitrary power tried its unavailing strength 
against the law, to confirm him in the strict and stern exactness he was 
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naturally prone to; whilst Coleridge’s unsettled life, spent in great part in 
making ready the materials of palaces and mansions never to be raised, was 
just such as would sustain that yearning for magnificent impracticabilities 
which manifested itself in the youth’s beautiful but barren schemes. 

Luther's “ Table-Talk”—like that of Selden and of Coleridge—is an in- 
gathering of the ripened intellectual fruit that fell from him in his latter 
days. Its authenticity and accuracy are unimpeachable. The zealous dis- 
ciples who collected it are known to have let slip no opportunity of adding 
to their precious store, and to have been far too faithful in their idolatry to 
falsify or forge anything. Unscrupulously eager in their good work, they 
caught up the sayings of the great man without reserve, and treasured them 
with reverent care. And those sayings, as we might anticipate from the 
life-long earnestness and ardour of the man, dwell oftenest on the mo- 
mentous themes and doctrines which he was never weary of maintaining, 
and elucidating, and enforcing with his utmost strength. His whole spiri- 
tual being was indeed so heartily and utterly absorbed by thoughts and 
feelings having reference to divine affairs, that whatever he gave utterance 
to—whether in the highest strain of serious dissertation, or in the lightest 
and the gayest chit-chat tone, whether polemical or practical in character— 
was sure to be more or less deeply coloured with the one predominating 
hue. But, in the case of all but a very inconsiderable portion of the col- 
lected “ Table-Talk” before us, the very subjects Luther was discoursing 
on belonged by indisputable right to the strictest domain of religion. ‘To 
him, as to every true believer, there was, of course, a sense in which the 
whole wide compass of a man’s concerns on earth, from the smallest of his 
interests to the greatest, came within those all-embracing bounds; but 
even in the narrower worldly sense in which the word is used, the subjects 
of these conversations claim that place. They refer, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, either to the great positive doctrines of our common Catholic faith, 
or to the controverted doctrines, on account of which the warfare of. the 
Reformation raged, or to those immutable moralities which Christianity in 
any of its forms enjoins, It was almost exclusively within the circle of 
these subjects that the understanding and the heart of the heroic monk 
lived. 

On these special themes the “ Table-Talk” of Luther presents us with 
a faithful representation of the weaknesses and strength by which he was 
distinguished. His indubitable piety and honesty of purpose, and his strong 
plain intellect, are visible in almost every saying; and so also is the self- 
confident, unscrupulous dogmatism, the assumed infallibility, which was 
one of the conspicuous features of his moral nature. Here is an example 
of thesé qualities, with a flavour of the coarseness which he sometimes 
descended to added :— 


“ Whence comes it that the popes pretend ’tis they who form the Church, when, all 
the while, they are bitter enemies of the Church, and have no knowledge, certainly no 
comprehension, of the holy Gospel? Pope, cardinals, bishops, not a soul of them has 
read the Bible; ’tis a book unknown to them. They are a pack of guzzling, stuffing 
wretches; rich, wallowing in wealth and laziness, resting secure in their power, and 
never for a moment thinking of accomplishing God’s will. The Sadducees were infi- 
nitely more pious than the Papists—from whose holiness God preserve us. May He pre- 
serve us, too, from security, which engenders ingratitude, contempt of God, blasphemy, 
and the persecution of divine things.” 





Or, in his unmeasured abuse of the wittiest and most learned of his con- 
temporaries, who, as Hallam well says, “ diffuses a lustre over his age,” it 
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cannot be denied that Luther favours the world with a truer insight into 
his own nature than into that of his celebrated antagonist. He says,— 

“Erasmus of Rotterdam is the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth. He 
made several attempts to draw me into his snares, and I should have been in danger, 
but that God lent me special aid. In 1525 he sent one of his doctors with 200 Hun- 
garian ducats, as a present to my wife; but I refused to accept them, and enjoined my 
wife to meddle not in these matters. He is a very Caiaphas. 

* Qui Satanum non odit, amet tua carmina Erasme, 
Atque idem jungat furias et mulgeat orcum.’ ” 


And again :— 
fo] 


“Shame upon thee, accursed wretch! ’Tis a mere Momus, making his mows and 
mocks at everything and everybody, at God and man, at Papist and Protestant, but all 
the while using such shuffling and double-meaning terms, that no one can lay hold of 
him to any effectual purpose. Whenever I pray, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus.” 


On his own shewing, Luther was unfortunate in the characters of his 
adversaries. Fellow, wretch, knave, or villain is the gentlest designation 
they receive ; although it must be confessed that Erasmus fares worse in 
this respect than any of the others. But Erasmus had, with the learned of 
Europe for an audience, triumphantly opposed Luther on one of his most 
erroneous and most dearly-cherished opinions. 

We say one of his most erroneous opinions, for this ‘“ Table-Talk” re- 
veals many. It is indeed curious to see how faithfully so stout a reformer 
of delusions still clung to some of the most absurd. Instances of this will 
be met with in abundance in the section “ Of the Devil and his works.” 
The conversation falling on the “‘ witches who spoil milk, eggs, and butter 
in farm-yards,” Dr, Luther said,— 

“JT should have no compassion on these witches; I would burn all of them.... ’Tis 
said this stolen butter turns rancid, and falls to the ground when any one goes to eat it. 
He who attempts to counteract and chastise these witches,. is himself corporeally 
plagued and tormented by their master, the devil. Sundry schoolmasters and ministers 
have often experienced this. Our ordinary sins offend and anger God: what, then, 
must be His wrath against witchcraft, which we may justly designate high-treason 
against Divine Majesty, a revolt against the infinite power of God.” 


In the same section we meet with an account of the origin of diseases 
which would seem to have been overlooked by all our busy sanitary boards. 
If Luther’s authority may be taken for the fact,— 


“No malady comes upon us from God, who is good, and wishes us well; they all 
emanate from the devil, who is the cause and author of plagues, fevers,” &c. 


But the most extraordinary of these absurdities is the following story :— 


“The Emperor Frederic, father of Maximilian, invited a necromancer to dine with 
him, and, by his knowledge of magic, turned his guest’s hands into griffins’ claws. He 
then wanted him to eat, but the man, ashamed, hid his claws under the table. 

“ He took his revenge, however, for the jest played upon him. He caused it to seem 
that a loud altercation was going on in the court-yard, and when the Emperor put his 
head out of window to see what was the matter, he by his art clapped on him a pair of 
huge stag’s horns, so that the Emperor could not get his head into the room again 
until he had cured the necromancer of his disfigurement. I am delighted when one 
devil plagues another. They are not all, however, of equal power.” 


But it would be doing gross injustice to a man of singular piety and in- 
vincible courage,—who laboured with heroic resolution in a well-nigh 
hopeless cause,—to let it be supposed that any considerable collection of 
his sayings could be made without including anything more worthy of his 
great renown than what we have now quoted. Asa whole, the “ Table- 
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Talk” of Luther is no doubt valuable rather for the insight which it gives 
us into his strange yet interesting mental nature, than for any particular 
excellence of thought or style which it discloses, or any particular edifica- 
tion which it is able to afford. It contains, however, much that many 
readers will not fail to find enjoyment in—many powerful expositions of 
religious truth, many ardent exhortations to the strict observance of our 
Christian duties, and much, even amidst its darkest intellectual errors, of 
a devout feeling which has seldom been surpassed in its intensity or fervour 
by that of any of the uninspired promulgators of the Divine Word. Luther 
was, indisputably, far less of a profound philosopher or exact scholar than 
of an energetic and impassioned man of action, apt at guiding with a 
master’s hand the dispositions of his fellow-men ; and of such a nature we 
must not look for any of the noblest evidences in unpremeditated and often 
inconsiderate conversations. 

Between the “ Table-Talk”’ of Luther and that of Selden there is a great 
disparity. Selden’s is a book fit to be bound up with Lord Bacon’s 
“ Essays,” to form a breviary of human wisdom. Embracing, for the most 
part, only subjects of a great and general interest, and discoursing on them 
with a happy union of the rarest erudition and profoundest reason, in a style 
at once clear and terse, it would be hard to mention another work which is 
at the same time as rich and brief. The admirable Biographical Preface 
which is in this edition® prefixed to the “ Table-Talk,” prepares the reader, 
by its delineation of Selden’s intellectual character, for this singular excel- 
lence in his discourses. The wise and moderate course which he main- 
tained amidst the turmoil of the times, the resolution with which he upheld 
that which he deliberately regarded as the right, the close and searching 
study by which his convictions were prepared, and the well-merited regard 
which his learning and his wisdom won for him in the end, exhibit the 
very qualities which would be looked for in one who could talk, in his 
habitual mood, as wisely and as winningly as Selden does in these invalu- 
able scraps. -In reference to the opinion entertained of him in the Long 
Parliament, the editor cites a passage in which we are told,— 

“He appears to have been regarded somewhat in the light of a valuable piece of 
national property, like a museum or great public library,—resorted to, as a matter of 
course, and a matter of right, in all the numerous cases in which assistance was wanted 
from any part of the whole compass of legal and historical learning.” 

The various and extensive knowledge lavished in these discourses makes 
such a testimony to his reach of learning and his readiness quite credible. 

A very attractive feature of Selden’s “ Table-Talk,” ard one in which 
his_conversations differed widely from his writings, is the apt and homely 
illustrations he was evidently fond of making use of. A good deal of the 
unrivalled liveliness and charm of some of our older literature was pro- 
moted—if not, indeed, sometimes produced—by the same means. In the 
“ Table-Talk” of Selden it is employed with happiest effect; not merely 
enlivening the manner, but impressing and enforcing the conclusion he 
desires to convey. Examples of this kind of merit, in which the substance 
of an essay or a homily is suggested to us in a few lines, will be not un- 
acceptable to the reader. Here is one on “ Friends :”— 

“ Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old shoes; they were easiest 
for his feet.” 

Again, the remark on “ State” involves a wise lesson,—worthy, probably, 
of wider application :— 





* Mr. Singer’s, one of Mr. Russell Smith’s beautiful series of reprints. 
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“In a troubled State save as much for your own as you can. A dog had been at 
market to buy a shoulder of mutton; coming home he met two dogs by the way that 
quarrelled with him; he laid down his shoulder of mutton, and fell to fighting with 
one of them; in the meantime the other dog fell to eating his mutton; he seeing that, 
left the dog he was fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating; then the other 
dog fell to eat ; when he perceived there was no remedy, but which of them soever he 
fought withal, his mutton was in danger, he thought he would have as much of it as 
he could, and thereupon gave over fighting, and fell to eating himself.” 

Another, in no respect inferior, is on “ Wit :”’— 

“Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken from others, ’tis like plums stuck 
upon blackthorns; there they are for a while, but they come to nothing.” 

Learned in an unusual degree in all human and divine laws, and living 
in an age of revolutionary movement in the forms both of civil government 
and church-establishments, it was only natural that the largest and the 
best parts of an eminent man’s conversation should be referrible to one or 
other of the numerous divisions of those subjects. It is, accordingly, with 
some of these themes that the most valuable of Selden’s discourses deal. 
The moderation which his own philosophical judgment inclined him to, but 
which he was sometimes obliged to depart from in practice, by a reasonable 
impulse of resistance to the unlawful and unjust proceedings of men in high 
place, is fully manifest in this familiar talk. He speaks clearly and con- 
vincingly, as one of the few men who have made themselves—according to 
his own saying—* masters of the things they write or speak.” By his 
knowledge and his reason he is raised above the atmosphere of prejudice 
and party-strife. It is in this impartial spirit—a spirit few in those dis- 
astrous times could have commanded—that he thus, as it were, delivers 
judgment between King and Commons :— 

“The King and the Parliament now falling out, are just as when there is foul play 
offered amongst gamesters: one snatches the other’s stake; they seize what they can 
of one another’s. *Tis not to be asked whether it belongs not to the King to do this 
or that: before, when there was fair play, it did. But now they will do what is most 
convenient for their own safety. If two fall to scufiling, one tears the other’s band, 
the other tears his; when they were friends they were quiet, and did no such thing ; 
they let one another’s bands alone.” 


In the same unbiassed temper he solves the much-vexed question 
between faith and works :— 

“Twas an unhappy division that has been made between faith and works. Tho’ in my 
intellect I may divide them, just as in the candle I know there is both light and heat ; 
but yet put out the candle, and they are both gone; one remains not without the 
other: so tis betwixt faith and works. Nay, in a right conception, fides est opus ; 
if I believe a thing because I am commanded, that is opus.” 

Mr. Coleridge—as the editor tells us—said of Selden’s “ Table-Talk,” 
“there is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever found in 
the same number of pages of any uninspired writer.” But it is a book 
that must read to be appreciated adequately. Every saying is a specimen 
of pure and rich ore; but it is the multitude of these specimens, all of 
almost equal value, that constitutes the unequalled merit of the work. 
Considering what Selden’s life was,—that he was an ardent and unwearied 
student, an active lawyer, a voluminous and singularly learned writer, and 
a busy, fearless, conscientious advocate for freedom against all assailants,— 
that such crumbs as these should have fallen from it, shews that his was 
indeed, in an emphatic sense, a rich man’s table. If these fragments had 
been the only memorials preserved of him, or if, under any influence of 
infirm purpose, or ill-health, er idleness, he had produced nothing of an in- 
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tellectual character but these conversations, it would still have been appa- 
rent to those who, in the science of the human mind, can put together 
parts so as to discern the whole that they belonged to, how vast and re- 
condite his learning was, and how powerful and exquisitely balanced were 
the faculties by which he directed that learning to the disentanglement of 
knotty questions, and the furtherance of wise and high designs. 

It was from one or other of the disturbing influences we have just 
alluded to, that Mr. Coleridge during the last twenty years of his life did 
comparatively, and with some allowance, little else but talk. He had been 
a mighty talker from his youth upwards. Charles Lamb, with affectionate 
remembrance, describes him to us disputing learnedly with Le Grice in his 
school-boy days, or unfolding in deep and sweet intonations the mysteries 
of Jamblichus or Plotinus, * or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar— 
while the walls of the Old Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the 
inspired charity-boy.” A few years later in his life, and just before the 
miunificence of the Wedgewoods snatched him from a Unitarian pulpit, 
Hazlitt heard him for the first time, and he, too, has touchingly recorded 
the astonishment and high delight with which he listened to the music and 
the meaning of the poet’s wondrous talk. He tells us how for three 
weeks Coleridge did not cease talking, and slily adds, “ nor has he since, 
that I know of ;” he tells us also that he “never met with anything at all 
like his powers of conversation, either before or since ;” and how “ his 
voice sounded high 

‘Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’ 


as they passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or water-fall, 


gleaming in the summer moonlight,” in their long, happy evening walk. 
A little later again, and he was heard by one whose kindred genius 
and attainments, in philosophy at least, give to his report a greater sig- 
nificance and worth. It was on the day of the English Opium-Eater’s 
introduction to him, that, some trifling ceremonials being first arranged, 
“Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana, or the St, Lawrence, 
that had been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting islands, and 
suddenly recovers its volume of waters and its mighty music,—swept 
at once, as if returning to his natural business, into a continuous strain of 
eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated, 
and traversing the most spacious fields of thought, by transitions the most 
just and logical, that it was possible to conceive.” He continued to talk 
for about three hours, “and in the course of this performance he had de- 
livered many most striking aphorisms, embalming more weight of truth, 
and separately more deserving to be themselves embalmed, than any that 


are on record.” Even at that time the unhappy habit had been formed - 


which led at last to Mr. Coleridge’s residence at Highgate-grove, where 
the last twenty years of his life were, with few and short exceptions, passed. 
How, throughout that time, he talked almost interminably on, with an elo- 
quence that seldom flagged, on all conceivable themes; how, for his pur- 
poses of argument or illustration, all history, and all theories of science 
and of art, came submissively, like genii, at his call; how all literature 
seemed to be alike familiar to him, and was alike subjected to his genial 
and profound yet ever-graceful criticism; how the darkest labyrinths of 
philosophy were not intricate or obscure to him, nor the veriest jungle of 
recondite learning untrodden or unknown; and how his reason and ima- 
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gination, by subtle associations of their own, connected together any of 
these countless stores, so as to make them the graceful elements of one 
grand discourse, have been made known as widely as his own fame has 
penetrated, by those whose privilege and joy it was to listen to the glo- 
rious flow of his enchanting, half-inspired speech. 

This privilege the editor of Mr. Coleridge’s collected “ Table-Talk” en- 
joyed, with full appreciation of its worth and full capacity of understanding 
what he heard, through many years. Attracted to Mr. Coleridge by ties of 
natural affection, as well as admiration of genius, and already possessed of 
the pre-requisite ability and attainments, perhaps no fitter person could 
have been found for the arduous work of seizing and preserving the salient 
separable portions of the great man’s conversation. His first effort in this 
way was coeval with the very commencement of his familiar intercourse 
with Mr. Coleridge ; and the practice, having grown habitual, was con- 
tinued until death closed the gifted speaker’s lips. His impression of the 
wondrous monologues he listened to is well-described in a charming pas- 
sage of the affectionate preface to his “ Specimens.” ‘ Throughout a long- 
drawn summer's day,” he tells us, “ would this man talk to you in low, 
equable, but clear and musical tones, concerning things human and divine; 
marshalling all history, harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths of 
your consciousness, and revealing visions of glory and terror to the imagin- 
ation ; but pouring withal such floods of light upon the mind, that you 
might, for a season, like Paul, become blind in the very act of conversion. 
And this he would do without so much as one allusion to himself, without 
a word of reflection on others, save when any given act fell naturally in the 
way of his discourse,—without one anecdote that was not proof and illus- 
tration of a previous position ; gratifying no passion, indulging no caprice, 
but, with a calm mastery over your soul, leading you onward and onward 
for ever through a thousand windings, yet with no pause, to some magni- 
ficent point in which, as in a focus, all the particular rays of his discourse 
should converge in light. In all this he was, in truth, your teacher and 
guide; but in a little while you might forget that he was other than a 
fellow-student and the companion of your way,—so playful was his manner, 
so simple his language, so affectionate the glance of his pleasant eye !”’ 
Aware, however, of the futility of any endeavour “ to fetter down on paper” 
the most masterly and marvellous qualities of these singular disquisitions, he 
publishes his “Specimens” solely in the modest hope that, in them, “ some- 
thing of the wisdom, the learning, and the eloquence of a great man’s 
social converse has been snatched from forgetfulness, and endowed with a 
permanent shape for general use.” 

Some qualifying notice like this is felt to be required when we turn from 
the renown of Coleridge’s table-talk to the specimens of it which are now 
before us. Perhaps no collection of equal bulk, containing knowledge so 
discursive, so profound, and so agreeable, could have been gleaned from 
the conversation of any other person ; but, whilst this admission is cordially 
made, it still leaves the printed matter far inferior to what the evidence of 
a crowd of witnesses proves to have been poured forth by the living voice. 
The editor acknowledges and accounts for this unavoidable inferiority ; and 
readers have only to be thankful for the great, though not wonderful, trea- 
sure which he had it in his actual power to confer. 

But in no part of the ‘‘ Specimens” should we suppose the disparity to be 
less than in the hearty, genial expositions of the excellence of some of our 
old writers. This was a theme which Coleridge delighted in at all times, 
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and at all times wrote and spoke upon delightfully, These old dramatists 
and divines, with their prodigality of fancy, learning, and imagination, their 
deep thoughts and sweet and strong affections, and the music of their elo- 
quence enveloping the whole, were dear to him as old familiar friends, 
whose value he was never weary of descanting on until his hearers caught, 
by sympathy, something of his own discriminating love and admiration 
for them. For Shakspeare, especially,—a subject frequently reverted to in 
the “ Table-Talk,’’—these feelings seem to have been almost unbounded, 
yet always exercised in union with the strictest intellectual justice: and 
every reference casts a new ray of light, as in the following passages, on the 
genius of the grandest of our poets :— . 


“ In Shakspeare, one sentence begets the next naturally; the meaning is all inwoven. 
He goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark atmosphere; yet when the creation 
in its outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest from his labour, and to smile 
upon his work, and to tell himself that it is very good. You see many scenes, and parts 
of scenes, which are simply Shakspeare’s disporting himself in joyous triumph and 
vigorous fun after a great achievement of his highest genius.” 

“Shakspeare is the Spinosistic deity—an omnipresent creativeness. Milton is the 
deity of prescience ; he stands ab extra, and drives a fiery chariot-and-four, making the 
horses feel the iron curb that holds them in. Shakspeare’s poetry is characterless ; 
that is, it does not reflect the individual Shakspeare; but John Milton himself is in 
every line of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Shakspeare’s rhymed verses are excessively con- 
densed,—epigrams with the point everywhere; but in his blank dramatic verse he is 
diffused, with a linked sweetness long drawn out. No one can understand Shakspeare’s 
superiority fully until he has ascertained, by comparison, all that which he possessed in 
common with several other great dramatists of his age, and has then calculated the 
surplus, which is entirely Shakspeare’s own. His rhythm is so perfect, that you may 
be almost sure that you do not understand the real force of a line, if it does not run 
well as you read it. The necessary mental pause after every hemistich, or imperfect 
line, is always equal to the time that would have been taken in reading the complete 
verse.” 

“ Shakspeare’s intellectual action is wholly unlike that of Ben Jonson, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The latter see the totality of a sentence or passage, and then project it 
entire. Shakspeare goes on evolving B out of A, and C out of B, and so on, just as a 
serpent moves, which makes a fulcrum of its own body, and seems for ever twisting and 
untwisting its own strength.” 


One of the great designs which Coleridge clung to to the last, yet left at 
last unaccomplished, was the embodiment of that philosophy of which 
glimpses and announcements had been given to the world in almost all his 
separate works. Whether under any circumstances he could have executed 
what he aimed at, or whether his failure must be attributed to ill-health and 
an infirm will, are questions not to be enquired into now. That he had 
read deeply on the subject, and reflected on it with a rare intensity of 
thought, almost every page of his prose writings, by presenting to us 
something subsidiary to the magnificent edifice he dreamed of, or some- 
thing that had occurred to him in his meditations on it, adequately proved. 
His mind, indeed, was even less poetical than philosophical. Evidences of 
this predominating faculty are met with too frequently in the “ Table-talk,” 
and are too characteristic of the individual to be passed by without a few 
examples :— 

“The pith of my system,” he says, “is to make the senses out of the mind—not the 
mind out of the senses, as Locke did.” 

“Talent, lying in the understanding, is often inherited; genius, being the action of 
reason and imagination, rarely or never.” 

“Genius must have talent as its complement and implement, just as, in like manner, 
imagination must have fancy. In short, the higher intellectual powers can only act 
through a corresponding energy of the lower.” 
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“ There is the love of the good for the good’s sake, and the love of the truth for the 
truth’s sake. I have known many, especially women, love the good for the good’s 
sake; but very few indeed, and scarcely one woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake. 
Yet without the latter, the former may become, as it has a thousand times been, the 
source of persecution for the truth,—the pretext and motive of inquisitorial cruelty and 
party zealotry. To see clearly that the love of the good and the true is ultimately 
— is given only to those who love both sincerely and without any foreign 
ends.” 


We should gladly, if our space permitted it, enrich our notice with a few 
selections concerning religion and the Church—subjects on which Mr. Cole- 
ridge was fond of talking, and always talked well; or with some of those 
discriminative observations on authors and on books, in the making of 
which he was unequalled in his time. But these collections of Table-talk 
are works to which no common measure of quotation could do any justice. 
Their detached remarks, on a vast variety of subjects, require to be read 
and hoarded in the memory as suggestive materials for the reader’s own 
mind to work upon. For this purpose they would be invaluable manuals, 
to be opened in brief intervals between continuous occupations; strength- 
ening whilst they inform the intellect, enlarging the affections, and tend- 
ing to realize that good result which Coleridge on his death-bed thus de- 
clared to have been his paramount aim :— 

“For, as God hears me, the originating, continuing, and sustaining wish and design 


in my heart were to exalt the glory of His Name; and, which is the same thing in other 
words, to promote the improvement of mankind.” 





THE MAN OF ROSS. 


“THE Man of Ross, in Herefordshire, whose true sirname was Kirle, was never 
married. He was a very humble, good-natured man. He was a man of little or 
no literature. He always studied to do what good charitable offices he could, 
and was always pleased when an object offered. He was reverenced and re- 
spected by all people. Ie used to drink and entertain with cider, and was a 
sober, discreet man. He would tell people when they dined or supped with him, 
that he could (if they pleased) let them have wine to drink, but that his own 
drink was cider, and that he found it most agreeable to him, and he did not care 
to be extravagant with his small fortune. His estate was five hundred pounds 
per annum, and no more, with which he did wonders. He built and endowed 
an hospital, and built the spire of Ross. When any litigious suits fell out, he 
would always stop them, and prevent people’s going to law. They would when 
differences happened say, Go to ‘the Great Man of Ross,’ or which they did more 
often, go to the ‘ Man of Ross,’ and he will decide the matter. He left a nephew, 
a man good for little or nothing. He would have given all from him, but a good 
deal being entailed he could not. He smoked tobacco, and would generally 
smoke two pipes if in company, either at home or elsewhere.”— Religquiw 
Hearniane. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


ENGRAVINGS.—DR. HAWKSWORTH.—THE FORGERIES OF LAUDER. 


THERE are some persons who take no pleasure in pictures or prints ; 
but probably the greater part of the world is fond of them. It is generally 
thought that children are so, and in this respect most men are “ children 
of a larger growth.” ‘There is no question that at all periods the pub- 
lishers of books have found it greatly to their interest to decorate them with 
engravings: and at no period has this been more decidedly manifested than 
in recent days, when a highly advanced skill in wood-engraving has com- 
bined with printing by machinery to enable the publisher to spread before 
“the millions” some of the best conceptions of art. The publishers of 
the last century, in their more limited sphere, discovered this element of 
success, and it gradually became the established custom to embellish the 
monthly magazines with one or two plates. 

There were only a few occasional woodcuts, and three plates, in my first 
eight volumes. After that, I gave some maps, particularly of those parts 
of South America which were then the scene of our naval warfare. It is 
remarkable that the very first map I published was one of the Crimea, a 
country which after the lapse of nearly a hundred and twenty years has 
concentrated the attention of Englishmen. Other maps followed in several 
succeeding volumes. In 1746, when the suspension of our parliamentary 
reports introduced scientific subjects to our pages, various engravings were 
given of new inventions in mechanism ; and in that year we illustrated our 
historical pages by the portrait of the Jacobite traitor Lord Lovat, and the 
Hanoverian conqueror, William Duke of Cumberland. Before the end of 
the same year was introduced a view of the new bridge then being built at 
Westminster,—a great event, as London had hitherto possessed only one 
bridge: and during the progress of its erection we gratified the public 
curiosity on the subject by views of a variety of bridges in different parts 
of the world. It was sometimes necessary, on account of the largeness of 
our number, to engrave duplicate plates. In Feb. 1747 it is noticed that 
“tho’ we have for greater dispatch, &c., two plates engraved, the whole 
work cannot be printed off and dry’d under a fortnight, or more.” 

At the same period appeared the commencement of a long series of 
plates of an heraldic character. Four of these were devoted to the rudi- 
ments of the art of blason; eleven to the arms of the whole peerage of 
England, twelve to the peers of Scotland and Ireland, one to the Nova- 
Scotia baronets, and twenty-eight to the arms of the English baronets. 
These last, published between 1750 and 1754, were accompanied by fifty- 
two pages of description, printed distinctly from the Magazine. 

For many years subjects of natural history were frequently given. Be- 
tween 1755 and 1759 there was a series of twenty plates of shells. In 
1752 and 1753 were inserted several representations of birds and plants 
paired together: these were engraved on wood by J. Cave, and an attempt 
was made to colour them after nature. They were extracted in part from 
Catesby's Natural History of Carolina*, and in part from the Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds, by Mr. George Edwards, librarian to the 








* See vol. xxii. p. 300. 
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College of Physicians, a work for which its author received the gold medal 
of the Royal Society. 

Some views of buildings were given, of a considerably larger size than 
the Magazine itself, and drawn with a special view to perspective, together 
with such scenes as Vauxhall, Kew Gardens, &c. These were destined to 
be taken out and coloured, to form objects for ‘‘ the Concave Mirrour, or 
Optic Machine,” which was described and figured in (vol. xix. p. 535,) the 
Magazine for Dec. 1749. 

In 1760, 1761, and 1762 were given maps of parts of Germany, Silesia, 
&c., intended to be joined together to form an atlas. In 1765 began a series 
of road-maps; and in 1771 and 1772 appeared a series of plans of canals. 

These and a variety of other subjects were continued and revived from 
time to time, interspersed with many miscellaneous plates, filled with coins, 
seals, and antiquities and curiosities of every kind». About the year 1787 
commenced the views of churches, castles, and other subjects in illustration 
of British topography, which subsequently, during a long series of years, 
continued to form the favourite subjects of our engravings. Occasionally 
portraits were introduced, but in this class of plates we were excelled first 
by the London and Universal Magazines, and subsequently by the European. 

But there is still another series of plates which deserves a few remarks, 
and especially two of them, in connection with the present subject of my 
personal history. With the Magazine for 1747 was given an emblematical 
frontispiece, which will be found sometimes bound up with that year’s 
volume, and sometimes prefixed to the volume of 1731, as a frontispiece to 
the whole series ; for there were still many purchasers of our entire work, 
which by this time had passed through five or six editions®. 

This design is described in“ The VISION. A POEM,” printed at 
the back of the preface for 1747. Inthe centre stands a column of the 
Composite order, emblematical of our work, and bearing the date of its 
foundation in MpccxxxI. :— 

“A lofty pillar now before me ’rose, 
Adorn’d with all laborious Art bestows, 
Form’d of that order, elegantly tall, 
Which blending grace and grace improves ’em all. 
This to o’erturn a grinning crowd engage 
With stedfast haste, and persevering rage ; 
Yet undefac’d the tow’ring pile appears, 
Firm, as the date proclaim’d, through changing years.” 

The “ grinning crowd” are represented by four men with asses’ ears, 
the personifications of Envy, Dulness, Fraud, and Revenge, and they are 
attacking the column with club, hammer, pickaxe, and crowbar. They 
were the portraits of the four booksellers who were the partners of our old 
rival the London Magazine, viz. ‘‘the gay and learned C. Acxers, of 
Swan Alley, Printer, the polite and generous T. Cox, under the Royal 
Exchange, the eloquent and courtly J. CuarK, of Duck Lane, and the 
modest, civil, and judicious T. AstLEY, of St. Paul's Church Yard, Book- 
sellers.” Mr. Astley, the most active partner, (whose pitiable figure before 
the House of Lords was described in my last chapter,) is distinguished by 





> A separate catalogue and index to the plates of the GzNTLEMAN’s MaGazINE to 
the year 1818, was compiled by the late Charles St. Barbe, Esq., F.S.A., of Lymington, 
and published as volume V. of the General Indexes. 

¢ The early numbers were so frequently reprinted, that it is difficult to find their 
original editions; for many sets are made up with the later reprints. 

4 Gent. Maa. vol. viii. p. 61. 
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the House of Lords was described in my last chapter,) is distinguished by 
the badge which he bears upon his shoulder, of “ the Rose over-against the 
North Door of St. Paul's.” 

On the other side of the column is an ass kicking against it with its 
heels ; and the beast is bestridden by an elderly man, in tattered garments, 
who, taking off a mask, shews a black face as well as ass’s ears :— 

“Fall’n was his wrinkled visage, which to hide, 
A youth‘ul mask his better hand apply’d ; 
His coat, with tinsel lace embroider’d o’er, 
lll matched the rags which less in sight he wore.” 


This was intended to represent our new rival, the Universal Magazine, 
which was started in Jan. 1747. 

Above, suspended on the column, is a “fair vision,” exhibiting Fame, 
attended by the Muses, giving audience to Sytvanus Urpan and his co- 
adjutors. This print is the more worthy of attention from its presenting 
an excellent whole-length portrait of Cave, attended by Hawksworth, 
Johnson, and others of his friends, 

This design was made by S. Wale, the most clever artist of the day in 
producing historical prints for books ; and he also executed all our subse- 
quent frontispieces, except that for 1750, which was the production of An- 
thony Walker. ‘The frontispiece of 1755 again represents “ the Editor of 
the Magazine,” and his features are those of Mr. David Henry. 

The last of these frontispieces occurs in 1756, and in the following year 
we gave instead a large map of England and Wales. Such emblematic 
frontispieces were also the fashion with the other contemporary Magazines, 
and at a much later period they were displayed in the European. 

The writer of the very smooth and forcible verses which explained the 
satirical frontispiece, was Mr. Jounn Hawkswortn, who, next to Johnson, 
was one of my ablest coadjutors. Hawksworth was eventually far cele- 
brated in the world of letters, as the chief writer of The Adventurer, and 
as the author of the narrative in which the discoveries of Captain Cook, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and their comrade circumnavigators were presented to 
the public. He was a man about five years the junior of Johnson®. De- 
voting himself to literature as a profession, he pursued a career not very 
dissimilar to that of his great contemporary—as a poet, a writer of Oriental 
tales, and an essayist‘; and there are signs that, to some extent, he even- 
tually provoked the jealousy of the literary giant®. Johnson once said to 





© It has been asserted that Hawksworth was one of Johnson’s pupils during the 
short time that he kept school at Edial, but the statement does not seem to rest on 
adequate authority. 

‘ «Let me add, that Hawksworth’s imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy, 
that it is extremely difficult to distinguish them with certainty from the composition 
of his great archetype. Hawksworth was his closest imitator, a circumstance of which 
that writer would once have been proud to be told, though when he had become elated 
by having risen into some degree of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, had 
the provoking effrontery to say he was not sensible of it.”— Boswell. On Easter 
Sunday in 1773 Johnson owned to Boswell “that he thought Hawksworth was one of 
his imitators, but he did not think Goldsmith was.” As late as 1765, when Hawks- 
worth wrote his Life of Swift, Johnson generously awarded him the praise of being 
“capable of dignifying his narrative with much elegance of language and force of 
sentiment.” 

& On several occasions we find Johnson in conversation disparaging Hawksworth’s 
Voyages, for which he had received the very enviable sum of £6,000. Sir John 
Hawkins imagined that Johnson might “reproach” Hawksworth for accepting from 
Archbishop Herring, in acknowledgment of the talent displayed in The Adventurer, 
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Sir John Hawkins, in the hearing of Miss Reynolds, “‘ Hawksworth is 
grown a coxcomb, and I have done with him.” But in their earlier days, 
when both were engaged in my service, they lived on terms of great 
familiarity: and Johnson told Mrs. Thrale, when she spoke to him of his 
future biographers, that for anecdotes of his early days in London they 
must all go to Jack Hawksworth. In the very year, however, that this 
declaration was made (1773), the life of Hawksworth was prematurely 
closed; and thus the pages of Boswell are not only deficient of the infor- 
mation which this old and intimate companion might have furnished, but 
they contain very little mention of Hawksworth himself. 

It was not only while The Adventurer was going on, which was from 
Nov. 1752 to March 1754, but for some few years before as well as after, 
that Johnson and Hawksworth were in frequent intercourse. When Mrs. 
Johnson died in March 1752*, her body was taken for interment to Brom- 
ley, where Hawksworth resided. This surely was a strong proof of their 
friendly attachment. It was about a year after this affliction that Johnson 
roused himself to take an active part in The Adventurer, which had been 
commenced by Hawksworth in Nov. 1752. Twenty-nine papers of this 
series were from Johnson’s pen; Hawksworth wrote seventy, being exactly 
one half of the whole. Whilst this paper was in progress, the interest 
which Syitvanus URBAN took in its success was shewn, month by month, 
by his ushering to a wider circulation many of its best essays. 

Among the many random and unauthorized assertions made by Sir John 
Hawkins in his Life of Johnson, is one that the report of Parliamentary 
Debates in the GenTLEMAN’S MaGazinz, when relinquished by Johnson 
in the year 1743, was taken up by Dr. Hawksworth, and by him con- 
tinued until the year 1760. In the account I gave of that matter in my 
last chapter, I have related how the debates were managed chiefly by Mr. 
Cave himself, and how they were wholly discontinued from 1746 to 1770; 
and I do not recollect that Hawksworth had at any time anything whatever 
to do with them. 

With equal inaccuracy, Sir John Hawkins asserts of our reviews, that 
within the period between 1743 and 1760, “the plan of the Magazine was 
enlarged by a review of new publications; that in this, Mr. Owen Ruffhead 





the Lambeth degree of D.C.L., “which Johnson, conceiving to be irregular, held in 
great contempt.” This does not appear a very reasonable supposition. However, in 
so doing, Hawksworth stole a march upon his friend. He became a doctor about 1754, 
Johnson did not reeeive his degree from Oxford until 1775. 

h « After my coming to London to drive the world about a little, you must all go to 
Jack Hawksworth for anecdotes: I lived in great familiarity with him (though I think 
there was not much affection) from the year 1753 till the time Mr. Thrale and you took 
me up.” The date 1753 is evidently later than Johnson said, or should have said. 

i Hawksworth died under a flood of adverse criticism which he provoked by some 
incautious passages in his Voyages: and his friends were more inclined to prevent any 
further attacks by a discreet silence, than to do adequate justice to his talents and per- 
formances. It is much to be regretted that his biography was not afterwards under- 
taken before all his friends passed away. Had his papers been preserved like those of 
Dr. Birch, they would have afforded the most valuable materials for the literary history 
of the last century. The best memoir of him is that by Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, and in his edition of the British Essayists, 1821; but it still 
perpetuates some of the errors of Sir John Hawkins. It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance how there and elsewhere his name has come to be spelt Hawkesworth, instead of 
Hawksworth, which latter was the way he himself wrote it, and as it appears on his 
monument in Bromley church, and in the parish register. 

k It would have afforded me satisfaction to have referred to a record of Mrs. John- 
son’s death in my Obituary, but I regret to find that none was inserted. 
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was first employed, but he being, in about two years, invited to superintend 
a re-publication of the Statutes at Large', the office of reviewer dropped 
into the hands of Dr. Hawksworth, who, though he was thought to exer- 
cise it with some asperity, continued in it till about the year 1772.” None 
of these dates are to be depended upon; nor did Hawkins possess any more 
than very vague information upon the subject. 

I wish that my memory would serve me better to specify what Dr. 
Hawksworth actually did for us. His assistance was continued, more or 
less, over a period extending from five-and-twenty to thirty years; and I 
may readily acknowledge that it was considerable. But though Hawkins 
in one place (p. 252) assigns to Hawksworth the “ office of curator of the 
Magazine,” I cannot admit that by any metempsychosis he was ever entitled 
to style himself Sytvanus Ursa, nor was I ever so far beside myself as to 
require Dr. Hawksworth for my keeper or custodian. I was constantly 
identified with Evwarp Cave until his death in 1753, and for many years 
after with his brother-in-law, Davip Henry. 

Like many other writers, Hawksworth commenced with poetry, and he 
made his first communication to me in the summer of 1740. Its insertion 
was accidentally deferred for a twelvemonth™, but published in the Maga- 
zine for June 1741. It was the first of a series.of ten fables, six of which 
appeared that year, and four in 1742. No name or signature was given 
with the first five, but the sixth was stated to be By H. Greville, Author of 
the former, and the whole are attributed to the same writer in the indexes. 

In 1746 Hawksworth placed at our disposal another store of his poetical 
compositions, which, together with a few more by him, which arose inci- 
dentally during the same period, were inserted from time to time during 
that and the three following years". They were for the most part published 
without a name or signature, but the indexes refer to them under the pseu- 
donyme of H. Greville. Among them were three pieces which were 
mistaken for Johnson’s, and inserted among his poetical works as odes to 
Midsummer, Autumn, and Winter °. 





1 Owen Ruffhead, born in 1723, undertook the Statutes about 1763, and died in 
1769. In the last year appeared his Life of Pope, written from materials furnished 
by Warburton, but of which Johnson said that “ Ruffhead knew nothing of Pope, and 
nothing of poetry.” 

m “The following Fable was put into our hands about this time last year, and mislaid 
many months; we shall be glad to hear from the Author.” —GeEnT. Maa. vol. xi. p. 327. 

® When, after Dr. Hawksworth’s death, a request was made that some of his con- 
tributions to the Magazine should be pointed out, the Rev. John Duncombe replied 
(Gent. Maa. Jan. 1779, p. 72), that he knew the poems of H. Greville (from 1746 to 
1749) to have been his, but did not afford any further information. Hawksworth’s 
poetical contributions may be subsequently traced as stated in the text. The fable of 
The Caterpillar and Butterfly, in Jan. 1750, though without a signature, is avowedly 
by the writer of The Ant’s Philosophy, in 1747. 

° This misapprehension happened thus. Johnson haying handed for insertion in the 
Magazine a number of his early poetical compositions, they were inserted, all together, 
in the number for May 1747, in the following order :—1. Translation of Epitaph on 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. 2. To Miss —— on her giving the Author a Gold and Silk Net- 
work Purse. 3. Stella in Mourning. 4. The Winter’s Walk. 5. An Ode, commencing 
“Stern winter now.” 6. To Lyce, an elderly Lady. These were all signed with * * *. 
The fifth of them, which in the Magazine was simply entitled “.4n Opr,” and which in 
the Index to the volume is referred to as an ode “by a gouty person,” is that which 
figures in Johnson’s works as “Spring, an Ode.” The next, “ Midsummer, an Ode,” is 
a poem by Dr. Hawksworth which appeared in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE for May 
1748, under the title of “The Midsummer Wish.” “Autumn, an Ode,” is also by 
Dr. Hawksworth, and printed in the Magazine for Sept. 1748, under that title. The 
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Hawksworth’s poetical contributions were continued in 1750, and after- 
wards, either with his own initials, J. H., or altogether anonymously; in 
the same year he wrote the preface, and the lines attached to it, being “A 
Sequel to the Origin of Criticism,”’—that is, to Johnson’s essay in the 
third number of the Rambler, given at p. 128 of that volume. 

Dr. Hawksworth wrote? my preface for 1754, and the verses in expla- 
nation of the frontispiece which follow it. He afterwards wrote other pre- 
faces, and very frequently reviews. He was the author of the full account 
of Johnson’s tragedy of Jrene, given in the Magazine for January 1749, 
and signed H. H.., the first and last letters of his name; and also of ‘‘ Some 
Account of a Dictionary of the English Language, by Samurt JOHNSON, 
A.M., in Two Vols. Folio, 580 sheets,” which formed the first article in 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine for April 17554, 

It was about the same time that I was deceived by the daring forgeries 
of WiLL1aM Lauper, a learned but unprincipled Scotchman, who, having 
been unfortunate in his own country, came, like so many of his compatriots, 
to try his fortune in the South, and established himself as a teacher of the 
Latin tongue, “ at the corner-house, the bottom of Ayre-street, Piccadilly.” 
He had acquired an extensive acquaintance with modern Latin poetry as 
the editor of Johnston’s Versification of the Psalms, printed at Edinburgh 
in the year 1739, and his object was to attract attention to a proposed 
edition of the Latin poetry of Grotius, Masenius, and others'. Having been 





last of this made-up series of odes to the seasons is also Hawksworth’s, from the Maga- 
zine for Dec. 1747. Mr. Croker, in a note to his Boswell, apprised of Hawksworth’s 
claim, but not having informed himself of all the circumstances I have now stated, has 
allowed himself to be puzzled by the imaginary connection of “the four Odes,” and 
determining that the verses on the Purse and to Stella in Mourning “are certainly by 
the same hand as the four Odes,” would transfer to Hawksworth the whole of Johnson’s 
six pieces enumerated at the commencement of the present note, but to which, in fact, 
Hawksworth has no claim. When writing the (first) ode, Johnson either had, or 
imagined himself to have, the gout: on that point I can say nothing more than what 
the reader will find in the Variorum Boswell. 

P Nichols, Zit. Anecd. ix. 592. 

4 In the same number, in the list of new publications, at p. 190, were published the 
epigrammatic lines by David Garrick, comparing the labours of Johnson with those of 
the French academicians, which Boswell has introduced into his biography. 

* The following summary of Lauder’s proposals appeared in the Magazine for 
July 1750 :— 

“ Proposals for Printing by Subscription, in Four Volumes in Octavo, Delectus 
auctorum sacrorum Miltono facem przlucentium. Accurante Gulielmo Laudero, A.M. 
Price half a guinea, half to be paid on subscribing. The pieces are, 

Jacobi Masenii Sarcotidos libri quinque. 

Danielis Heinsii de Puero Jesu Hymous. 

Andrew Ramszi Poemata sacra. Libri quatuor. 

Hugonis Grotii Adamus exul. 

———_ Christus patiens. 
With above twenty more. The first to be inscribed to the Prince of Wales, others to 
the Archbishops, Lord Chancellor, several Dukes, and Noblemen. Proposals to be had 
at St. John’s gate, of Mr. Davidson, Mr. Vaillant, Payne and Bouquet, booksellers, by 
which subscriptions are taken in: Also by the editor at his house, the bottom of Ayre- 
street, Piccadilly.” 

A copy of the entire proposals, in sixteen pages octavo, is preserved in the British 
Museum, being that containing the receipt for Dr. Birch’s subscription of half-a-guinea, 
which is signed in the autograph of William Lauder. Another half-guinea was to be 
paid on delivery of the book. Eventually the collection, after being relinquished by 
Cave, was confined to two volumes; of which the first (the ddamus Exsul printed by 
Edward Owen, and the rest by James Ged) was published by Samuel Paterson, in the 
Strand, in 1752, and the second (printed by Ged) was published by William Owen, in 
Fleet-street, 1753. 
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struck with the similarity of certain productions of those writers—at least 
in their subjects—to the Paradise Lost of Milton, Lauder imagined he 
should find that our great poet had been directly indebted to them. Failing 
in this anticipation, he proceeded to the length of inserting into a quotation 
which he made from the Triwmphus Pacis of Staphorstius, no fewer than 
eight lines, which he took from the Latin translation of the Paradise Lost, 
made by William Hog, a Scotchman, and published in 1690. He also 
committed the like fraud, more or less, in several other quotations, and 
then instituted a violent attack against Milton as a gross plagiarist. These 
acts were the more inexcusable from being the deliberate and cherished 
employment of a long course of years, and the partial success which for a 
time attended them, made their perpetrator unwilling to abandon them, 
even when they had been fully proved against him, when he had admitted 
them by a public confession, and when he had experienced some taste of 
the disgrace and contempt which they brought upon him. 

But I am anticipating the final result of a long series of transactions, the 
full narration of which would occupy too great a space, were I not deter- 
mined to pass very briefly over the particulars, except as they affect myself, 
Mr. Cave, and Dr. Johnson. 

It was in the Magazine for January 1747 that we gave admission to the 
first paper by Lauder. It was entitled dn Essay on Milton’s Imitation of 
the Moderns, parodying the title of An Essay on Milton's Imitation of the 
Ancients, published at Edinburgh ir 1742. Lauder produced a poem by 
Jacobus Masenius, with the suggestion that it had been followed by Milton ; 
and in Feb. p. 82, he presented with the same view the first act of Adamus 
Exsul, a tragedy by Hugo Grotius. To this was attached a Latin poem 
in its commendation, written by Janus Douza. Mr. Cave forthwith pro- 
cured an English paraphrase of the last, ‘‘ for the benefit of the English 
reader,”’ as it was passing to the press; and, anxious to put the work of 
Grotius to the same test, he offered, as a prize for the best translation, in 
Miltonic verse, of this first act of Grotius’s tragedy, ‘‘ two folio volumes of 
Du Halde’s History of China, (pr., bound, 3 guineas,) or two guineas in 
money.” This invitation proved the command which we still held over the 
poetasters, for, before the first of May, it was answered by thirteen com- 
petitors, and the prize was awarded to J. C.§ 

Lauder pursued his argument in April, quoting the Poemata Sacra of 
Andrew Ramsay, 1633 ; and again in June, with parallel passages of Grotius 
and Milton. The second act of the ddamus Exsul was printed in the 
Magazines for July and August; and in the latter (at p. 404) was inserted 
a copy of Proposals for printing the Adamus Exsul, with an English Ver- 
sion. These proposals, on Mr. Cave’s suggestion, were written by the ex- 
perienced hand of Johnson, who took that interest in Lauder’s inquiries, 
and was so free from suspicion of his honesty, that he further assisted him 
in the Preface and Postscript of his ‘* Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation 
of the Moderns,” which was finally published as an octavo volume late in 
1750. Johnson incurred much obloquy in this transaction, which was attri- 
buted to his blind hatred of Milton, arising from political prejudices*: on 





* Gent. Maa. vol. xvii. pp. 254, 302. A copy, “composed from those versions that 
were sent us,” was printed in the Magazine for Jan. 1749; the intention which Mr. 
Cave had entertained of printing the whole tragedy of Grotius, with an English trans- 
lation, being then abandoned. 

* Of this injustice Sir John Hawkins was especially guilty, introducing the long 
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that point I need make no remark, for Boswell has fully vindicated him ; but 
no one has done justice to the sympathy and kindness which undoubtedly 
prompted him—and that in spite of his antipathies to the Scotch—to be- 
friend a struggling scholar, who had been unfortunate in the business of 
tuition, as was once the case with himself. Johnson had no suspicion of 
the man’s honesty : he thought him too much of an enthusiast to be a rogue. 

With that impartiality which ever characterized Cave in his conduct to- 
wards correspondents,—and no one, certainly, ever obeyed more implicitly 
the maxim of Audi alteram partem,—replies to the arguments of Lauder 
were at once admitted into the Magazine, which, throughout the year 1747 
and the beginning of 1748, abounds with personal reflections upon him, 
both in prose and in verse, for he was at once reproached with malice by 
the Philo-Miltonists, though not suspected of forgery. But after January 
1748 there was a lull in the controversy, so far as our pages were con- 
cerned, whether arising from weariness of the subject, or from a difference 
with Mr. Lauder himself, I believe both causes were in operation. Except 
by inserting in the Magazine for January, 1749, an English translation of 
the first act of the Adamus Exsul, composed from the several versions that 
had been sent us, we maintained silence until the year 1750. The volume 
for that year contains several other letters upon Lauder, but all in an in- 
credulous and bantering spirit, shewing that his pretensions were greatly 
suspected; until at last, in November, at p. 528, there appeared this an- 
nouncement in the list of new books :— 

“ Milton vindicated from Lauder’s charge of plagiarism, and Lauder detected of for- 
gery. By John Douglas, M.A. 1s. 6d. Millar. (Lauder has admitted the charge ".)” 

Mr. Douglas, who won the credit of refuting this imposture, was the 
same who was afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. The Rev. John Bowle, of 
Idmiston, is said to have suggested the clue to him, But when the for- 
gery was at length exposed, we had the mortification to find that we had 
for nearly two years actually possessed its detection in our own hands. 
The Rev. Richard Richardson, B.A., of Epping, had been one of the first 
to come forward in Milton’s defence Y, and he was anxious to reply to Lau- 





account of Lauder’s affair which he gives in his Life of Johnson, pp. 275—285, as 
“another instance of the enmity of Johnson towards Milton.” 
« I append, as a literary curiosity, the following Advertisement :— 


White-Hart, in Pater-Noster Row, London, Nov. 28, 1760. 
PON the Publication of the Rev. Mr. DOUGLAS’S Defence of Milton, in Answer 
to LAUDER, we immediately sent to LAUDER, and insisted upon his clearing him- 
self from the Charge of Forgery, which Mr. Dovetas has brought against him, by pro- 
ducing the Books in Question. 

He has this Day admitted the Charge, but with great Insensibility. 

We therefore disclaim all Connection with him, and shall for the future sell his Book 
ONLY as a Master-Piece of Fraud, which the public may be supplied with at is. 6d. 
stitched. JOHN PaYNE. 

JOSEPH BouQueT. 

[The original price of the book had been 3s. 6d. J 

A copy of “A New Preface by the Booksellers,” which was written by Dr. Johnson, 
is placed in the book at the British Museum (1066, i. 24). 

Y In the Magazine for July 1747, p. 322. Mr. Richardson had nearly finished a 
second letter, when Lauder replied to his first (in the next month, p. 363). This 
obliged him not only to defend Milton, but himself,—which he did in a third letter ; 
but as there was no longer room in the Magazine, he published all his three letters 
in the form of a pamphlet, under the title of “ Zotlomastix : or a Vindication of Milton 
from all the invidious Charges of Mr. William Lauder, with several new Remarks on 
Paradise Lost. By R. Richardson, B.A., late of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 1747. 8vo.” 
This is not mentioned in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, nor in the Bibliographer’s 
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der’s Essay on its publication. He then observed that eight lines which 
Lauder professed to have taken from Masenius were really from Hog, 
who wrote twenty years after Milton’s death; and so with eight lines 
professedly taken from Staphorstius; but our unwillingness to suspect so 
gross a forgery led us to the conclusion that Hog must have copied Mase- 
nius* to save himself the unnecessary trouble of translating Milton; and, 
as the controversy was become tedious to our readers, we declined Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s wish to continue it’. He was thus deprived of the fair honour he 
might have acquired as the bold slinger who slew the Philistine. 

Johnson, when at length undeceived, took an active part in dictating to 
Lauder his recantation, (which was published,) as he had previously aided 
him in his first appeals to the literary world. It was all in vain: the unclean 
dog returned to his vomit, and in 1754 renewed his attacks on the reputa- 
tion of Milton, in a pamphlet entitled The Grand Impostor detected, to 
which Mr. Douglas replied in a second edition of his own pamphlet. This 
last production of Lauder was briefly reviewed in our vol. xxiv. p. 97,—as 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers? thought, by Johnson; but Mr. Croker is quite 
right in his opinion that Johnson would have expressed himself with greater 
energy in the temper he then was. He was too disgusted with the subject 
to meddle with it again. 





THE NORTHMEN IN ENGLAND®. 


Tue present state of our knowledge, or rather ignorance, of the history 
of the Northmen in England, is very similar to that which existed respecting 
our early architecture twenty-five or thirty years ago. At that time Nor- 
man buildings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were regarded as Saxon, 
and figured in architectural publications as such. Gothic, whether early 
English or Perpendicular, was only regarded as Gothic; and in the “Gothic” 
erections of the period the various styles were indiscriminately employed in 
the same building, and generally with an intermixture of the Greek or Ro- 
man styles also: but, thanks to Rickman and his followers, the chaos has 
been reduced to system, and the means supplied by which we may now dis- 
criminate between the various styles, and read the dates of buildings by the 
alphabet placed within our reach. What has been done for our architec- 
ture remains to be done for our ethnology. The largest contributor at 





Manual of Lowndes, in his list of the Lauder controversy. It put Mr. Richardson to 
an expense which its sale did not repay ; and thus he was discouraged from publishing, 
at further personal loss, his subsequent discovery of the forgery. 

* Masenius was an author not easily to be seen in England: see, in the Magazine for 
Oct. 1747, p. 485, a letter to say he had been found in the library at Louvaine. 

¥ In justice to Mr. Richardson, his letter written on the first publication of Lauder’s 
pamphlet, and dated 28th Jan. 1749, was inserted in the Magazine for Dec. 1750, as 
a sequel to the account there given of Mr. Douglas’s “detection” of the forgery. The 
following statement which it contains has been overlooked by the biographers of John- 
son, though it is remarkable in proof how completely he was deceived :—“ The first 
[passage, that from Masenius] so struck Mr. J——xn, that the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing him, he said he would venture the merits of the cause that Milton 
had seen Masenius, since it is rendered almost verbum verbo,” 

* Biographical Dictionary, art. Lauder. 

* “The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Robert Ferguson.” (Lon- 
don: Longman and Co.) 
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present is Mr. Worsaae; the most recent, Mr. Ferguson, whose essay has 
been called into existence by Mr. Worsaae’s ‘‘ Danes and Norwegians in 
England.” 

Interested in the subject, Mr. Ferguson prepared a popular lecture, em- 
bracing the leading facts presented by Mr. Worsaae, and, induced to investi- 
gate the subject more deeply, he has presented us with an exceedingly in- 
teresting work, the chief object of which is to characterize the marked dis- 
tinction between the traces left by the Northmen in Lincolnshire and York- 
shire, and those that are to be met with in Cumberland and Westmoreland : 
with regard to the two latter counties, he has started the theory that their 
colonization was to be derived more particularly from the Norwegian than 
from the Danish branch of the great Scandinavian family :— 


“The great stream of Northern adventurers which swept the eastern shore of England 
appears to have been composed principally of Danes; their descents were made chiefly 
on the Yorkshire coast, the estuary of the Humber being one of their favourite landing- 
places; in the adjacent district were the strongholds of their power, and the number of 
names of places more purely Danish in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire serves to attest the 
preponderance of that race over the others in the colonization of this part of the 
kingdom. 

“The first recorded invasion of Cumberland by the Danes from this quarter took 
place in 875, when an army under the command of Halfdene entered Northumberland, 
and wintering near the Tyne, took possession of that district, upon which they seem to 
have made permanent settlements. From thence they made incursions into Cumber- 
land, and even extended their ravages as far as the British kingdom of Strathclyde, in 
Galloway. In one of these incursions they destroyed the city of Carlisle, which lay in 
ruins, as it is asserted, till the time of Rufus. Although the main object of these expe- 
ditions was, no doubt, plunder, there is every reason to suppose that many of the invaders 
settled at that period in the district.”—(p. 7.) 


Up to the present time it has been common to point to Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire as the sources from whence flowed the population of Cumber- 
land and adjacent districts, but Mr. Ferguson argues that, although a great 
number of the Danes, who undoubtedly did invade Cumberland from the 
eastern shores, became permanent settlers, the far greater portion of the 
inhabitants were of Norwegian origin, and that the immigration from Nor- 
way took place at least a century later than the year a.p. 875. Without 
pausing to examine the soundness of this theory, we will merely say that 
the facts and arguments adduced in its favour are full of interest, and well 
deserve a careful investigation by all who are interested in our Northern an- 
tiquities. It will be sufficient for us to point out a few of the principal 
facts on which this theory is based, of which not the least important part is 
the nomenclature of the district comprised within the counties forming the 
subject of this enquiry :— 

“In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire the names of places are, as it has been observed, 
more particularly Danish. But as we proceed northwards towards the confines of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, a marked change begins to appear in the nomenclature of 
the district. The names more purely Danish become less frequent, and some of them, 
as we advance, altogether disappear. On the other hand, Norwegian names become 
more frequent as we proceed, till we arrive, among the mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, at a nomenclature which it will be my object to shew is more purely 
Norwegian. Here, then, is evidently another and a distinct immigration, and it will in 
the next place be our object to investigate, as well as we are able, the probable source 
from which this immigration proceeded. Not, as we have just seen, from the district 
of the ancient Denelaga; still more evidently not across the border from Scotland, for, 
as Mr. Worsaae has observed, the course of the stream may be distinctly traced as run- 
ning in the opposite direction. Notwithstanding the strong Scandinavian element to 
be found in the language of Scotland, and in the character of the Lowland Scots, the 
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number of Scandinavian names of places is comparatively small, and of these, the most 
strongly marked are to be found along the Cumberland border, gradually diminishing 
as we advance further into the interior. It is evident, then, that whatever Scandina- 
vian element exists in the Lowlands of Scotland must have been imparted at an anterior 
period, and under different circumstances; that a fusion of races had already taken 
place, and that the more purely Scandinavian colonists from Cumberland made some 
encroachments upon this territory, which was already settled. The whole Scandinavian 
tide-mark, so to speak, along the Scottish border, is that of a more recent immigration 
proceeding from Cumberland, or from the shore of the Solway. 

“In the same manner it may be shewn that the Scandinavian colonists of Cumber- 
land could not have proceeded across the island from the opposite coast of Northum- 
berland. Like the Lowlands of Scotland, this county shews strong Scandinavian traces 
in its dialect, but contains a limited number of Scandinavian names of places, and the 
boundary of the two counties is scarcely more distinctly marked than the change in 
their nomenclature.”—(pp. 8, 9.) 


Were it not for the great uncertainty that exists in clearly distinguishing 
between the languages of two nations or peoples so closely connected as 
the Norwegians and Danes, we should be inclined to regard this evidence 
conclusive as a proof of the fact sought to be established, as, with reference 
to the Hellenic cities of Southern Italy, that Magna Grecia was colonized 
by men from the far distant shores of Asia Minor. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that further researches will throw much light upon this interesting 
and important subject. We must refer our readers to Mr. Ferguson’s 
chapter on the sepulchral remains of the Northmen and Runic inscriptions, 
which deserves more than a cursory notice. We cannot refrain, however, 
from calling attention to one of those indisputable signs of a common 
origin for all nations of the earth, of which the apparent impossibility in 
tracing the links can only be dispelled by the powerful light of philologi- 
cal science :— 


“There is a class of names common in the district, and which are interesting as 
probably referring indirectly, if not directly, to that great Assyrian deity, Baal, Bel, 
or Veli, whose worship, in various forms, extended over almost the whole of the East. 
We have Hill-bell, Bells, and Green Bells, in Westmoreland; Bell-hill, near Drigg, 
and Cat-bells, bordering the side of Derwentwater, in Cumberland. Mr. Carr also 
mentions, in his ‘Glossary of the Craven Dialect,’ similar hills upon the Yorkshire 
moors, where fires have once been lighted, as he supposes, in honour of this deity, and 
which are still called Baal-hills.”—(p. 95.) 

“The word from which the names in question are, however, more immediately de- 
rived, is probably the old Norse and Anglo-Saxon bal, a sacrificial fire, in reference to 
the fires which used to be lighted upon these hills. None of the names in question shew 
evidence of a Celtic origin, unless it be Catbells, which might indeed be derived from 
the Celtic cad, or cat, (a grove,)—Catbells signifying the ‘groves of Baal ;’ but which 
is more probably so called—in common with other names in the district, as Cats- 
geam—from the wild-cats with which it was infested; Catbells signifying simply 
‘the cat-hills.’ ”—(p. 96.) 


The significant fact of the root bel being so often found in the proper 
names of countries between which there is not the least apparent con- 
nection, is not the least remarkable feature in this enquiry :— 


“The name of Helvellyn, the second mountain in England, may perhaps be derived 
from a similar origin: we find in Norway the names of Belling Fjeld, and Bellinger 
Fjeld, and the substitution of i272 (a word both Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian) for 
fell, would bring us at once very near the name, the letters b and v being convertible ; 
or if we take the name of Hill-bell, by adding the definite article, we should get 
Hillbellin, which by a natural euphonic change would make Hellvellyn. While in the 
language of the Celts we have e/, ‘a height,’ according to Bullet, El-Velin signifying 
‘the hill of Baal or Veli.” Without, then, pronouncing upon the exact etymology of 
the name, there seems a probability that it refers directly or remotely to the wide 
prevailing worship of this deity.”—(p. 96.) 
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“It was unquestionably among the Celtic inhabitants of our island that this worship 
was celebrated with the greatest importance and solemnity. Whether it was pre- 
served among them simply by the force of their old traditions, or whether its revival 
in greater pomp was a result of the Pheenician intercourse, we cannot now determine ; 
but it is curious to find in the names both of the great Carthaginian leader and of the 
valiant British chief who each so bravely withstood the Roman arms, the name of this 
god assumed as a title of honourable distinction. We have it in the Punic names 
Hannibal and Asdrubal, and the ancient British Carribelin and Cunobelin. We have 
it in Baalam, in the Assyrian Belshazzar, and in Jezebel, the great protector of idolatry 
in Israel, who so faithfully fulfilled the promise of her name. Far away among the 
hills of the Antilibanus lie the glorious ruins of Baalbec, the temple of the Sun ; and 
here, too, his altars were erected, and perhaps his name bestowed on many a beautiful 
English hill.’—(p. 97.) 


“The conclusion” of Mr. Ferguson’s little volume is neither the least 
interesting nor least worthy of notice. We have pointed out to us the 
great difference between the impressions left on the country by the Romans 
and those of their Teutonic successors: the altars, inscriptions, and coins 
of the former are scattered plentifully in all directions, but they alone are 
the almost only witnesses, independent of history, that the standard of the 
“seven-hilled” city was planted on our soil. On the other hand, we need 
not search in a museum for the footprints of our Northern ancestors ; many 
a hill and many a glen still bear the names which they received in past 
ages from the hardy and adventurous sons of Scandinavia, whilst many of 
our most familiar and homely words are living records of the vast influence 
exercised by the descendants of Odin upon this country. We cannot do 
better than conclude with the author’s own words, joining heartily with 
him in the hope expressed :— 

“ Finally, may I express a hope that the closer relationship which has of late years 
been proved between ourselves and the people of the North may strengthen our sympa- 
thies with those simple and kindly races to whom we owe so much of our nationality, 
and by whom those ancient ties have never been forgotten: for whether on the fire- 
scorched rocks of Iceland, amid the great pine-forests of Sweden,—or beneath ‘ the 
midnight sun’ of Norway, our wandering countrymen find ever warm hearts and open 
hands; and even in the capital of Denmark no harsh memories are allowed to inter- 
fere with the welcome of an Englishman.” 





VERSES ADDRESSED TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR:. 
WITH TRANSLATIONS FROM HIS “IDYLLIA HEROICA.” 


Aun, Lanpor, what a joy were mine 

To blend my humble wreath with thine 
Of sempiternal bay ; 

Could I but deftly interfuse 

The accents of thy Roman muse 
With my untutored lay! 





* “ My dear Sir: I had no idea that any man living could translate my Idylls. You 
have performed the first admirably. Proud shall I be if you continue the task with 
all the others of them. 

“T return your proof with a few corrections; avery few, and chiefly in punctuation. 
I abhor dashes. The verses you do me the honour of addressing to me personally will 
make me proud for life. I must shew them to the young ladies who patronize a man 
who entered his 83rd year yesterday. 

“Very truly yours, 
«W.S. Lanpor.” 

Copy of note addressed to the translator. 
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On Fairfield, my Soracte’s brow, 

The snows lie wreathed ; and keen winds plough 
The mere, my Larian lake ; 

But bending o’er thy classic page, 

I heed not though the tempest’s rage 
My mountain-cottage shake. 


I seem to stand in Mincio’s grove, 

And list how Pan with Cupid strove, 
While Virgil wakes the shell : 

Yet in thy varied verse I trace 

Something surpassing Maro’s grace,— 
A power of deeper spell. 


Beyond the bright Pierian fount, 
Above the old bi-forkéd mount, 
Where Pheebus erst held sway, 
Thy muse can urge her daring course, 
And rise undazzled to the source 
Of empyréan day. 


Yet, Landor, thou wilt not disdain 
To list these echoes of thy strain, 
And teach my willing hand 
To strike the lyre I shaped from thine 
(Ah might I catch its fire divine !) 
In my rude mountain-land. 
C. 


CUPID AND PAN. 
AN IDYLL. 
From the Latin of W. 8S. Landor. 


Currin, discovering Pan in slumber laid, 
Slipt off the decent cloak a goat’s-skin made, 
And plucked with spiteful hand his shaggy locks ; 
But Pan kept snoring on, and dreamt of flocks, 
. And of the long-enduring snows that hide 
The early herbage on the mountain’s side ; 
Nor felt his twitches more than some old oak 
Through its tough rind a passing stripling stroke ; 
Nor woke he when the boy his pipe espied, 
. And gently to his lips the reeds applied. 
“ By Jove! these gods Arcadian sleep amain!” 
Exclaimed the imp: “ Him wakeful spouse in vain 
‘* Might objurgate!” Then, with upheaving chest, 
Once more the syrinx to his lips he prest, 
. And blew so shrilly that, with one great bound, 
Arcas, his ears still quivering at the sound, 
Leapt from his leafy couch. But the winged boy 
More nimble was than he, and screamed for joy 
At Pan’s dismay. 

‘‘Tll-doing imp!’’ Pan cried: 
. “Thou darest not lay bow and shafts aside!” 





Walter Savage Landor. 


“ Dare I not ?” answered Love ; “ Goat-foot shall know 

** To vanquish him there needs nor shaft nor bow! ” 

So vaunting, lightly to the sward he sprung, 

And his bright bow and quiver from him flung. 

. “’Twould shame me, boy,” cried Pan, “ to fight with thee !” 

‘* Shame thee it shall ; for vanquisht thou shalt be!” : 

Cried Eros: ‘“‘ Now, come on! Goat-foot, come on!” 
As when some bird of plumage rare has flown 

Into the light-mesht net, with eager haste, 

. Yet careful lest its beauty he should waste, 

The fowler strives to take it, so the god 

Rolled his green eyes, and stretched his arms abroad 

To clutch the flitting boy, whose rosy grace 

To deadly paleness now scemed yielding place. 

. Thus have we seen in some first day of spring, 

While youth were sporting with the disc or ring, 

The sudden snow-flakes fill the silent air, 

And clothe their flushing cheeks and foreheads fair. 

** Begone!” cried baffled Pan: ‘‘ Flit hence, thou elf! 

“ And keep thy taunts for children like thyself! 

‘“ Scarce fifteen summers hast thou seen, and thou 

“« Darest the terrors of my grizzled brow! 

. “ Away thou imp! Away thou beardless prig! 

** Or thou shalt howl beneath a willow twig.” 
By shame and fury fired, with one great blow, 

Cupid now sought to quell his burly foe: 

His quick eye marked where, bared of spotted cloak, 

. Pan’s hairy breast lay open to his stroke ; 

And swift as stooping hawk, or Jove’s red brand, 

His arm descended ; Pan the falling hand 

Arrested, but as quickly dropt again, 

And blew his palm, and danced with very pain, 

. For like red steel it glowed. Then in such grasp 

As wrestlers use, Pan sought his foe to clasp ; 

With limbs entwined they struggled as for life, 

Yet Pan no longer cared to close the strife ; 

For as he strains the fair boy to his side 

Through his rude frame insidious tremors glide ; 

(Ah Pan! thou dealest with a subtile foe !) 

But Cupid held his own ; and to and fro 

Over the trampled turf they swayed ; at length, 

Uplifted by the rude superior strength 

Of Arcas, and thrice whirled his head around, 

. The dauntless wrestler smote the trembling ground. 
The victor shouted triumph ; but the guile 

Of Cupid overmatched him ; for the while 

Pan stooped to chafe his bruised limbs, and sought 

To soothe the woes his own rough arm had wrought. 

. Cupid with unseen hand a feather drew 

From his right shoulder, and thus armed anew, 

Sprung up and plunged it in his victor’s eyes. 

Then woods, rocks, vales resounded with the cries 
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Of hapless Pan; bright flowing Ladon gave 
. To reedy marsh and pool his startled wave ; 
Alpheus trembled ; the Mznalian peaks 
Echoed to Stymphalus those frantic shrieks ; 
And Pholoe and Cyllene sent again 
Pan’s loud lament to Tegea’s fruitful plain. 
. Scared by his wail, the winged steed that fed 
On far Parnassus tossed his beamy head, 
And snorting plunged adown the giddy steep, 
Nor stayed his flight till hid in forest deep. 
* Evo, Evoé!’’ Cupid cried; while Pan 
. This woful plaint with thickening sobs began : 

* Ah never more shall I my fields behold! 
“Nor when the zephyrs loosen winter’s cold, 
« And mountain-rivulets cast their icy chains 
** And leap in flashing torrents to the plains, 
. “Shall I be gladdened with their new-born glee! 
«‘No more, no more, shall the bright heavens to me 
“ Bring vernal joy; nor golden Hesper lead 
“ His starry flock! Ah me! undone indeed! 
“A sightless helpless wanderer I must roam 
. “O’er the green earth without or hope or home. 
“ Ah Cupid, pity me! I seek not now 
‘«« The victor’s wreath ; let it adorn thy brow; 
* But lend thy guiding hand.” Thus Arcas spoke, 
While o’er his rugged cheeks the big tears broke ; 
. And Cupid pitying answered his appeal : 
‘“‘ Be cheered, Pan; myself thy wound will heal!” 
Then gathering with quick hands rare herbs and flowers, 
He said: ‘“‘O Pan! this solemn pact be ours, 
“That these, my trophies, shall adorn thy brow 


5. ‘ Till I release thee from them: swearest thou ?” 


The humbled god then swore by Jove and Fate, 
And Cupid hastened a fresh wreath to plait. 

First, amaranth he took ; but frail as bright, 

The flower broke short ; then chose he roses white ; 
. (In early times no other hue, I ween, 

Than purest white adorned the flower’s fair queen ;) 
Next pale narcissus, and the violet, 

And lily, in the wreath he deftly set, 

Still mingling as he wove, with curious care, 

. Some leaves and flowers of form and virtues rare ; 
One little sprig of myrtle closed his toil. 

Deep groaned the god, and gnashed his teeth the while 
Cupid the wreath o’er his slant forehead drew, 

And hid his eyes and half his nose from view. 

. Arcas thus quelled, the Hamadryads found 
Unwonted peace, and fearless danced around 

Their favourite trees, and gaily trilled their songs. 
But Pan, unable to endure such wrongs, 

Hastened to Paphos. Him with haughty air 

. Bright Aphrodite met, and scorned his prayer : 
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“We will not ease thee of a single flower! 
“Go, and bear hence these trophies of our power ; 
“‘ And wear them till our potent son shall please 
‘* Of his own grace to grant thee full release. 
. “Go, hie thee, Goat-foot, to thy woods; and know 
“Who flouts at Cupid, flouts at his own woe! 
‘« But Pan, that wreath once dropt, no more for thee 
‘Shall my own flowers too fair a garland be ; 
** Rude as thyself, no coronal be thine 
. “Save spiky branches of the mountain-pine.” 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER?. 


“ A WAYWARD life of adventure has been mine!” wrote Charles Napier 
himself: “a good romance it would make, full of accidents by flood and 
field, stories of love, and war, and shipwreck, and escapes of all kinds.” 
Certainly this was very true; these volumes give us no ordinary history, 
and the history of no ordinary man. The qualities of the man, indeed, were 
more uncommon than the circumstances in which they were developed ; in 
fact, it is these peculiar qualities in himself which give the colouring of 
romance to his career. In outward course, the life of many a man has been 
more brilliant, and, so to speak, more glorious than his; but to his inner 
life, as this memoir reveals it, it would be hard to find a parallel. There 
was something essentially heroic in Charles Napier’s character: its refined 
honour, its dauntless courage, its mingled sternness and tenderness, seem 
to belong more to the days of chivalry than to our prosaic age. It was not 
surprising that he was not comprehended or appreciated as he should have 
been. His modes of thinking upon many subjects must have been infinitely 
staggering to the understandings of the worldly-wise ; and it is not strange, 
if they found it difficult to realize that the man who could entertain and act 
up to such principles, could be, also, really one of the most wise and efficient 
of practical men. 

Charles Napier belonged to a remarkable family. On the one side he 
was descended from Henry the Fourth of France and Charles the Second 
of England; and on the other from the great Montrose, and from the in- 
ventor of logarithms; whilst of his immediate kindred, one aunt was the 
mother of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and another of Charles Fox. His 
mother, herself, only narrowly escaped being queen of England. It was a 
nobler fortune for her to become the wife of the true and gallant gentleman 
from whom her illustrious sons inherited all their loftiest virtues. Of these 
sons, the subject of the book before us was the eldest. He was born at 
Whitehall, upon the 10th of August, 1782. Like so many other distin- 
guished men, his childhood was marked by great physical weakness: 
whilst all his brothers were tall and stout, he was but a little fellow. ‘He 
was, moreover, a very grave and retiring boy, in whom a casual observer 
would have found nothing by any means extraordinary. It was only when 
anything was to be done that other people either lacked ability or resolution 
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to do, that he evinced any indications of his true calibre. Once, when he 
was only six years of age, there came to the town where he resided with 
his family, in Ireland, a most uncouth, hideous-looking showman, half- 
naked, and with frightful, wild, matted red hair. One of the tricks the 
“ ogre” exhibited was to balance a ladder on his chin. To mount this ladder, 
and be thus raised on high, all the spectators of the feat, in spite of the 
gentleman’s polite and repeated invitations, testified a very decided disin- 
clination. Colonel Napier, who was present with his son, enquired of the 
child whether he would venture. The little fellow hesitated for a minute, 
and then said, ‘“‘ Yes ;” and allowed himself to be borne aloft. This anec- 
dote furnishes a striking example of the future soldier’s character. Napier 
was not one of the men who do not know fear; on the contrary, he seems 
to have had a particularly acute sense of personal peril; his courage was, 
at all times, the result of pure strength of will and intellect. How great 
this strength was, the history of his childhood and youth alone proves 
signally. The idea of the organization of his school-fellows into a military 
corps to aid in defending Ireland during the insurrections which were then 
menacing her, was itself a bold one; but the affair is chiefly remarkable 
for the wonderful instance it affords of the power and resolution of its young 
originator’s mind. In command of boys many years older than himself, and 
under great personal disadvantage, it was no small task for a lad of fourteen 
to maintain authority over a troop composed of such discordant and turbu- 
lent elements as the one seems to have been of which he was leader. Main- 
tained, however, this authority always was most fully. With the young 
general, indeed, the matter was not a mere boy’s game; he looked upon it 
as real, earnest, serious business, and as such treated it. He not only gave 
orders, but also enforced obedience; and in cases of contumacy, would 
administer justice with the impartiality and immovability of a miniature 
Brutus. 

Napier obtained his commission at the early age of twelve years; but it 
was not until he was seventeen, namely, in 1799, that he really “ entered 
public life.” He began his military career as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Duff, then commanding the Limerick district ; but in the following year he 
obtained a lieutenancy in the Rifle Corps, and quitted Ireland. The next 
few years of his life were not such as were calculated to increase his affec- 
tion for a profession of which, at the outset, he was not very ardently 
enamoured. Certainly, Napier never loved war for its own sake ; but his 
natural activity of temperament must have rendered the routine of a soldier’s 
life when not on actual service, singularly disgusting. Not even the ad- 
vantage of being under Sir John Moore’s discipline at the camp of Shorn- 
cliff could have quite relieved the unmitigated dulness of his position ; 
nevertheless, it is only now and then that we meet, in his letters, with any 
ebullition of impatience: in this, as in every other situation of his life, his 
philosophy under unpleasant circumstances, and his rigorous application to 
duty, were exemplary. To abundantly active service, however, he was 
called at last. In his twenty-seventh year we find him commanding the 
50th regiment upon the field of Corunna. His own graphic description of 
that terrible day has been so often quoted lately, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat it. It will suffice to state that, after exerting himself with the most 
brilliant courage, he was finally wounded and taken prisoner. After a short 
captivity, however, he was released by the generous gallantry of Marshal 
Ney. Being still virtually a prisoner, a somewhat long detention in England 
followed ; but in the spring of 1810 he was again in the Peninsula, under 
Wellington. In the battle of Busaco he received that frightful wound, of 
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which, through the remainder of his life, he never ceased to feel the effects, 
The history of this wound is eminently characteristic. The fire had grown 
so terrible at one part of the encounter, that every officer, except himself, 
had dismounted. It was in vain he was entreated to follow the example of 
his companions; he peremptorily refused to do so, or even to put on his 
cloak. To a request to take the latter precaution, his answer was, “ No! 
This is the uniform of my regiment, and in it I will shew, or fall this day !” 
The next instant he fell, with a ball through the face. 

For these wounds and services, however, the reward was but grudgingly 
bestowed,—younger men and younger officers were promoted before him ; 
and it was only after much delay that he at length obtained a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 102nd Regiment,—a regiment, as his biographer insists 
with reasonable soreness, of notoriously bad character. 

We cannot pretend to do more than note the most important circum- 

stances of Sir Charles’s career, and must, therefore, pass over the period of 
his connection with this ill-reputed regiment, which, however, under his 
judicious and able discipline speedily became ill-reputed no longer. We 
must pass over the period during which he was stationed with it in Ber- 
muda, and that of his service with it in America. We must also pass over 
the period of his sojourn at the Military College at Farnham, where, in 
1817, he gained a first-class certificate. In 1818 he was appointed Inspect- 
ing Field-Officer in the Ionian Isles, and in 1822 Military Resident of 
Cephalonia. This latter appointment gave him an opportunity of display- 
ing his character under a new aspect,—an aspect which was, undoubtedly, 
no little surprising to most of his friends, and which to a few of them 
proved itself no little annoying, either. Charles Napier’s principles of 
action were, indeed, a great deal too earnest and energetic to chime in well 
with the “ how-not-to-do-it” policy of the generality of high government 
functionaries ; these gentlemen looked upon his proceedings with a horror 
and amazement very much like that with which Mr. Clarence Tite Barnacle 
regarded poor Arthur Clennam. We might pardon them a little astonish- 
ment, however, if they had felt no worse than that at the system of adminis- 
tration pursued by their new resident in Cephalonia. It was indeed mar- 
vellous, both in its activity and its effects. The state of the island at the 
time of his arrival on it was miserable and discreditable in the extreme. 
“ Everything,” our author assures us,— 
“sensate and insensate, required a vigorous interposition of corrective power; for 
social relations were at the lowest point compatible with any civilization, and the 
topography opposed the greatest obstacles to amelioration. The Black Mountain, and 
that of Kanilamgada, the first more than five thousand feet high, domineered, and 
with their tongues and connecting ridges formed valleys too isolated for traffic. The 
inhabitants viewed each other as strangers, and even made war at the instigation of 
their seignors, who were tyrannical and bloody: one had not long before put twenty 
prisoners to death in cold blood, and the law was silent! indeed, it was common for a 
seignor to sit in court and direct the judges. Lawless judicature was, however, very 
prevalent, and the state of the prisons horrible. The fear of plague from the continent 
was strong, and the quarantine laws sanguinary ; yet bands, and even single men, fre- 
quently descended on the coast to murder, ravish, and carry away children for slaves. 
Agriculture was almost lost as an art, inland traffic there was none, commeree lan- 
guished, fisheries were neglected, and all the resources of the island were disregarded, 
though the people were intelligent and apt.” 

The very greatness of the need of reformation of course made the task 
of effecting it the more formidable, and withal the more uninviting. But 
Napier was not the man to 

“live to say, This thing’s to do,” 
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when he had 
“cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do ’t.” 


He was no sooner fairly settled at his post than he began operations. 
He renovated the courts of law, organized an efficient police, held out en- 
couragement to industrial pursuits, established markets and fisheries, com- 
menced roads through the mountains, and built quays, lighthouses, hospitals, 
and new prisons. The superintendence of all these numerous undertakings, 
instead of being entrusted to subordinates, was invariably performed by 
himself; nor did he limit his own part merely to superintendence: did 
any unusual danger present itself, or was any serious obstacle to be over- 
come, his personal aid was always ready. Writing to his mother at this 
time, he says, “I take no rest myself, and give nobody else any ;” a state- 
ment which may be very easily believed, when it is considered what he 
achieved. Of the vastness and diversity of labours, and of the difficulties 
under which many of them were carried on, some notion will be furnished 
by the following passage :— 


“The road over the Black Mountain was above a hundred miles long, in elevation 
little below Napoleon’s road over Mount Cenis, and constructed with better gradients. 
Yet its author was no monarch with unlimited power, unbounded financial means, and 
the choice of a thousand engineers to back up his genius. He was a subordinate con- 
trolled and thwarted by an envious superior, who niggardly supplied him with money ; 
yet his suecess was that of an unfettered genius. Abating all difficulties, he with 
extreme economy overcame extreme parsimony; and many of his works—such as his 
market-place—were very remunerative. The difference of cost between his enterprises 
and those of the same nature undertaken in England and Corfu would be incredible, if 
vouchers did not exist in proof: what in England would cost a hundred thousand 
pounds, he executed in Cephalonia for ten thousand—allowance made for difference of 
living, which was but slight. But the objects of his government were so various, that 
the greatest versatility of mind was requisite to push on towards all. One day he had 
to draw up the most minute instructions for the labourers and overseers of the road; 
on another to make plans and estimates for the military defences of Argostoli; on a 
third to lay down rules for the courts of justice, and to correct the sophistry and 
erroneous conclusions of judges.” 


His career of usefulness at Cephalonia, however, was doomed to be pre- 
maturely cut off. His measures, as we have said, were too positive and 
too successful to be palatable to the heads of affairs. A treacherous war- 
fare was waged against him by the “envious superior” adverted to in the 
preceding extract, which ended in procuring his removal from a position 
which he had only filled too faithfully and too well. 

Napier’s next appearance in public life was as military commander in 
the North of England during the Chartist agitations of 1829 and the two 
following years. It was a post of difficulty and responsibility, but one for 
which, by his clearness of judgment and promptness and decision of action, 
on the one hand, and his benevolence and genuine horror of bloodshed on 
the other, he was peculiarly fitted. He distinctly saw the nature of the 
evil he was opposed to, and distinctly saw its remedy was not in violence. 
He saw that the leaders were the really blameable parties; that the people 
themselves were more sinned against than sinning, and that the course of 
wisdom and humanity was to endeavour, by gentleness and tact, to shake 
the confidence of the latter in the infallibility and patriotism of these 
Jeaders; and whilst striving to convince them that their sufferings were 
actually considered and commiserated, to prove to them the egregious folly 
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of a starving and untrained mob attempting to redress their wrongs by in- 
volving themselves in hostilities witha force highly disciplined, and with 
abundant means to carry on a prolonged struggle. And these opinions 
were not allowed to evaporate in mere theorizing. His whole line of con- 
duct was in accordance with them: on all occasions he sought, as far as 
opportunity permitted, either by argument or by good-humoured stratagem, 
to prevent collision. Some of his artifices were ingenious and diverting. 
Once,— 


“ Having ascertained that the great body of the chartists had an absurd confidence in 
five brass cannon which they had concealed, he secretly invited an influential leader, 
of whose good sense he had formed a favourable opionion, to come to the barrack at a 
given time when the royal gunners were prepared to handle their pieces as in action, 
taking the carriages to pieces, and remounting, &. This proof of the superiority with 
which the royal guns would be worked in a fight convinced the Chartist witness, and 
his report had a powerful effect.” 


By such measures as these he contrived, at one and the same time, to 
evince the peaceableness of his disposition towards his opponents, and to 
shew them that any aggressive movement on their parts would be met with 
the sternest resistance ; and they seem to have quite understood him. In 
a letter to Lord Fitzroy he himself tells the following anecdote, which 
sufficiently proves in what sort of estimation his tactics were held. He 
says :— 

“ Last week I drew out the garrison, posting a chain of picquets, which would, on 
an inroad by the Chartists of Sutton and Arnold, bar entry into Nottingham. Three 
days ago, a rifleman drinking in a public-house was asked by a countryman, ‘Why 
did your General take out the soldiers?’ The rifleman, not wishing to say what he 
thought, answered, ‘Our General is a doctor as well as a General, and as the weather 
was fine he thought a little exercise would be good for the men’s health” ‘ Don’t 
gammon me with your doctor,’ said the man, and took from his breast a plan with the 
position of each picquet marked, having rifleman and dragoons written over each, and 
the exact number of men. ‘None of your doctor gammon: no one could get into the 
town to help his friend without the General's leave !” 


It is painful to turn, at this period, from Napier’s public correspondence 
to the few records that are presented of his private history. In the first 
we see a man apparently in the very fullest enjoyment of life and strength, 
busy, animated, self-reliant ; in the last there is shadowed forth a picture, 
that we only barely recognise as a portrait, of one on whom old age is 
bearing down quickly, and who, yet smarting from afflictions of the past, 
tells, as it seems to him too surely, by the gathering in the heavens, that 
the future has in store for him bitterer affliction still :— 

“ Blindness !”—so runs at one time the pathetic entry in the journal,—* Blindness ! 
My God what an awful thought! it makes my blood run cold. Perhaps I may die first, 
and be spared that suffering. My poor mother! How I think of her suffering, and 
sometimes reproach myself for not remaining for ever at her side; but I did all things 
as she wished. My own hour of darkness now comes apace,—I must bid adieu to 
reality for ever! Nor face, nor form, nor aught will be seen more by me; all must be 
imagination, except pain, until blessed, welcomed death comes to send me to those 
who are gone !” 

A very little while after these sentences were written, and the writer of 
them, then in his sixtieth year, was departing to a distant country, with a 
career awaiting him which for laboriousness and brilliancy has seldom been 
surpassed, It is worthy of remark, in passing, that throughout the whole 
of his previous life, the hero of Scinde had always repelled with the utmost 
repugnance the idea of service in India. 

Arriving in Bombay in December, 1841, it was nearly nine months be- 
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fore Sir Charles proceeded to Scinde. The journey from Bombay to Kurra- 
chee was singularly disastrous. The vessel had scarcely left the harbour, 
when it was discovered that there was cholera on board, and during the 
short'voyage more than fifty of the passengers had fallen victims to the 
terrible malady ; to add to the misfortune, the sailors, in their terror, be- 
took themselves to drinking, and their incapacity caused the danger from 
shipwreck to be almost as great as that from pestilence. 

Affairs at Scinde at this time wore anything but a promising aspect as 
regarded the English. The reigning native power in the country was that of 
the Ameers, princes of the Belooch family, who had entirely subjected the 
Scindians. By the treaties between the Ameers and the English, however, 
it was stipulated, amongst other conditions, that the latter were to have 
“paramount authority in Scinde, with possession of Kurrachee, Sukkur, 
Bukker, Koree, Shikarpoor, and a chain of posts by Dadur to the Bolan 
pass.” But the British arms had of late met with singularly ill-success in 
India; the terms of the treaties were either eluded or openly disregarded 
by the Ameers, who grew careless and rebellious, and incited the mountain 
tribes to aid them in driving their enemies from their territories ; in fact, it 
was apparent that the British rule in Scinde was tottering. The task that 
presented itself to Sir Charles Napier was no other than to redeem the 
honour of his country. In this case, as in that of his command in the North 
of England, he would most willingly have accomplished his purpose without 
employing force; but if force must be employed, he was resolved now, as 
determinately as in the former instance, that there should be no half-mea- 
sures; and it soon became evident to him that no ground was to be gained 
with his cunning adversaries by encountering them with their own weapons, 
and that the only way to teach them submission was to convince them by 
a severe lesson that their power was not what they took it to be. Some 
such confidence as the Chartists had put in their five brass cannon, did 
the Ameers place in Emaun Ghur, a fortress which, from its distance in 
the desert—a hundred miles—they imagined to be invulnerable. Napier, 
accordingly, determined to shew them that this confidence was, after all, a 
very vain one, when they had to deal with Englishmen; he determined to 
take Emaun Ghur :— 

“The Ameers believe,” he writes, “that they can harass us by petty warfare, and if 
we assemble, that they can fall back on Emaun Ghur, and the bank of the Narra, where 
we cannot follow. While this feeling exists, they will always think themselves inde- 
pendent and safe; but I think Emaun Ghur may be reached, and they be taught that 
they have no refuge from our power, no resource but good behaviour: Scinde will then 
be quiet. If I fail it will do harm, yet the attempt must be made, or Scinde will 
never be quiet,—and it is worth the risk. I know I shall do it, but the risks are very 
great.” 


The risks were great indeed! The enemy’s horsemen were swarming on 
all sides, and from the uncertainty as to a sufficient supply of water, the 
General was unable to take with him more than five hundred men; then 
there was to transport these five hundred men, with all the attendant train 
necessary to a long march, and with heavy artillery, over tracks into which 
no European had ever before ventured :— 

“ A wild place,” says the journal at one halting-place,—“ very little food for camels; 
one well, which we exhausted quickly, but plenty on the camels; immense sand-hills, 
like the ridges of a sea, passed with much labour; but we got the guns over.” 


Again :— . 
“The sands we passed yesterday—indeed, for the last two or three days—were very 
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wild and deep; yesterday ‘it was like a sea, or rather like a vast plain of round hills 
and grotesque-shaped ground, deeply covered with drifted sand, channelled or ribbed 
with little lines like sand on the sea-shore, and full of shells.” 


And again :— 


“Our eyes are full of sand, ears full of sand, noses full, mouths full, and teeth 
grinding sand! Enough between our clothes and skins to scour the latter into gold- 
beater’s leaf; one might as well wear a sand-paper shirt. Our shoes are in holes from 
dryness, and we walk as if we had supplied their place with sand-boxes; our meat is 
all sand, and on an average every man’s teeth have been ground down the eighth of an 
inch, according to his appetite.” 


Then soon comes the triumphant announcement, “ Emaun Ghur is 
shattered to atoms /” Very appropriately after this might come in the ex- 
clamation which Sir Charles, in the pride and fondness of his heart, gave 
vent to upon some other occasion during the same enterprise,—‘ What 
fellows British soldiers are!” Aye, and what fellows British generals are, 
too, when they are of the true sort. The Duke of Wellington said of this 
exploit in the desert, that it was the most curious military feat of which 
he had ever known or read. 

Emaun Ghur was shattered to atoms, but Sir Charles’s work in Scinde 
was not yet done. He had hoped, after having given the Ameers this proof of 
English prowess, that there would have been no further trouble with them ; 
this hope, however, proved fallacious, and in just one month after the fall 
of Emaun Ghur was fought the terrible battle of Meeanee. It was a fear- 
ful encounter. The odds against the English were almost unexampled 
even in Indian warfare; and at one time the belligerents were but a yard 
asunder, fighting hand to hand. This was Sir Charles's first Indian battle, 
the first battle of which he had been chief commander. Th journal 
relates :— 


“In the battle I rallied the 22nd twice, and the 25th N. I. three times, when giving 
way under the terrible pressure: all the officers behaved well, but had I left the front 
one moment the day would have been lost ;—many know this. Had I not been there, 
some other would have done the same; but being there, and having rallied them, to 
have gone to another point would have lost all; for while I was there no one felt re- 
sponsible, no one dashed on like Teesdale of the 25th and McMurdo,—I mean those 
immediately about me. We ought to have gone slap over the bank, and had the 22nd 
been old soldiers they would have done so; but such young lads were amazed, they 
knew not what to do, and the swordsmen in such masses making at them, covered by 
their shields, were very ugly! Well! it was a fearful fight! I feel now frightened at 
my own boldness; but having worked my courage up to try, have been successful. The 
22nd gave me three cheers after the fight, and one during it. Her Majesty has no 
honour to give that can equal that, if indeed she gives me any: I do not want any,— 
none, at least, but what awaits a victor from history. I shall be glad, though, of a medal, 
with the officers and soldiers: sharing with them will be an honour of more value to 
me than any other that can be given.” 


The day following that of the battle, Hydrabad, with all its vast treasures, 
opened to the conqueror, and the conquered princes came to deliver up 
their swords. The record of the circumstances in the journal is comprised 
in two lines; the writer does not mention, when he says that he returned 
the swords, that these swords were worth thousands ; nor does he tell how 
the wealth of Hydrabad enriched everyone more than him who had the best 
right to profit by it. 

But Napier had yet another enemy to overthrow, and one of no con- 
temptible power. The Ameer who wore the turban at Meerpoor, and who 
had acknowledged a kind of allegiance to Nusser Khan, of Hydrabad, was 
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Shere, or the Lion, Mohamed. The Lion, from over-confidence as to the 
issue of Meeanee, and from some personal considerations, had been deterred 
from presenting himself during the battle; but now, with the survivors 
from that field, and a numerous host of Beloochees, he was preparing for 
an attack upon the English. The hot season was drawing on, many of Sir 
Charles’s men were suffering from sickness, his own health was weakened, 
and another day like Meeanee was not a cheering prospect. At length 
arrived news, however, that the foe had advanced within six miles of 
Hydrabad. Sir Charles moved, and the armies soon came in sight; the 
Ameer’s force amounted to thirty thousand, and the Englishman's was just 
five thousand. A hard and bloody battle ensued, but the victory of the 
English was again complete. It required only a stroke or two more 
to seal the Lion’s fate. ‘I was the better lion,’ Charles Napier remarks, 
very truly. 

The volumes close leaving their hero the governor of a quiet and sub- 
missive province, but with much work yet before him. 





FRANKISH ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT ENVERMEU 
(SEINE INFERIEURE) IN 1856. 


Dvurtine the months of September and October, 1856, the Abbé Cochet 
concluded his seventh and last archeological research in the Merovingian 
cemetery of Envermeu, where his labours of the past seven years have 
been rewarded by the revelation of nearly all that appertains to Merovin- 
gian archeology. This last research has not proved less serviceable to 
archeological science than those of preceding years; and that it is the last 
arises solely from the fact that M. Cochet considers he has examined the 
entire area of the cemetery. This proves to have been of a circular form, 
and was probably once covered by a tumulus, long since removed by the 
operations of agriculture. The very name of “ The Grove,” borne by the 
arable field in which it is situate, may perhaps be considered a conclusive 
proof of the purpose to which it had been destined. 

The present researches have extended over an area of about ninety feet 
in length by fifty-eight in breadth, comprising sixty graves, divided into 
ten rows. These rows ran from south to north, while the graves themselves 
ran from east to west. The orientation, however, of a considerable portion 
of these must have varied with the seasons or personal caprice, for some 
graves ran from north-east to south-west, and even from north to south, 
This irregularity, moreover, has been observed in the various other Frank- 
ish, Burgundian, and Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. 

It was found—just as on preceding occasions—that the greater part of 
the graves had been pillaged at a period closely bordering on their esta- 
blishment. They were known to be rich; hence ensued the spoliation so 
frequent in Merovingian times, in spite of the severity of both civil and 
ecclesiastical laws. This offence, indeed, extended to the highest ranks; 
and history tells us that Gontram Boson, prince of Austrasia, pillaged, in 
a church at Metz, the tomb of a relative who was interred there with her 
most valuable ornaments. 

Some graves, however, which had escaped the ravages of the pillagers, 
afforded, during this last research, together with a series of relics already 
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well known to archzology, several objects less well known, and, in fact, 
quite original—at least in the valley of the Eaubre. The present subject 
will, therefore, be divided into these two categories, commencing with the 
former. 

We must first mention a pointed two-edged sword, thirty-two inches in 
length, with a wooden scabbard, covered with leather, and ornamented at 
the point with a plate of copper, either tinned or silvered. The sword is 
usually considered the weapon of the cavalry; while the sabre—which 
bears also the name of scramasaz, or fighting-knife—is rightly regarded 
as the weapon of the foot-soldier. On this occasion only one of these 
has been found, which, as usual, had a double groove in the blade on 
either side. 

Both the swords and sabres were placed on the left side of the warriors 
with whose remains they were found; the knives, on the contrary, were at 
the belt, and usually in a position across the pelvis. These last are all of 
iron, and not less than twenty-two in number; almost all had had sheaths 
of leather or skin, the traces of which are still visible. These knives, 
sabres, and swords were all attached to the belt by a strap, sometimes 
formed of a woven substance, but more frequently of leather. Traces of 
the belt occasionally occur: it was fastened by buckles either of iron or 
bronze, tinned; sometimes by clasps and their attachments. Three such 
clasps, with copper plates, have occurred on this occasion; and two more 
with iron plates inlaid with silver, 

Thirteen small bronze buckles were also found, used for the purpose of 
attaching the swords, sabres, and especially the knives, to the main belt. 
Besides buckles and clasps, the Franks carried at their girdle—for some 
purpose of which we are not aware—rings, whether of iron or bronze. 
There is no trace of metal tongues, but it is possible to recognise the re- 
mains of leather straps, and the marks of their friction on the rings. We 
now found five of these rings of iron, and one of bronze. 

The richest part of the Frankish body was the waist, and here were 
further found two pair of iron scissors in their leathern cases; two iron 
keys—real house-keys carried by females; the form of these is Roman, 
but this ancient type was preserved to medieval times; an iron awl for 
piercing leather or wood, an instrument frequently found with warriors, 
was also discovered ; four or five fire-flints also, deeply stained with rust 
by their contact with iron; and four bronze needles, These occur with 
both sexes. All these objects must have been deposited in leather bags or 
linen pockets, which time has destroyed. It is the only way of accounting 
for their presence here. 

We must also enumerate the ornamental details of the belt: as the 
bronze nails with flat, rounded, or, more commonly, pentagonal heads ; the 
thin bronze leaf-slips which served for fringe; and especially the little 
white-metal triangles, with a pin or hook to secure them to a leather belt. 
These triangular objects, always three in number, are bright, being tinned, 
or covered with some incorrodible laquer. Finger-rings have not been 
common; only one of silver and four of bronze have been found. These 
last were small, and would have fitted the finger of a child, or possibly 
a young woman: the wire of which they were made was singularly round, 
like the ring of a window-curtain. To make up for paucity of rings, three 
or four bracelets were found, all composed of glass beads, Attached 
as ornament to one of these bracelets was a second brass of Magnen- 
tius (350). 
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Near the hand, not far from the chest, a gold Gaulish coin was found, 
weighing seven grammes, two decigrammes. This piece, or rather ingot, 
presented on the reverse a barbarous, ill-formed horse ; the obverse was 
smooth, rounded, or globuleur, to use numismatic language. According to 
the system of M. Lambert, of Bayeux, this piece must be referred to the 
symbolic period, that is, from the year 270 to 100 B.c. On the concave 
side it had a coating of mastic, and its convex side must have once done 
duty as a stud. 

No combs or pins about the head have this time occurred, merely 
necklaces and ear-rings, of which there are five pairs. The form varies 
greatly: three pairs are of silver, one of bronze, and one of silver and 
bronze combined. One pair of the silver ear-rings was small, the others 
large. None of them hooked together at the extremities. One pair was 
of twisted wire, and two only had pendants. These moveable pendants 
are composed of a knob of paste, or mastic, of square form, with the angles 
cut in facets. The whole was covered with thin sheet silver, and each 
facet was set with red or green glass, of a lozenge form. 

The bronze ear-rings were very similar in detail, but the pendants were 
fixed. 

Those, on the contrary, of bronze and silver united, are composed of a 
thick latten wire, twisted like a rope, with a moveable pendant, formed of 
mastic, and covered with sheet silver, set with green glass. They are 
fastened by a hook and eye at either extremity. 

Several necklaces also were found, composed of glass beads. A necklace 
of fourteen beads was with a young warrior ; a similar one with a woman ; 
as also another, the glass beads of which, of an elongated shape, like jet, so 
strongly resembled seeds that M. Cochet was at first disposed to fancy 
them a vegetable product. Necklaces formed of seeds have, in fact, oc- 
curred in Peruvian tombs. 

On the breasts six circular fibule were found, four of them in pairs, the 
others single. The field of the smallest, which is of silver, is covered 
with little filigree circlets, resembling the letter O, profusely sprinkled 
over it. Four pieces of glass, in the form of an isosceles triangle, form the 
cross on the surface, and a light blue stud marks the centre. The remain- 
ing five fibule are of bronze. Of this number, two are covered with six 
segments of green glass, with a blue stud in the centre. The matrices of 
the others are empty, but must once have been filled with enamel or glass- 
paste. 

On the heads or breasts were found three styli. Two of these were 
small ones of bronze, and exactly alike; the third was somewhat above 
nine inches in length, composed of bronze tinned, or of base silver, for it is 
brilliant, and in perfect preservation. 

At the feet of the dead were found seven examples of the iron axe, 
or francisca, almost all of which were accompanied by iron lances, or by 

JSramee. The six other iron lances were found by the heads. Whenever 
the spear-head was lying by the skull the point was erect, and the handle 
downwards ; whenever the lance was found crossed with the francisca the 
point was inverted, and the wooden hafts of both weapons were directed 
upwards, as though they had been placed in the hand of the warrior. 

At the feet, also, twenty earthen vessels have been found, twelve of 
which were removed in a perfect state, and eight were fractured. Of these 
twelve perfect vessels nine were black, the rest white or reddish. Their 
form is perpetually the same, and almost always one or two lines of orna- 
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ment are impressed, either by a wheel or a punch, on the body of the vessel. 
The patterns are chevrons, zig-zags, guilloches, nébules, saltiers,—in fact, 
all the ornamental devices of subsequent Romanesque architecture. 

Thus much for our discoveries of the description common to this class of 
interments. We must hasten to the more rare results of our researches. 

Among the most remarkable of these we must enumerate three iron 
spurs, found at the feet, in three different graves. These were not com- 
plete, like those discovered at Belair, near Lausanne, by M. Troyon, and at 
Farebersviller by M. Dufresne, of Metz; but they so far resemble them in 
being furnished with a sharp point instead of a rowel. 

We are disposed to think these spurs, instead of being affixed to an iron 
fork, were merely attached to a wooden or leather sole, which time has 
destroyed. When I thus mention a wooden chaussure, I beg the reader to 
remember that whole sabots, ornamentally carved, were found in the lias of 
Oberflacht, in Wurtemberg, the ancient Suabia*. 

In two graves five iron arrow-points were found at the feet. One was 
detached from the rest, and was lying, point downwards, on a piece of 
linen, or stuff, placed upon grass, the trace of which was visible on the 
oxide. The four others, also pointing downwards, were conglomerated by 
the oxide. I consider these to be the contents of a quiver of some Frankish 
bowman cast into the grave. It is the second discovery of the sort made 
at Envermeu, but similar ones have seldom been recorded by explorers. 

Ear-picks and tooth-picks, as I am aware, have already occurred in 
interments of this period. I may quote those preserved in the Museum of 
Neufchatel-en-Bray, found in Frankish tombs in that town; as also those 
found in 1855, in a stone coffin at Caudebec-lés-Elbceuf. A silver ear- 
pick also was met with in 1853, in the Helveto-Burgundian cemetery of 
Vichy, near Lausanne. Sets of ear and tooth-picks, with strainers, and 
similar bronze implements have been taken from the Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
teries of Fairford and Wilbraham; as also from those of Kent and Suffolk, 
for the drawings of which we are indebted to Messrs. Wylie, Neville, 
Faussett, and Kerrison. Up to the present time, however, no such dis- 
covery has occurred in the valley of the Eaubre, where M. Cochet has made 
so many researches, and examined many hundreds of interments, This 
year only, for the first time, was such a toilette-implement met with on 
the breast of a female. 

Tweezers, too, have often been found with old warriors, but made 
of bronze. This time an iron pair occurred, which is a rare circumstance, 
though Mr. Akerman records a similar find in an Anglo-Saxon grave ; as 
does M. Mathon in a Gallo-Roman tomb at Beauvais. 

The next two incidents have been very rarely noticed before, or perhaps 
never. One proves the barbarous ferocity of these iron times; the other 
displays a degree of elegance which still prevailed amidst all these appur- 
tenances of strife. The first remark applies to two iron daggers found at 
the waist of warriors already furnished with various weapons. 

The pointed blades of these two daggers are slightly over one and three- 





* It may be as well to point out an error into which the learned writer must have 
been misled by a partial translation from the German. The researches in the Alemannic 
graves of Oberflacht, disclosed not sabots, but solid forms of the human foot, carved in 
wowed, which were probably in close connection with the old superstitions of Teutonic 
heathendom. The reader is referred to Archeologia, vol. xxxvi. p. 153, et seg., where 
this subject is discussed; also, Die Heidengraber am Lupfen, bei Oberflacht, p. 25. 
(Stuttgart. 1847.)—TZranslator. 
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quarter inch in width, by about eight inches in length. The handle, which 
appears imperfect, measures nearly three inches. These two weapons are 
in a wooden case entirely covered with leather, and ornamented at the 
point with a plate of bronze. But the most extraordinary circumstance is 
that each was flanked by two other smaller knives, the blades of each 
varied from three to four inches in length, forming, with the handles, 
a total of about five or six inches. These little knives must have been 
niched in leather cases attached to the main sheath, for both were rusted 
tightly on to it. With one dagger, the two knives were placed one 
on each side; with the other they were both on the right side of the 
blade. None of these knives were made to close. M.Cochet does not 
call to mind ever having met with similar ones before, or of ever having 
read of such a discovery. 

A certain comfort and elegance of living is evinced in the clasps of five 
purses, or aumoniéres, discovered during this last research. Four are of 
iron, one of bronze. About the former there was nothing remarkable. 
They much resemble those engraved in English publications, found in the 
cemeteries of Ozingell, near Sandwich; Harnham-hill, near Salisbury ; 
and, through the numerous researches of Brian Faussett, in the whole of 
Kent. About the bronze clasp there was a great deal of grace and 
elegance. It was found by the right side of a young warrior, decorated 
also with a bead necklace, a stylus, and a spear-head. This purse-clasp is 
almost four inches long, and is covered over the whole surface with 
an engraved pattern. In the centre is a quatrefoil ornament; the bed 
is now empty, but it was once probably filled with enamel. At the sides 
are four groups, each composed of three circlets in perpendicular rows. 
There are also six piercings through the metal plate, taking round, trian- 
gular, or polygonal forms. These are set with glass, lined with tinsel, as 
the custom was of those times. ‘I'he two ends represent the hooked beak 
of a bird of prey, the claws of which are figured by a bronze buckle 
placed below the very centre of the clasp, and which evidently was 
destined to receive the strap by which the mouth of the purse was 
closed. 

Examples of such purse-fastenings in bronze have not hitherto been 
noticed in France, Switzerland, Belgium, or England. One only was 
found, in 1846, at Oberflacht, in Wurtemberg. It is longer than this 
of Envernmeu, and the two extremities take the form of serpents’ heads, 
pnt is less ornamented and elegant.—Communicated by M. U Abbé 

chet. 
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JOHN KENYON. 
PHILOSOPHER, PHILANTHROPIST, AND POET. 


Hap the subject of this article been merely one of the fortunate few who 
belong to the upper ten thousand of society, and who, after coming into 
life, pass through their butterfly state of existence with no other aim than 
to use their advantageous position for the gratification of themselves and 
friends whom accident may bring around them, it would have been scarcely 
worth while to transcribe more than the announcement that “Mr. John 
Kenyon, of 39, Devonshire-place, London, died at his marine residence 
at Cowes, in the Isle-of-Wight, on Dec. 3rd, 1856, towards the close of 
his seventy-third year. But as he belonged to the still fewer and higher 
order of beneficent spirits that are permitted to walk the earth with the 
view of throwing into prominent relief the most attractive features of a 
human being, who during a long life had constantly put into practice the 
principle of the greatest happiness to the greatest number, the writer of 
this article, who knew Mr. Kenyon for nearly sixty years, may fairly feel 
. melancholy satisfaction in being allowed to act up to the sentiments in 

irgil :-— 

. “ His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 

Munere.” 

Numerous as were Mr. Kenyon’s acts of private charity, yet he found 
himself compelled, he said, to be generally his own almoner, but not be- 
fore he had reason to repent of his previous negligence. For upon one 
occasion he actually found a person—who, after being frequently relieved by 
small sums, was emboldened to ask for a large one—living in a house on 
the stairs of which there was a carpet far more costly than he possessed him- 
self, and on which he said he was almost afraid to tread with his dirty 
shoes, for it was evidently a recent purchase, made by the very money he 
had lent to meet a deplorable case—as it was stated —of desperate necessity 
and urgent want. But as he could not at a distance adopt the same plan 
of personal inspection, he had almoners in different parts of the country, 
generally female friends,—for such have not only more time than the other 
sex, but more zeal, be it said to their credit, for works of this kind,—who 
were requested to enquire into the merits of cases as they might arise ; and 
according to their report he drew more or less widely his purse-strings : 
and this labour of love these ‘‘ Sisters of Charity” undertook the more 
readily, as they knew that Mr. Kenyon’s kindness was not the mere mo- 
mentary impulse of indiscriminating charity—which frequently does more 
harm than good, but a principle of action ; and hence they used to furnish 
him with regular accounts of their disbursements, accompanied with re- 
marks on the peculiar features of each case, and thus enabled him to 
follow out his object of bestowing relief, partly with the view of meet- 
ing a present want, but more in the hope of its being the seed of a 
future and permanent good. And it was with an eye to the proper 
application of funds for charitable purposes that he used to send an- 
nually 102. to the different police-offices of London, where he knew 
relief was not given indiscriminately; and in a similar spirit, when 
any appeal was made to the public to relieve distress, of which well- 
known persons were the vouchers, his 50/. or 1007. was given as freely 
as was the 5/. or 10/. of others with far greater means. So, too, he 
gave various sums to the Literary Fund, amounting to nearly 100/.; 
while the last of his publicly-announced donations, previous to the first 
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attack, about two years ago, of the painful malady under which he sank 
eventually, and during which he ceased to take any interest in the passing 
events of the day, was the 100/. given to the Patriotic Fund. Feeling, 
however, “ the ruling passion strong in death,” he has left for his execu- 
tors to distribute, at their sole discretion, 300/. in works of charity, toge- 
ther with 1007. for a Fever and a similar sum for a Cancer Hospital, and 
5,000/. for the University College Hospital,—the largest sum ever given 
to that institution, with the exception of Mr. Brundrett’s princely dona- 
tion of 6,0007.; and Mr. Kenyon has thus nearly equalled the 6,0007. 
left by his brother-in-law, Mr. John Curteis, to be distributed amongst 
twelve charitable institutions. And when to this list of good deeds, done 
for the public, are to be added his bequests of a private kind, amounting 
to the almost fabulous number of ninety,—not eighty merely, as stated in 
the papers,—a faint idea may be formed of the unbounded kindness of a 
man “ born,’ as Burke said of Fox, ‘‘ to be loved” by those who knew 
him personally, and admired by such as could detect in his writings a 
perfect portrait of his inmost thoughts and feelings, at once noble, gene- 
rous, and refined: and as he was one of the few men who never let their 
left hand know what their right hand is doing, his inbred delicacy would 
have shrunk from the notoriety lately given to deeds which he would, had 
he possessed the power, have kept as secret as the grave, relating to the 
legacies he has left to private parties; from all mention of which the 
writer has designedly abstained, as he feels that no biographer has the 
right to touch upon such matters, and especially in the case of Mr. Kenyon, 
who, to prevent the chance of such disclosures, requested his executors not 
to read his will publicly, but to communicate privately with the parties 
benefited by his bequests. But the most praiseworthy act of one, whose 
heart was made up of generosity and justice,—qualities not often found 
singly in the same person, and still more rarely combined,—was the follow- 
ing. On coming unexpectedly into the whole of his brother-in-law’s pro- 
perty, amounting to upwards of 100,000/., the first thing he did was to write 
to such of Mr. Curteis’ relatives as had been grievously disappointed, and 
after ascertaining what each would be satisfied with, he remitted the money 
by return of post. 

Mr. Kenyon was born in the island of Jamaica, in the parish of Tre- 
lawney, of which his father owned a part, and married there a daughter of 
John Simpson, Esq., of Bounty-hall, in the same parish, and of Tilstone 
likewise,—so called from Tilstone in Cheshire, where the Simpsons pos- 
sessed some property. Of his paternal estates, which were very consider- 
able, every portion was eventually sold; the last subsequent to the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, when the very property that once yielded an annual 
income of £4,000, fetched only that sum; and even this was obtained 
only through his having paid for some time past at the rate of £500 a-year 
to prevent the property from going to ruin. On the death of his mother, 
that occurred when he was about five years old, and to which there is a 
very beautiful allusion in his first published poem,—and when he was left 
with three brothers, the second of whom he survived only a fortnight, while 
the youngest died of a decline in his nineteenth year—he was sent to 
England ; and during the voyage he witnessed what was probably the 
origin of the “ Phantom-Ship of Coleridge,”’ with whom he became acquainted 
in after-life: at least, he mentions in one of his shorter pieces, called 
** Childhood,” that he saw sailing on the Atlantic a vessel, on board of 
which not a single human being could be discovered by the glass. His 
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first school, it seems, was at Mr. Sawyer’s, in Bristol ; where he imbibed 
the rudiments of a classical education so thoroughly, that although he 
forgot eventually his Greek, his Latin stuck to him to the last, as shewn 
by the adaptation of an ode of Horace to a circumstance with which 
Mr. Panizzi and a clerical friend were connected ; while, from his subse- 
quent residence abroad, he became familiar with French and Italian; but 
of German, that during the last twenty-five years has become almost 
necessary for a literary man, he confessed he knew nothing, as stated in 
his verses descriptive of a journey through Upper Austria. 

From Bristol he was transferred to the Charterhouse in London, where 
he remained about two years; and on leaving, with a mind ever greedy for 
intellectual food, he placed himself under Mr. William Nicholson, the author 
of not a few scientific works, who had opened a Philosophical Institution in 
Soho-square, and on the very premises where a school had been kept by 
Dr. Barrow, once celebrated for his Bampton Lectures, which Dr. Parr used 
to say, as recorded in his Life, were written by a less-known author. 
There Mr. Kenyon was initiated into the mysteries of the molecules of 
matter, and of all the gaseous substances in animal and vegetable life pro- 
duced by the curious combinations of chemical and electrical agents ; and 
from which have resulted those marvels of the human mind, the inventions 
respectively of a light, that almost turns night to day, and of a telegraph- 
wire, that nearly equals the rapidity of thought, and, as it 

Speeds the light intercourse of soul with soul, 
And wafts a sigh from Indus to the Pole— 


verifies to the letter the distich of Pope. 

From the novel and amusing experiments in practical philosophy—and 
which have subsequently been turned to a better account than improve- 
ments in the manufacture of gun-powder, and of bleaching liquids that 
doubly benefit the calico-printer,—first by giving more rapidly by art the 
whiteness previously produced by the slower action of the air and sun ; 
and, secondly, by destroying the very fabric at one time, and thus increas- 
ing the demand for it at another—Mr. Kenyon went to Cambridge. But he 
soon discovered that the abstract ideas of pure mathematics were far less 
amusing than the concrete of practical philosophy; and the isolated letters 
of algebra, employed to designate quantities known and unknown, less 
attractive than when the same symbols are combined into words, expressive 
of the known facts of matter, or the unknown fancies of the mind: still 
less was he disposed to adopt as a self-evident axiom the dictwm of Professor 
Vince, who after reading, at the suggestion of a friend, Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” threw it away contemptuously, because it proved nothing. 
With little inclination thus for the studies of the place, his University friends 
predicted he would soon turn his steps elsewhere: and so doubtless he 
would have done, had he not found, to his great delight, a congenial spirit 
in the person of Mr. William Smyth, then a lay-fellow of his own college, 
Peterhouse, but who was afterwards better known as the eloquent Professor 
of Modern History, when his lectures were subsequently published, and 
ran through five editions. The connexion thus formed between the tutor 
and pupil was continued as that of friend and friend up to the death of one, 
who ever lived in the recollection of the survivor as the beau ideal of what 
a Fellow of a college ought to be. 

At the time when Mr, Kenyon was at Cambridge, there was a greater 
galaxy of young men of promise than the University had ever seen during 
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a period of seven years, commencing with 1800. To this fact Byron, who 
had no love for Cambridge, and, as his enemies have said, for anybody but 
himself, has borne a reluctant testimony ; for he has observed, that of his 
cotemporaries a considerable number had subsequently made themselves 
a name in the senate, and on each bench, episcopal and judicial, and in 
various walks of literature, ancient and modern, and in poetry and prose. 
Now as Mr. Kenyon was one of those cotemporaries, he felt, no doubt, 
more than the usual bitterness of a young author’s disappointment, when 
he found he had failed to catch the ear of the public in his first work, “ A 
Rhymed Plea for Tolerance ;’”’ and this, too, after he had proclaimed his 
desire to do something that the world would not let die. 

For the neglect, however, which his poems met with in his own day, 
Mr. Kenyon, like not a few others of every age and clime, felt disposed to 
console himself with the hopes of the favourable attention that would be 
paid to it at another period. But though, as Porson told Archdeacon 
Travis, their letters might be directed to posterity, they would probably be 
never carried according to the direction, yet the verdict of a later age has 
not unfrequently reversed that of a former one; and it was doubtless with 
a feeling of this kind that Mr. Kenyon thus expressed himself in his last 
work, “‘ A Day at Tivoli, with other Verses,” where, after stating that— 

* Men pass like clouds, or waves, or morning dew, 
(A thought not very deep nor very new,”)— 


he adds a few lines further on,— 


“ Yet if all die, there are who die not all— 
So Horace hoped—and half escape the pall ; 
The sacred Few whom love of glory binds, 
‘ That last infirmity of noble minds, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days,’ 
And win through lofty toil undying praise. 
What if for these, now verging to the tomb, 
As yet nor laurels spread, nor myrtles bloom, 
Proud mortgagees they stand of Fame’s estate, 
And for the brave reversion bear to wait. 
While they, to whom their own ungrateful soil 
Green chaplets gave not, guerdons of their toil, 
In calm content their avarice sublime 
May well forego, unpaid the debts of Time ; 
Who, e’en while clutching at the generous pelf, 
Priz’d ever most the virtue for itself.” 


But though Mr. Kenyon missed the prize for which he was contending, 
and the loss of which affected merely his purse, by compelling him to pay 
what his publisher would have been only too happy to do, yet he was 


not one of — 
“The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,”— 


as every page of his poems proves abundantly ; and though he felt—as who 
would not ?—that his poetical powers had not been duly appreciated, yet, 
with a person of his usual placidity of temperament, the feeling must have 
been only temporary; and he no doubt smiled, eventually, to think how 
the portrait, which he drew of another aspirant for the bays, would be 
considered the picture of himself, where he says in his first work,— 
* Disenchanted now by truth, 

Stand forth in real guise the dreams of youth. 

Dicers I knew them in a desperate game, 

Mad jousters in the tournament of fame ; 
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Where the too tempting prize, though thousands miss, 
Yet every rash adventurer deems it his. 

Mere doting usurers, their last guinea lent, 

E’en avarice dozed in dreams of cent. per cent. ; 
Whom Hope, long Promiser, that seldom pays, 

Cheats with post-obit bonds of distant praise.” 


With this clue, then, to the inmost thoughts of the author, one can un- 
derstand why in his last work he wrote the following “ Hint to Poets :”— 


« Brother bards—if dreams ye nourish, 
Through new fancy or new truth, 
?Mid the sons of fame to flourish, 
Ye must lean on heart of youth. 
Youth is eager, youth elastic, 
*Plieth both to old and new; 
Age deems all, but old, fantastic, 
And doth ‘novel gauds’ eschew. 
Youth, as yet of time unthrifty, 
Poet’s song will stay to hear ; 
Bent on business, grey-beard Fifty 
To the charmer stops his ear. 
Bring us back your wand’ring Homer, 
Glorious pedlar, poem-pack’d : 
Midas old shall greet the roamer 
With a clause from Vagrants’ Act. 
Count not on your fresh creation ; 
Living Homer begg’d his bread : 
*Twas a second generation 
Twin’d its wreath for Homer—dead.” 


a 


Mr. Kenyon’s second volume, that appeared in 1838, five years after the 
first edition of ‘The Rhymed Plea,” &c. and one year before the second 
edition, is under the modest title of ‘‘ Poems, for the most part occasional.” 
Like its precursor, a portion of it is devoted to a satire in ridicule of “ Pre- 
tence,” where the author has left the high tone he had assumed originally, 
in imitation of Juvenal, and taken rather Horace for his model. 

Thus, then, has Mr. Kenyon been exhibited in the triple character of 
a philanthropist, philosopher, and poet; while they, who have rarely met 
with a fervent apostle of charity, not so much in money as in mind, 
and are desirous of seeing the portrait of one, drawn in colours at 
once beautiful and true, must turn to the second part of the “ Rhymed 
Plea,” from which every minister of every creed will learn more in a 
few nervous and spirit-stirring lines, than volumes, no matter how large 
and learned, can teach; and so it is hoped the reader of the following ex- 
tract will confess :— 


“If crime she find, let Law just vengeance take: 
But crime of creed she doth not find, but make. 
Like Esop’s wolf, who mark’d the lamb for prey, 
Herself the guilt invents, then turns to slay. 

But He, each inner motive wise to scan, 

Shall look with kindlier glance on erring man ; 

And, though the lictor smite, refrain his rod, 

For tolerance, earth-rejected, dwells with God. 

Pilots of good! who guide o’er farthest seas 

Untired, our Bible-laden argosies, 

To where, by populous Ganges, weed-like thrown, 

The poor dejected Pariah pines alone ; 

Or where, ’mid Polynesia’s seas of blue, 

Some island seer proclaims his stern taboo ; 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 
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For these with generous haste unload your freight,— 
Our faith, our morals, all except our hate. 

By Indian streams, beneath Australian skies, 
Countless as stars, ere long, our fanes shall rise ; 

And white-rob’d Hopes each altar beam above, 

But lay their first foundations deep in love. 

So shall your task be hailed indeed divine, 

And Heber’s gentlest spirit bless each shrine.” 

If these be not verses of the highest order, both as regards the senti- 
ments and language, but are merely rhymes, as the author’s modesty called 
them, it would be difficult to say to what other lines the greater title can 
be fairly assigned. 

It remains, then, only to speak of Mr. Kenyon as one of those who, as 
Horace says, are fruges consumere nati. After leaving the University, he 
gave his evenings up to London society of the more intellectual kind; and 
during his rambles through the country became acquainted with that won- 
drous talker, Coleridge, who, as the writer of this can testify, when he met 
him at a small dinner-Party—for Mr. Kenyon’s theory and general practice 
was, that the number on such occasions should not be less than the Graces 
nor more than the Muses—began to open his mouth at five p.m. and never 
closed it till the clock struck twelve, and, scarcely allowing himself time to 
eat a morsel of food, or to swallow a glass of wine, he exemplified to the 
letter the line of Horace, descriptive of a river, that— 


“ Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum :” 
“That flows, and as it flows, for ever will flow on.” 


And having thus entered the circle of the so-called “ Lake-Poets,”’ Mr. 
Kenyon became the friend of Southey and Wordsworth, the former better 
known in his best days for the marvellous quantity of works he wrote in ex- 
quisite prose; and the latter for a peculiar kind of poetry, that, like olives, 
is enjoyed with as much relish by some as it is rejected by others. His 
mornings, however, were generally devoted to reading, the fruits of which 
are to be seen in all he has written; and as he was never known to be an 
idle man, he exemplified what Richard Heber, the celebrated book-collector, 
used to say, that it is astonishing what a man can get through, if he will 
only read three hours a-day,—from nine to twelve in the morning,—those 
hours so sadly squandered by persons not economists of time. After the 
close of the war in 1815, during which England was completely shut out 
from the Continent, except during the short-lived period of the peace of 
Amiens, Mr. Kenyon seized the opportunity of travelling abroad, where 
he feasted the eyes both of body and mind with whatever Italy could 
furnish to shew that giants once lived in lands now inhabited by only a 
race of pigmies. On his return to England, he led for some time a life 
of retirement, during which he probably wrote the greater portion of 
his first work, and some of the smaller pieces, especially—the lines on 
his dog, Cartouche, which was a very remarkable one, if the writer’s 
memory does not deceive him,—of trifling events that occurred upwards 
of forty years ago; and on coming into society again, he married a 
Miss Caroline Curteis, whom he addresses as ‘“‘ Nea” in the ‘“ Verses 
written in a Churchyard,”—and after living some twelve years in all the 
unalloyed happiness of a mutual love and a congeniality of sentiments,—for 
she, too, either had herself, or caught from her husband, the fever of poetry, 
a few proofs of which are to be found in the poems indicated by Caroline 
K.,—he had the misfortune to lose her; and feeling that he could never 
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find her equal, nor be contented with less, he remained a widower, and 
endeavoured to enliven his otherwise solitary home by a circle of friends, 
fond, like himself, of literature, and drawn from various countries on each 
side of the Atlantic; and thus as he grew in years, he recalled to his own 
memory, and that of his University contemporaries, the intellectual hours 
passed in his rooms at Peterhouse, where young men were asked to meet 
at five p.m. to dine and to stay till midnight, enjoying the cenas noctes- 
que Detim of his favourite Horace, and unconsciously imitating in early 
years the grey-haired Symposiats of Plutarch and the Deipnosophists 
of Athenseus. 

Of his sufferings during the two or three months that preceded his death 
the writer knows nothing, and can therefore tell nothing ; but he well re- 
members, that the last time he saw Mr. Kenyon, so completely were his 
spirits broken down by a lingering and painful malady, that he confessed 
he no longer felt the wish to live. And as his whole life had been a con- 
tinued career of kindness towards his less fortunate fellow-creatures, and 
he could truly say that he had written— 


“No line, that dying, he would wish to blot,”— 


it is not too much to suppose that he saw in death not a foe to man, but 
his last and best friend, as it relieved him at once, and for ever, from 
bodily pain, and the scarcely less mental anguish of witnessing the suffer- 
ings of others that he had not the power to relieve, when they were of that 
kind that money could not reach. 

He was buried in Lewisham Churchyard, in the vault belonging to his 
wife’s family, and hence there is probably no intention of perpetuating the 
epitaph he wrote upon himself :— 

“ Riches I had—they faded from my view, 
And troops of friends, but some deceiv’d me too ; 


And Fame, it came and went—a very breath, 
While Faith stood firm, aud sooth’d the hour of death.” 





VANDALISM IN FRANCE, 


Monstevr DE Cavmont, who, for the long, the steady, and the dauntless 
course he has taken in the wide field of archeology in France, is so well- 
known and esteemed, has recently brought forward, in a bold and effective 
manner®, one of the greatest outrages ever offered to the feelings of the 
educated classes, not only of France, but of the civilized world. The bare- 
faced hardihood with which it is being perpetrated is the more scandalous, 
because, at a time when France is taking credit to herself for a conservative 
disposition towards her ancient national monuments, the outrage complained 
of is being perpetrated under the sanction of the Government, as repre- 
sented by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

A few months since, M. Leo Drouyn, one of the most active members of 
the Société Frangaise d’ Archéologie, visited the town of Dax, in the Départ- 
ment des Landes. He was surprised to find the walls of the town, in their 
entirety, of Roman architecture; and, in spite of some few reparations and 
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whitewashings effected in the worst possible taste by military engineers, 
in most excellent preservation. From the illustrated description by M. 
De Caumont, we can perfectly understand their importance to the architec- 
tural antiquary, and fully agree with that gentleman in pronouncing them 
to be the most complete Roman mural fortification in France, possibly in 
Europe. Certainly, in England we have nothing remaining so perfect: the 
walls of Pevensey may be best compared with it; but those, though grand 
and imposing, have lost at least one-third of their original extent. 

The castrum, in form a polygon, approaching somewhat to a square, is 
about 440 yards from north to south, by about 330 yards from east to west. 
A foss, forty yards wide, encompasses it on every side, except on the north- 
west, where it is protected by the Adour, one of the pretiiest rivers of the 
west of France. In this angle is situate the castle, a building of the four- 
teenth century, and divided from the town by a wide moat. The walls of 
the castrum are faced with small square stones, divided, every six or seven 
layers, with bonding courses of tiles. The walls are flanked with semi- 
circular towers, of which there are at least forty. The internal construc- 
tion of some of these towers is peculiar, and particularly interesting. They 
are solid at the base, but at a certain height they become concave; and 
one, of which M. De Caumont gives a drawing, is furnished with an 
opening outwards. The upper part is so covered with brushwood that 
M. De Caumont could not correctly ascertain the character of a cornice 
which appeared to crown the top. Two of the chief gates have been lately 
destroyed; and it would seem that no record has been kept of them, so 
thoroughly has Dax been overlooked by the antiquaries of France, and 
probably by those of other countries. One gate has been preserved by 
being walled up: it is of a single arch, constructed with stones of large 
dimensions. Another closely resembles those of the castrum of Jublains, 
in Mayenne, first brought into publicity by M. De Caumont, and engraved 
also by Mr. Roach Smith, in the third volume of his Collectanea Antiqua. 

Such was the condition of the Roman walls of Dax a few months since : 
but unhappily, contemporaneously with their discovery, as it may be justly 
called, and pari passu, their destruction commenced. Dax is a little town 
of the sixth or seventh class, with a population of about 6,000 inhabitants, 
Some of the more influential tradesmen, with a view to private benefit, 
moved the town-council—at the head of which is a member of the Com- 
mittee of Arts and Monuments—to vote, under the pretext of improvement, 
the demolition of the walls. M.Drouyn hoped that such an unheard-of 
act of vandalism would be repudiated by the Committee of Arts and Monu- 
ments, and by the Government; and he lost no time in entering his protest 
against it. The reply of the Minister of the Interior (M. Mérimée) shews 
with what little effect. He receives a certain report from the Prefect des 
Landes, based on the assurance of some architect of the place, (probably in 
the pay of the town-council,) which, he stated, sanctioned his countenancing 
the destruction of the walls, because they had been almost entirely recon- 
structed in the middle ages and in modern times! And 80, for the selfish 
objects of a few ignorant traders, one of the ancient glories of France is to 
be swept away! The traders are encouraged to proceed. 

M. De Caumont, however, has sounded the alarm throughout the country 
in strong language, and in a tone of manly and energetig¢ indignation. He 
produces plans and drawings of the walls, and describes them from his own 
personal survey, exposing alike the gross ignorance of the architect who 
has mistaken architecture purely Roman for medieval, and the easy man- 
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ner in which the Minister of the Interior allows himself to be duped, and 
finds excuses to sanction the scheme of a few intriguing individuals to 
enrich themselves at the public expense, and at the loss of all lovers of 
their country and its monuments. 

In recording our warm approbation of M. De Caumont’s courageous and 
effective exposure of this crowning act of vandalism, we feel assured we 
speak the sentiments of the antiquaries of Great Britain, and of all educated 
and right-minded men; and if we can do no more, we promise to make the 
exposure as complete in this country as he has made it in France. 





MICHAEL ANGELO* 


Micnagt Anceto fully realizes the ideal of a true artist: poet, painter, 
sculpture, architect—great in each, we hesitate in pronouncing in which his 
greatest excellence was displayed. Had he confined the exercise of his 
genius to any single art, he would have reaped renown and the admiration 
of all posterity. If we read his sonnets, the lofty purity of his soul, the 
striving after the good and the true, are manifest in every line. The per- 
fectibility of human nature was to him no impossible dream, but an aim 
that throughout his long life he sought to realize, and, aided by the exer- 
cise of his transcendant genius, exercised through the teaching capabilities 
of art. Law and @onscience were his agents in the great work he assigned 
to himself; by these he was himself guided and restrained, and by and 
through these he sought to recall his countrymen from the deep moral 
degradation into which he saw they had sunk. 

To fully comprehend the nature and character of this noble man and true 
artist, we must recur to his birth and parentage, and examine the influences 
that conspired to build up his character. Both as a man and an artist, he 
is a most exalted model and worthy example, whose influence, not confined 
to the age in which he lived, will be felt for all time, or so long, at least, as 
duty and virtue are ranked among the qualities that serve to bind the ele- 
ments of society together. At no more fitting time than the present could 
the study of the life of this man be more profitable to art. 

At the time of the appearance of Michael Angelo, Italian society was 
in a state of most chaotic disorder ; it needed a preacher of law and of con- 
science,—it found one in Michael Angelo. Let us see why he above all 
others was best fitted for the task. 

Arezzo was an old Etruscan city, fallen from its high republican state, 
inhabited by a choleric race; it was a city of judges, from which all other 
cities borrowed their podestas. Born in the city, Michael Angelo had a 
judge for his father. He descended from the Counts of Canossa, rela- 
tions of the Emperors, who founded, against the Popes, the School of 
Roman Law at Bologna. With marvellous and instinctive prescience, his 
parents bestowed upon him at his birth the name of the angel of justice, 
Michael, as the father of Raphael gave to his son the name of the angel of 
mercy. 








« “The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti; with Translations of many of his’Poems 
and Letters. Also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. By John 
S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S.,” &e. (London: Longman & Co, 2 vols.) 
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One of the most ordinary subjects of Italian farces was the podesta 
exhibited as powerless with his law in the foreign cities to which he had 
been invited, and from which he was soon driven out if he sought to enforce 
the law. But in Italy everybody derided the idea of justice. Like Bran- 
caleone, Michael Angelo sought to make the sword of justice respected. 
To execute his will, a stranger and alone, required the heart of a lion. He 
became one of those fighting judges of the thirteenth century. He had 
the soul and the stature of the great Ghibelines of that time, of such an one 
as Dante honoured as the ‘“ Lombard soul, with slow-moving eyes,” as we 
should say, the lion in repose,—4 guisa di leone, quando si posa. 

As under the reign of moneyed men Michael could not hope to bear the 
sword, he took the chisel instead. He became the podesta and judge of 
Italian art. In marble and in stone he wrote the high censure of the time. 
For years his life was a perpetual contradiction, a fierce battle. 

Noble but poor, republican in soul, all his lifetime he served princes and 
popes. He was brought up in the house of the Medici, who employed him 
in sculpturing—statues of snow! An envious rival disfigured him, and 
rendered him deformed for ever. Made for loving and being loved, he 
remained always alone,— 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


But the greatest contradiction was himself. Born stoical, austere, proudly 
fixed in his duty, yet his heart was not of stone. He had a grand Italian 
soul, always expanding beyond the frame in which it was enclosed, in the 
vivid contemplation of beauty, the pursuit of the ideal, derived both from 
the study of Zeno and Plato, With this internal struggle, this contra- 
dictory effort, he suffered, died, if we may so express it, all his lifetime. 
Whoever visited him at night (he slept but little), and found him at work, 
with lamp on his forehead, like a Cyclops, would have believed he saw a 
brother of the Titans: and there was something truly Titanic in his genius. 
Yet beneath the Titan was the man, His sole confidante, poesy, makes 
this sufficiently known. Every evening, after his solitary repast of a little 
bread and wine, he rhymed a sonnet, always upon the same texts—upon 
the soul’s ineffectual efforts to shape itself out of the block, of the difficulty 
it encounters in disengaging from out of the marble the idea, the object 
of his desire, his austere bride. Many times he wished to die. One day 
he wounded his leg; barring his door, he went to bed, with no desire to 
rise from it again. A friend, seeing his door remain closed, became 
alarmed, sought another access, found a passage, and forced him to be 
nursed and healed. 

The secret of his despair he revealed to no one; but we divine the 
cause to be, that his soul was too great for its destiny; it could not shape 
itself to the frame it worked in: even his prodigious talents twice failed 
him in his work, ‘* Death and the Last Judgment.” 

From the long duration of his life, he looked upon the dawn and the 
close of a century; forty years of infinite hope, and of glory—forty years of 
disasters. Becoming more and more solitary in his life, he thought himself 
inspired by God to influence the destiny of a people, and amid a fallen, 
devastated, dishonoured nation, he became greater by his character as a man 
than even by his works, which were the boldest and the most gigantic of 
human attempts. When all others had lost it, he alone retained a con- 
science. Alone he grew, and remained strong amid the shock of public 
and private misfortunes. It were a delightful task to relate by what 
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means he accomplished this effort, superior to his works in sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and poetry,—to shew how he moulded and shaped 
his own soul. 

It would appear that the lives of the great masters of the sixteenth 
century fulfil the prophecies contained in the life of Dante. Raphael 
realized in perfection the ideal of abstract beauty, the image of Beatrice 
which abided with Dante amid his shipwrecks and disappointments. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, a restless, desultory genius, who studied every art and 
every science, and could not be satisfied,—he represents the agitations of 
the exiled poet wandering from city to city, finding no peace, and no 
repose. Michael Angelo, in his statues and frescoes, revivified the austere 
imagination of the Divina Commedia, as in his sonnets he spoke the proud 
and lofty thoughts that had not been heard since Dante. But the seeds of 
destruction and death had grown among this people in the intervening 
two centuries. The Renaissance revealed itself to the world upside down. 

The imagination of Michael Angelo was so sublime, that very frequently 
his hands failed to embody his terrible ideas. This is why he left so many 
of his works in an unfinished state: the defect noticeable in the knee of 
his Moses arose from the impetuosity with which he attacked the block of 
marble. The instant he perceived the slightest defect or imperfection in a 
work, he left it, and would never return to it again. His severest critic 
was himself. We perceive, in examining his drawings, that he recom- 
menced nine, ten, or even twelve times, the drawing of a head, before 
attaining the desired expression; yet his figures have in them something 
increate, as if he had never even sketched his conception,—a thing im- 
possible in human art. 

His “ Last Judgment” cost him eight years of labour. He was at that time 
sixty-five years of age: even then he said with bitterness, ‘‘ 1 knew more 
in my youth than I know in my old age.” This work was the sheet-anchor 
of his life, and by it he rigidly held. He wished to shew to his country, 
that for all its crimes a judgment, the judgment of God, must come : more 
and more, year by year, this thought fixed itself in his heart as his only 
safeguard. As he says in one of his letters, “If we could die of grief, I 
should no longer live ;” but the thought of the great work he had under- 
taken sustained his soul, and raised him above ordinary human weaknesses. 
Nourished by the thoughts of Dante and of Orcagna, he resisted with a 
proud disdain the allurements of his time. In his great picture, he repre- 
sented that man, like the globe itself, is always on the point of falling, and 
must be sustained by a strong hand. Everything must bend before this 
idea of conscience. He wished to humble the pride of which Florence 
was traditionally the seat,—a natural wish for so bold a man in the midst of 
a bastardizing of art. 

The attachments of Michael Angelo are full of sweetness. He had only 
women for friends, particularly Vittoria Colonna; pure and holy affections 
these, which rendered him a poet, and both in art and in philosophy opened 
to him the celestial spheres of the ideal. He amused himself with the 
young, the simple, and the lowly. He preferred the natural conversation 
of poor painters and stone-cutters to the affectations of the aristocracy. 
Nothing in his whole life is more touching than his attachment for his ser- 
vant Urbino. One day he said to him, after many years of faithful service, 
“Urbino, what would become of you if I were to die?” ‘I should be 
obliged to serve another master.” “Oh! my poor friend, I must not let 
you be so unfortunate ;” and he immediately gave him a considerable sum 
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of money. He would allow no one but himself to attend his servant Ur- 
bino during his last illness; he would sit in a chair by his bedside the 
whole night. Upon his death, he replied to Vasari, who had written to 
console him :— 

“M. Giorgio,—I write with difficulty, yet I will endeavour to say something in 
reply to your last letter. You know that Urbino is dead: this is to me a dispensation 
of Providence, and a source of much grief. I say it is a favour from God, because Ur- 
bino, after having been the stay of my life, has taught me not only to die without regret, 
but even to desire death. I have kept him with me twenty-six years, and have always 
found him faithful. He had grown rich. I looked for him to be the staff and support 
of my old age: he has left me, with only the hope of meeting him in Paradise. I have 
a pledge of his happiness in the manner of his death. He had no regret at leaving this 
world; the only thought that troubled him was that of leaving me exposed to evil in 
this wicked and deceitful world. It is true that the better part of myself has already 
followed him, and nothing remains to me but pain and misery.” 


Although Michael Angelo lived and worked retired from the world, he 
never separated himself from it. He recognized and cultivated the friend- 
ship of the great, of the cardinals and the learned men of his time. He be- 
haved to them as a great lord, as a noble descendant of the house of 
Canossa. For the smallest service rendered him, he gave his priceless 
drawings in return, such as are now the pride of many collections of Europe, 
—his Prometheus, his Ganymede, Fall of Phaethon, &c. 

In Michael Angelo the whole man was intact. Obstacles were his edu- 
cation. When Bramante succeeded in making him abandon the tomb of 
Julius II., he acquired the art of painting in fresco, so well suited to the 
ardour of his genius. In the Sistine Chapel he painted the Prophets and 
the Last Judgment; and when, at seventy-five years of age, he finished, 
in the Pauline Chapel, the Conversion of Saint Paul and the Crucifixion of 
Saint Peter, in a fit of despair he said to Vasari, ‘‘ Painting, especially 
fresco, does not suit old men.” Yet he could devote himself to the com- 
pletion of Saint Peter’s. During the fourteen years of life that yet remained 
to him, he directed gratuitously the construction of the dome. 

This was Michael Angelo, whose life was a series of trials, which dimin- 
ished not with age; he continued troubled with great ideas. He travelled 


intrepidly on his way, always mounting upwards. If the future seemed - 


closed to him, if in one of his letters he wrote these discouraging words, 
‘There remains to me nothing but courage to die,” he employed his time 
in expanding the traditions of life :— 


“There is one branch of critical investigation connected with the mental history of 
this great man which is full of interest, but which has hitherto been imperfectly 
touched upon. I refer to the intimate alliance which may be traced between the lofty 
tendencies of his art and of his poetry, and to the powerful influence exercised upon 
both by the Platonic philosophy, a deep attachment to which he appears to have im- 
bibed in early youth, through an intimate connection with the Platonic Academy of 
Florence. As to the greater part of its members, their connection with it was little 
more than a piece of fashionable homage to Lorenzo de’ Medici, its great patron and 
supporter ; but in the case of Michael Angelo, and some few others, it was different. 
Steering clear of the absurd puerilities mixed up with its theories, he seized upon the 

and notions which more or less belong to every form of Platonism, and with them 
impregnated both his art and his poetry. This being the case, I have deemed it expe- 
dient to trace out the sources of his Platonic habits of thought and speculation.” 
(Preface.) 


His philosophical communion with Marsiglio Ficino, Politian, and Pico 
di Mirandola produced most singular results: for while these philo- 
sophers reconciled Paganism and Christianity in their formulas, Michael 
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Angelo united them in his marbles,—Plato with Moses, Orpheus with 
Jesus Christ. He began with the worship of physical beauty, and then 
combined the extremes of sensualism and spirituality ;—Bacchus with 
Jeremiah, Hercules and the dying Christ: he ran from one extremity— 
matter, to the other—mind. He understood the exaltation of mind as 
weli as Dante, and the intoxication of physical beauty as well as Ariosto. 
He bent his era, like the bow of Ulysses, and made the two ends meet 
and touch,—sensualism and mysticism, Lucrezia Borgia and Saint Theresa, 
Aphrodite and the Madonna, the Banquet of the Gods with the Descent 
from the Cross. 

The religious character of Michael Angelo is a topic of deep interest. 

At first, when under the influence of Platonism, it was an insatiable thirst 
and aspiration for eternal beauty; then he had no other religion than 
could be found in the contemplation of Pagan idols: these he worshipped. 
He writes, “My eyes greedy of beauty, my soul has no other virtue 
wherewith to mount to heaven than the contemplation of beautiful forms.” 
Such was the faith of the Italian at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
There is no trace of a positive faith ; beauty takes the place of every vir- 
ae Catholicism slept shrouded under this vision of the philosophic 
ideal. : 
But out of his pagan cradle, amid a profane court, Michael Angelo 
advanced every day to the repentance and austerity of the Roman religion. 
Deceived by nature, by art, and by life, he made an immense but vain 
effort to enter upon the true faith. But he was restrained by powers of 
his own creating—by hands of marble and of bronze, which held him to 
the past. He desired to break these chains, and often cursed the works 
that bound him to earth: invoking the God of the Christian, he prayed 
for strength to break his bonds. 

While divided between the ancient world and the modern, he opened 
his arms to the Gospel, seeking in it that faith which had not yet illumined 
his soul. Still his mind, full of the recollections of antiquity, mingled the 
sacred with the profane; and while under this influence, he painted the 
Hebrew prophets side by side with the pagan sybils. But at length the 
long pilgrimage of this troubled soul towards ideal forms reached its end. 
Starting from the depths of paganism, he gradually attained to the light 
of the Gospel. 

There was one mind, one heroic heart, to whom Michael Angelo was 
deeply indebted for this happy result,—to Savonarola. The life of this 
martyr has been so frequently related, that there is no necessity for repeat- 
ing it here. Mr. Harford has introduced it into his book because his in- 
fluence upon Michael Angelo was very great. Both of these great minds 
were intent upon the same important object, that of awakening the sleep- 
ing conscience of their country,—Savonarola by his preaching, Michael 
Angelo by his painting. By reading the sermons of the inspired monk 
the painter became himself inspired. While the echo of the words of the 
preacher has died away, and their influence has ceased, the painter’s visible 
warning, the guantus memor of the avenging judge remains, displaying, in 
all the stern reality the mind of man could conceive of, that day without 
a morrow, without remission: every one in presence of this great picture 
feels himself judged. } 

The poems of this master-mind reveal to us the mental revolutions he 
passed through. They are his confessions, and with an ingenuous clear- 
ness they reveal to us the struggles and torments of a soul divided between 
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the two tendencies of his era. His works always respond to his inward 
feelings, and they bear also the imprint of public life. He lived to see 
thirteen popes; and all the revolutions in the Christian world are to be 
found in his frescoes and his marbles. His art under Alexander VI. was 
almost wholly pagan. The statue of Moses belongs to the times of Julius 
II. The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel was executed in the interval between 
the sack of Rome and the taking of Florence. Of Leo X. we have already 
spoken. To Clement VII. we owe the “ Last Judgment.” After avenging 
Romanism of the humiliation of the Reformation, there remained but one 
more task to be performed—to commemorate the restoration of the Church, 
by raising the dome of St. Peter’s. Four popes passed from the earth 
while Michael Angelo was engaged upon this work. We scarcely know 
which of the works of this great man to admire most,—his sculptures, his 
frescoes, his architecture, or his poems. Few lives possess more interest 
to the thoughtful reader; and Mr. Harford has undertaken the task of 
narrating it with due reverence, and executed it with skill and care. 
To the artist especially the life of Michael Angelo cannot be too familiar. 
For the greater part of his long life he continued a patient student of 
nature; he reflected her works with conscientious truth. 

Mr. Harford’s life of this truly great man is profusely illustrated, and 
is a most valuable contribution to our literature. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


TYBOURN-BROOK. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZIne for January, 1856, I gave some 
account of the course of the river Fleet ; 
I now propose to treat of two other 
streams of scarce less importance in the 
physical geography of the metropolis, and 
also associated in many ways with its do- 
mestic history. These are the West- 
bourne and Tybourn-brook. I take the 
latter first, as it stands next in our course 
westward, 

This bourne, or brook, has its source in 
the fields on the south-west side of Hamp- 
stead, nearly abreast of Roslyn-house. 
They bear the name of “ Conduit-fields,” 
on account of the spring being gathered 
_ into a conduit-head for the sake of the 
water, which has been long celebrated for 
its purity. In Hone’s “Table-book” is a 
sketch of the spring, which at that time 
(1825) was simply covered by an arch. He 
calls it “Shepherd’s Well,” and the fields 
“ Shepherd’s Fields ;” neither names, how- 
ever, Seem at present to be known to the 
water-carriers. According to this account, 
the spring does not freeze; its water is 
almost of the same specific gravity as dis- 
tilled, and is yielded to the amount of 
several tuns per day. 


To the inhabitants of Hampstead it has 
long been highly valued ; for this beautiful 
and picturesque locality is very deficient in 
its supply of water, many of the springs in 
the neighbourhood being strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, and thus unfit for drink- 
ing or culinary purposes. The primitive 
fashion of water-carriers bringing water 
from the spring, and vending it at so 
much per pail, may still be seen in this 
suburb, carrying us back to the days of 
conduits, when these very waters were no 
inconsiderable portion of the water-supply 
of the city of London. 

The conduit-head at present shews us 
the spring covered over with a large slab 
of stone, at each end of which is an aper- 
ture for dipping the pail, and steps to 
descend lower when the water is low. 
The springs in this field are a very serious 
impediment to the making of the tunnel 
for the Hampstead Railway, which is now 
being excavated about one hundred yards 
higher up in the meadow. Powerful steam- 
engines are being erected for the purpose 
of keeping the water from the works, 
which has hitherto been attempted with- 
out success. 

From the conduit the stream descends 
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in a meandering course towa.ds Belsize, 
or rather its site, for the house and park 
have fallen a prey to the speculator, and 
are being fast covered with villas and 
streets. It runs in a small sedgy hollow 
hardly perceptible, but making one or two 
pools for the watering of cattle,.and in 
wet seasons converting the lower meadows 
into a swamp; and after crossing Belsize- 
lane, is no more seen as an open stream 
until its exit as a common sewer into the 
Thames. 

Maps do not always take the trouble of 
marking so insignificant a rill, but with 
the aid of several belonging to different 
dates, and a comparison with the locali- 
ties, the whole of its course may be clearly 
defined. Mogg’s map of London delineates 
it very correctly until it reaches Regent’s 

ark. Following this guide, we find that, 

after crossing Belsize-lane, it passes east- 
ward of the Dissenters’ college and chapel, 
then bending towards the Avenue-road, 
crosses and runs parallel to it, until it re- 
ceives an additional rillet, rising close to 
Belsize, which joins on at the corners of 
the Townsend and Acacia Roads, and in 
this passage both parts pass over the 
Primrose-hill tunnel. The course then 
lies along the western side of Townsend- 
road, as far as Henry-street, Portland- 
town, when it suddenly bends to the west, 
crosses Primrose-hill-road at the end of 
Charles-street, and, after passing the Re- 
gent’s Canal, enters the Park, continuing 
its route close to the late Marquis of 
Hertford’s villa, on the east side. Hence 
it meanders along parallel to the orna- 
mental piece of water; and before the 
Marylebone fields were formed into Re- 
gent’s Park, it received a small rillet 
which arose close to the Zoological Gar- 
dens; the track is still visible, and the 
spring drains into the piece of water 
above alluded to. When nearly opposite 
Sussex-place, it bends out of the enclosure 
across the road, passing beneath that range 
of dwellings towards Alsop’s-terrace, New- 
road, midway between Upper Baker-street 
and Upper Gloucester-place. 

Until we reach this point, maps have 
marked out the course with tolerable cor- 
rectness ; but hence to Oxford-street little 
assistance is to be derived from them. 
Faden’s map, however, published in 1785, 
gives a very good idea of this part of Lon- 
don before covered with streets. Alsop’s- 
buildings, on the north side of the New- 
road, opposite Marylebone workhouse, are 
the only range of buildings to be seen. 
The workhouse was a new structure, a 
mere nucleus to what it now appears; its 
entrance was in Northumberland-street. 
All else are fields, with hedgerows and 
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footpaths, down to Manchester-square ; 
but in the midst there is a block of build- 
ings, standing alone, and marked “ Stables 
of the Horse-Guards,”—the site now occu- 
pied by the bazaar famous for cattle-shows 
and Madame Tussaud. It is also the ter- 
mination of a water-course which shews 
itself a little distance from the New-road, 
describing the segment of a circle. This 
is a part of Tybourn-brook ; and by this 
authority, and attention to the locality, 
we can easily trace its route. 

A slight hollow in the New-road, be- 
tween Upper Baker-street and Upper 
Gloucester-place, shews the course of the 
stream after passing beneath Alsop’s-ter- 
race; and it may be traced across York- 
mews, bending towards Gloucester-place, 
and returning to Baker-street, under the 
bazaar, in the direction of South-street. 
It follows one side of that street, crosses 
Marylebone High-street, a little north of 
Marylebone-lane, keeping by its side until 
it reaches Bentinck-street, when it turns 
westward across the lane to Wigmore- 
street, being there clearly defined by the 
hollow in the road. Henee it passes along 
a little to the west of Barret’s-court, a 
place filled with a low order of brokers’ 
shops, towards James-street, keeping on 
the eastern side of which it reaches Ox- 
ford-street. 

Here we must rest a little, for it is 
chiefly this portion of the bourn which 
connects itself with the domestic history 
of London, inasmuch as it gives name to 
a large parish and metropolitan borough, 
in population and wealth equal to many 
a capital; also to a spot of terrible signifi- 
cance in our annals of crime. But there 
is a better record than this; it is asso- 
ciated with the patriotism and public spirit 
of the citizens of London, who as early as 
the thirteenth century, eschewing the foul- 
ness of the Thames, sought in the environs 
for “sweet waters” to supply its place: 
among other sources, none were more cele- 
brated than those of Tybourn. 

Tybourn, or Teybourne, was the name 
of a village whose church is supposed to 
have stood on the site of Marylebone 
court-house. Each time that structure 
has been rebuilt, quantities of human 
bones have been discovered, which seem 
to point out the situation of a church- 
yard; and its proximity to the brook is 
confirmatory. The name has been derived 
of ey, “island,” and bourne, “a brook :” 
in that case, T would be part of a preposi- 
tion denoting proximity. But the Saxon 
tigh, “enclosure,” may also be the prefix ; 
at all events, it may be presumed that it 
marked some peculiarity at this point: Ty 
and Jey oceur very frequently as a prefix 
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all over England. In the map of 1720 in 
Strype’s Stow, that of Pim and Tinney, 
1747, and one published by Dicey in 1765, 
close to what is now Wigmore-street there 
was either a division of the brook forming 
a little island, or an additional rillet run- 
ning into the main course at an acute 
angle. With this description I leave the 
derivation to abler hands, 

Tybourn church, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was in a lonely and desolate situa- 
tion. Probably most of the parishioners 
were scattered about in a few homesteads, 
and, as it often happens, distant from the 
church : its proximity to the road from 
London—now Oxford-street—would there- 
fore be a disadvantage rather than a pro- 
tection, as it would expose it to the at- 
tacks of marauders who lurked about for 
the unwary traveller. It was therefore 
often pillaged, got neglected, and became 
dilapidated, until in 1400, Braybrook, Bi- 
shop of London, granted permission to 
the inhabitants to remove it to a spot 
where they had recently erected a chapel. 
Accordingly, a church was erected further 
north, in a place perhaps better inhabited, 
and it was dedicated to St. Mary ; and its 
proximity to the bourne caused it to be 
distinguished by that addition, so that the 
village gradually became known as Mary- 
bone, now Marylebone, a corruption of the 
above names. This old church stood until 
1740, when, being ruinous, it was taken 
down, and the present unsightly structure 
built in its place. High-street bears but 
little trace of ever having been a village 
far from London; but Marylebone-lane 
gives most significant proof—in its wind- 
ing course—of having arisen on the site 
of an old village communication with the 
growing metropolis, By an inspection of 
old maps, it will be seen that even Mary- 
lebone-street, near the Haymarket, de- 
rives its name on account of occupying 
the site ofan old lane or path to the vil- 
lage so called. 

The waters of Tybourn were first 
brought into use by the citizens of Lon- 
don in the 21st of Henry III.,—“ for the 
profit of the city, and good of the whole 
realm, thither repairing; to wit for the 
poor to drink, and the rich to dress their 
meat,”—by a grant, “ with liberty to con- 
vey water from Teyborne by pipes of 
lead into their city.’ Many merchants— 
“strangers of cities beyond seas”—gave 
benefactions in 1236 to that end. The 
great conduit in West Cheape was the 
first ; then the tun in Cornhill, in 1401; 
and in 1438 Sir William Eastfield, mayor, 
was a great benefactor, and erected a 
large conduit near Shoe-lane, in Fleet- 
street. 


[March, 


The conduit-heads in which the water 
was collected previous to being sent by 
pipes to the city, were chiefly by the side 
of Oxford-street, then Tyborne-road. One 
field on the north side was particularly 
devoted to the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, who erected upon it a house for the 
reception of the city authorities at their 
annual inspection of the conduit-heads. 
This was called the “ Lord-Mayor’s Ban- 
queting House,” and stood upon the 
ground now occupied by Stratford-place. 
This field is now embraced by Marylebone- 
lane on the east, Wigmore-street on the 
north, Duke-street on the west, and Ox- 
ford-street on the south. Within this 
space was enclosed a portion of the brook, 
and some conduit-heads. 

It was a gala-day for the citizens and 
their wives, that annual visit to the con- 
duits. It took place on the 18th of Sep- 
tember ; and there is a record of that in 
1562 :—“ The Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and 
many worshipful persons, rode to the con- 
duit-heads to see them according to the 
old custom: then they went and hunted 
a hare before dinner and killed her; and 
thence went to dinner at the Banqueting 
House at the head of the conduit, when 
a great number were handsomely enter- 
tained by their chamberlain. After din- 
ner they went to hunt the fox. There 
was a great cry for a mile, and at length 
the hounds killed him at the end of St. 
Giles’, with great hollowing and blowing 
of horns at his death: and thence the 
Lord-Mayor, with all his company, rodeo 
through London, to his place in Lombard- 
street.” A reference to Aggar’s map will 
assist the imagination in realizing the pos- 
sibility of such sport being afforded to our 
worthy citizens three centuries ago. The 
position of many of the conduit-heads is 
marked in Lea and Glynne’s map, 1700: 
one is behind the Banqueting-house, an- 
other at the corner of Marylebone-lane, 
which yet exists, and is pointed out by 
a stone let into a house close to Wigmore- 
street, dated 1776; one higher up, at a 
bend of the lane; two on the south side 
of Oxford-street,—the most distant being 
near North Audley-street, and which is 
also said to remain. In 1747, Marylebone- 
lane and the brook bounded this part of 
London; but in 1765 the whole of the 
site of the conduits and Banqueting-house 
was laid out in streets, and the “sweet 
waters” of Tybourn followed the common 
fate of London brooks, passing into the 
humble condition of a sewer, effaced from 
sight and memory. 

Its course further southward is marked 
by stronger physical indications: Oxford- 
street, in general one of the most level of 
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roads, is here deeply indented by the pas- 
sage of the brook, which, crossing the 
road, curves eastward over Davis-street 
by the mews; Brook-street, to which it 
gives name, by Avery-row, a narrow and 
almost squalid locality, which seems built 
along its bank. It proceeds over Grosve- 
nor-street, by the mews, to Bruton-street, 
close to its union with Bond-street. Con- 
duit-street slopes down to the same point : 
its name, it is needless to say, derived from 
a conduit-head formerly on the spot. 
Hence by the mews from Bruton-street 
to Hay-hill, the most abrupt descent of 
any on its course ; through Bolton-row, in 
the rear of the gardens of Devonshire- 
house, passing at the end of Clarges-street, 
Half Motn-street, the middle of White 
Horse-street, a little west of which, in a 
deep valley, it crosses Piccadilly, into the 
Green-park, where, but a few years since, 
was an open basin, surrounded by some 
fine elms, into which its waters were re- 
ceived: it is now filled up. 

Let us glance back at the maps of Lon- 
don which shew this district when the 
brook was the line of demarcation be- 
tween the swelling town and green fields. 
A plan is extant in the British Museum 
exhibiting the north side of Piccadilly 
previous to the erection of the street just 
mentioned, giving us the names of all the 
fields, and their hedgerow divisions. The 
plan seems to belong to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and shews us a large 
meadow, of nine acres, called “ Stone- 
bridge-fields,” from the bridge which here 
earried Piccadilly over the stream. On 
this meadow all the streets above-men- 
tioned, between Hay-hill and Piccadilly, 
were built, and the hedgerow forming 
the eastern division passed right across 
Berkeley, now Devonshire-house ; the rest 
of those premises, with Berkeley-street, 
&e., being planned out of a meadow styled 
“Penniless Bank.” North of the brook, 
the site of Berkeley-square, were “ Great 
Brook Field” and “ Little Brook Field,” 
Mr. Audley’s fields being on the west: the 
name is preserved in Audley-street. On 
part of this last property, the plan marks, 
among other things, a proposed “ ducking- 
pond,” indicative of a sport which, judging 
from London maps, must have been ex- 
ceedingly popular in its environs, almost 
to our own time. 

The map of Johann Baptist Homann, 
published at Nuremberg about 1700, also 
gives some interesting information on the 
locality of the brook between Oxford-street 
and Piccadilly. It marks the meadows be- 
tween it and Hyde-park as “ pasture,” and 
distinguishes “ Little Brook Field” by the 
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name of “Pump House Grounds.” The 
“ pump-house” is marked, both in map 
and plan, at a corner of the brook oppo- 
site to the end of what is now Conduit- 
street: its name is sufficiently obvious of 
its purpose. The condition of this part of 
London, as shewn in this map, makes the 
story related by General Oglethorpe, of 
having shot a woodcock in the adjoining 
fields during the reign of Queen Anne, 
by no means a thing of wonder. But in 
less than forty years afterwards, as we see 
by Foster’s map, 1738, Bond-street and 
the Grosvenor-square districts have been 
erected, and the brook ceases to pass 
through green fields. It may be worthy 
of mention, that in the fortifications made 
by order of parliament in 1643, a strong 
bulwark was constructed on the west side 
of the brook, north of Berkeley-square, at 
a place called “Oliver’s Mount.” The 
neighbourhood of Hay-hill figured also in 
the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyat, a skir- 
mish having here taken place between the 
insurgents and royal troops, which ended 
in the defeat of the former. After the 
execution of Sir Thomas, his head was 
fixed upon a pair of gallows erected on 
this spot. West of the brook was held 
a fair in the month of May, which became 
a nuisance, and was prevented by the 
magistrates as early as 1708, but con- 
tinued much later. May-fair is now the 
name given to a fashionable district west 
of the brook. One of its former celebri- 
ties were clandestine marriages performed 
here, after the fashion of those at the 
Fleet prison. 

The ancient course of the channel, after 
it passed into the Green-park, to its exit 
into the Thames, is not very clear. Fai- 
thorne’s map, in 1658, shews us its course 
in almost a straight line across the park 
to the site of Buckingham-palace. Here 
it had reached a low and swampy soil, 
through which its accumulated waters 
must have meandered in divided streams, 
and without doubt contributed in a great 
part to form the delta on which the an- 
cient Abbey of Westminster is built. The 
island of Thorney, in possession of the 
monks, must soon have undergone a pro- 
cess of drainage; and that must have been 
continually going on as the city of West- 
minster grew up and expanded around the 
abbatial dwellings. The park of St. James’ 
was made by Henry VIII., he having 
drained the swampy meadows for that 
purpose; and in Norden’s map, 1593, we 
evidently see the draining ditches made 
at that time. The canal was a still further 
improvement in 1659, and, according to 
Ogilby*, was supplied by the waters of 





® Book of Roads, 1675. 
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the brook. This has been converted, in 
the present generation, into a more pic- 
turesque and ornamental shape. 

Norden’s map gives the best ground for 
believing that the outlet for the brook, 
after bending a little to the west to 
James-street, pursued its course along Col- 
lege-street to the Thames, turning a mill 
at the end, which has left its memory in 
Millbank. This map is a very interesting 
record of the condition of the place, and 
exhibits the stream meandering along, 
sometimes breaking into an island, some- 
times receiving the draining of some 
ditches, through gardens and orchards, 
and perhaps here and there fringed by 
some old willows. It forms the western 
boundary of Westminster of that day, and 
seems to have been the remains of the 
watercourses that formerly isolated the 
old city. It is now a common sewer, and 
is named from the street through which it 
passes. 

Another course has been pointed out as 
that in which it made its exit into the 
Thames. This is by the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond sewer, which was not entirely co- 
vered in until ten years ago. This began 
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at James-street, Buckingham-gate, crossed 
Charlotte-street, to the side of Elliot’s 
brewery, to Vauxhall-bridge-road, parallel 
to which it flowed for some distance ; 
crossing it by the Willow-walk, it took 
a direct course to the river, having the 
Neet-house gardens on the west side, and 
emptied itself immediately opposite Nine 
Elms. In this route it received several 
draining ditches, particularly from the 
side of the Penitentiary. 

This very direct and regular course 
seems to suggest an artificial origin: it 
may have been partly an old watercourse, 
but I am inclined to think it was made to 
divert the waters from the mill-stream 
which went along the wall of the monastic 
gardens—now called College-street—when 
the increase of buildings led to the disuse 
of the mill, from the necessity of con- 
trolling its waters. The ancient condition 
of Westminster has often been under con- 
sideration, but none have taken into the 
account that its physical geography was 
in a great measure due to a little spring 
rising in the fields of Hampstead. 


J. G. WALLER. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE PYRENEES. 


Mr. UrBAN,—I beg to send you a few 
notes made during my rambles in the 
Pyrenees, on certain peculiarities of the 
churches erected by the Templars in the 
higher parts of the valleys of the French 
Pyrenees, near the ports or passes into 
Spain. 

These churches partake in some degree 
of the character of a fortress, or at least of 
a place of refuge. That the Christians of 
former times required and possessed such 
places of refuge is evident. In most of 
the frontier villages may be remarked one 
stone house, with its tower, and so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of defence. At Lor- 
tet, in the entrance of the Vallée d’ Aure, 
is a spacious natural cavern in the rock, 
which has here an almost perpendicular 
face, the only entrance to which is by 
an opening about 180 feet above the 
level of the plain. Should the necessity 
arise, retreat may be made to a second 
cavern still higher than the first, whilst 
the schist rock of the mountain afforded 
abundant weapons wherewith to annoy 
the enemy. A bell placed outside for- 
merly gave the alarm to the inhabitants. 
The most striking example of a fortified 
church is that of Luz, which has been 


pleasingly, though not very correctly, en- 
graved by Allom for a Tour in France, 
the precise title of which has escaped me. 
This church is protected by two towers 
which flank the chancel, one containing a 
machicolated gateway, and by a crenellated 
wall pierced with loopholes, which sur- 
rounds the churchyard. One of these 
towers possesses a little museum, contain- 
ing four wall-pieces and a collection of 
medieval bitts, stirrups, and armour. 
Should the enemy succeed in forcing this 
enclosure, he would be received by a mur- 
derous fire from crenellated openings in 
the gallery which exists over the vaulted 
stone roof of the chancel, and beneath the 
external roof. 

The Templar churches are not built in 
form of a Latin cross. Three straight 
naves in the larger churches, with semi- 
circular roofs, run the whole length of the 
building, and terminate in as many ap- 
sides, with roofs of cul de four. The 
naves are connected by semicircular arches 
resting on plain square pillars, while plain 
bands, generally resting on a flat stone 
cornice, divide the naves horizontally. 
The windows are either straight and very 
narrow, or small circles. The billet orna- 





* This gallery over the chancel is also found in the churches of Soulon (Pierrefitte) and St. Savin, 
but in both those instances it is evident that it has been an addition of later date, perhaps of the time 


of the Huguenots, 
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ment invariably prevails, especially round 
the circular windows, and in the ornamen- 
tation of the portails. The monogram of 
Christ, with the Alpha and Omega, is in- 
variably found over the principal doorway, 
and usually a sculptured representation of 
our Saviour with a cruciform nimbus, 
seated on the bisellium, His right hand 
giving the blessing with the Latin ges- 
ture; and also the usual emblems of the 
four Evangelists. At Luz, a hand alone, 
with the two forefingers uplifted, is found 
on the under side of the arch of the door- 
way, and it is repeated on one of the cor- 
bels of the roof. In no instance is there 
any sculptured representation of the 
Virgin mother on the building. The 
cross patée of the Templars is always 
placed either in the centre of the sacred 
monogram, or over it, except at Luz; but 
in the courtyard of the Hétel de Gendar- 
merie of that town is preserved a corner- 
stone brought from the church on which 
is the cross patée, and another represent- 
ing two musicians, one blowing a trumpet, 
and the other playing a corne-i-muse or 
bagpipe. Mons. Cenac Moncaux, in his 
pamphlet on the Archeology of Bigorre, 
remarks, “that the whole style of the 
agri, te Church) evidently belongs 
to the second period of the Roman era, 
and that the voussures offer all the orna- 
ments of the eleventh century.” Around 
the sculpture of the tympan of the door- 
way is an inscription much defaced, but 
the latter part is still plainly legible, It 
reads thus—CVI XfO POSVIT HAN. Mv*', 
As the formula 3% occurs in early MSS. 
for 80, I presume that the year 1055 is 
intended to be designated. The other 
churches which bear the cross patée of 
the Templars, are a very beautiful one at 
St. Beat, at the entrance of the Spanish 
Vallée d’ Aran, and the church at Arreau, 
with four other smaller churches higher 
up in the Vallée d’Aure. They are 
situated in the villages of Cadéac, Ancizan, 
Guchen, and Vielle. The only remaining 
part of the Templar Church at Ancizan is 
the old castellated tower pierced with loop- 
holes, to which the modern church is join- 
ed. At Guchen, the following inscription, 
by a liberated slave, on a stone slab in- 
serted in the wall of the church, is worthy 
of remark :— 


MODESTI | 
FAVSTI F. | 
FESTALIB. 

ET FILJ 
HEREDES. 
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I am not sure whether the church at 
Sarancolin should be added to this list, 
not having been able to visit it. A Chris- 
tian church dedicated to St. Exupére is 
said to have existed at Arreau as early as 
650. The present church was built by the 
Templars about the end of the eleventh 
century, and they had a house adjoining, 
now occupied as a convent, The north 
side of the church presents a blank wall 
supported by buttresses, and flanked by a 
lofty tower. There can be but little 
doubt that the buttresses and the Gothic 
windows of the south side were added 
when the church was rebuilt in 1560. 
And here it may be remarked, that the 
Gothic style was introduced under the 
English domination much less in these 
parts of Bigorre than in the northern 
part, nearer Gascony. The neighbouring 
church of Cadéac was rebuilt in 1558. In 
all the churches of these valleys the win- 
dows are few and small, and placed at a 
considerable height. The single columns 
of the portail of Luz give place at Arreau 
to twin columns of red and of white mar- 
ble alternately. On one of the capitals of 
Arreau is sculptured a Palmer trampling 
on a Saracen’s head; on another, the sin- 
ner bearing on his breast a bag, supposed 
to be full of sins, is allegorically repre- 
sented as being pushed into hell by a being 
with forked feet and tail, and by a ser- 
pent which twines around him. On the 
portail at Cadéac, a human head alone is 
thus surrounded by serpents. A remi- 
niscence of the Templars may be noticed 
in a cockle-shell over the door of a pri- 
vate house at Arreau, with the letters 
I. H. S., also the owner’s initials, and the 
date 1551. 

And now, having ended my notes on the 
Templar churches, let me call the atten- 
tion of the traveller to two other interest- 
ing churches in these parts not generally 
visited. The church at Sére, beneath the 
chateau of St. Marie, one of the last for- 
tresses in the possession of the English in 
these parts, is the earliest and most per- 
fect type of the churches of the Roman 
era in the valley of Lavedan. In gene- 
ral arrangement it resembles the church 
of Luz, but it is of earlier date; the 
windows are narrower, and the west end 
consists of a plain gable pierced for two 
large bells near the. apex. The tympan, 
over the doorway, is elaborately sculp- 
tured, and in addition to the Saviour and 
the evangelical emblems, are two birds, 
whose significance is not very evident. 

Mention has been made of the existence 
of a Christian church at Arreau in the 





> On the other side of the church is achateau, which belonged to the historian of the Campaign in 


Russia, the Comte de Ségur. 


At present it is inhabited by his daughter. 
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sixth century. At the village of Valca- 
brére, (Vallis caprarum,) formerly a Ro- 
man town, situated at the foot of the hill 
on which St. Bertrand de Comminges now 
stands, is a church dedicated to St. Just, 
said to have been erected in the sixth cen- 
tury, immediately after the retirement of 
the Germanic hordes. It was evidently 
constructed with such materials as were 
at hand, and particularly with the columns 
of former Roman buildings, which are 
placed together as twin columns, and even 
one upon another, without a very nice re- 
gard to preportion. Several Roman fune- 
ral tablets are built into the walls, and two 
fragments of a frieze, of bold design and 
exquisite workmanship. It would appear 
that the whole superstructure is placed 
upon the base of an ancient building, pro- 
bably of some heathen temple, for the 
stones of the substructure are squared and 
very massive, whilst the upper works are 
of stones of the ordinary size; and the 
base at the eastern end was evidently not 
planned for the present church. Again, 
at the height of about three feet from the 
ground, a very bold and massive stone 
cornice runs round three sides of the 
building, and as this cornice is found both 
in side and out at the same height, it is 
most likely that it is composed of massive 
stone slabs, which run through the whole 
thickness of the walls, and thus once 
formed a base for some other structure. 
The plan of the church resembles, gene- 
rally, that of Sére, already described, but 
the church is much more lofty, and the 
walls of the side-naves are relieved with 
circular arches and columns. A bold string 
of billet ornament runs round the circular 


GRESHAM 


Mr. UrBan,—Although I can scarcely 
say that I was surprised at seeing in your 
Number for this month an answer to my 
letter on the state of Gresham College, 
yet the apparently plausible signature un- 
der which its writer communicates with 
you certainly caused in me no small asto- 
nishment. Your correspondent is, no 
doubt, a very great admirer of the prin- 
ciple expressed by the words “ audi alte- 
ram partem ;” but I really think that he 
might improve his argumentative facul- 
ties. by learning to keep strictly to the 
question in point. He commences by stat- 
ing that, in his opinion, the subject will 
admit of “no small amount of ventila- 
tion ;” but towards the end of his letter, 
the “amount of ventilation” that he has 
applied seems to have altogether blown 
away the question which I first raised. 

That question, as I stated it, was simply 
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part of the apse, and the same ornament 
appears on the capitals of the pilasters, 
Large plain pearls are the only ornaments 
on the bases of two of the square pillars. 
The external part of the small centre win- 
dow of the apse is of Roman design. The 
altar-top is composed of one block of dark 
grey stone, about four feet six inches 
square, said to have been of great anti- 
quity ; and as it is hollowed out, so as to 
leave a projecting rim, it is evident it was 
made before altar-cloths were in use. The 
doorway on the north side is of the tenth 
century. The tympanum represents the 
usual figure of our Saviour, with the four 
Evangelists kneeling towards Him. On 
each side of the door, in lieu of the usual 
columns, are four figures in Roman cos- 
tume, and with decidedly Italian counten- 
ances: one female figure, with a plain 
crown, supporting a cross on her breast 
with her left hand; two ecclesiastics and 
one layman, two of them holding each an 
open, and one a closed, book. Possibly the 
crowned figure may be meant to represent 
Queen Brunehaute, regent of the king- 
doms of Austrasie and Burgundy, whom 
Gregory the Great exhorted to induce her 
subjects to abolish idolatry; but this is 
merely a conjecture. The capitals repre- 
sent the martyrdom of St. Just, the ston- 
ing of St. Stephen, and other kindred sub- 
jects. The remains of the Roman theatre, 
aqueduct, Via Tiberiana (which runs to- 
wards the village of Tiberan), &c., will 
well repay the examination of the anti- 
quary. In the village he may remark 
some of the white and black gradins of 
the theatre devoted to some common use. 
Tam, &., 3B. WrtttaMs, (F. §. A.) 


COLLEGE. 


as follows:—Is not the Government in 
equity bound to give some assistance to 
Gresham College, seeing that in bygone 
years it deprived them of valuable pro- 
perty, from which much profit has accrued 
to the public, and by the loss of which a 
damage felt even to this day has been in- 
flicted on the foundation? The vunly no- 
tice that your correspondent takes of this, 
is to blame the trustees for having dis- 
posed of the site of the college so cheaply, 
and to commend the Government for hav- 
ing made so good a bargain. Allow me 
to tell him that both his censure and his 
praise are misapplied. The sale was ef- 
fected by act of parliament, and therefore 
did not at all partake of the nature of 
a bargain. As for my being “terribly 
alarmed” at the threatened interference of 
Government, I can only say that I feel, 
in common with many others, no small 
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anxiety as to the fate of an institution so 
ancient and valuable as that of Gresham 
Coliege ; of an institution to which I feel 
sure all true-hearted citizens must turn 
with pride and veneration. 

And now permit me to make a few 
remarks on the sweeping reform which, if 
it ever took place, would give so much 
delight to your conservative correspondent 
— Audi alteram partem.” 

We are first of all startled by the 
abrupt assertion that the City of London 
contains no inhabitants. How then, it is 
argued, can the lectures be delivered to an 
audience worthy of the talents for which 
the respective professors are eminent, when, 
after business hours, the city is a desert 
place? But we are told that the musical 
lectures are well attended. Well, here is 
a plain contradiction. If the city can 
send a good audience to one lecture, it 
can send a good audience to all. 

Proceeding on the assumption that Lon- 
don, properly so called, is empty, “ Audi 
alteram partem” has the boldness to pro- 
pose that Gresham College should be car- 
ried off to the west end, and incorporated 
with, or, as I would rather term it, 
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swamped in, the University of London. 
Thus an institution which has now for 
centuries existed in the city, and that 
for the benefit of the citizens, is to be 
suddenly swallowed up by a modern esta- 
blishment and consigned to everlasting 
oblivion. 

I admit that Gresham College is not 
what it should be; but at the same time, 
I reprobate the idea of snatching it away 
from those for whose good it was in- 
tended—the citizens of London. I ima- 
gine that it is not reform, but assistance 
and development that are required. Let 
funds be supplied to the trustees, sufficient 
for enabling them to hold out advantages 
to those who might be desirous of study- 
ing the various sciences, and then it will 
be soon shewn that the city has as many 
aspirants after knowledge as any other 
portion of the metropolis. But never let 
the removal of old Gresham’s bequest to 
his féllow citizens remind us of those words 
learnt long ago at school—“ Urbs antique 
Suit.” 

With many apologies for again intrud- 
ing, I beg once more to subscribe myself 

Feb. 3, 1857. AN OLD FRIEND, 


THE MEADE FAMILY. 


Mr. Unsan,—In the pedigree of the 
Meade family, your correspondent, Mr. 
Sperling, has confounded the first two 
generations, by making both Thomas 
Meade, the father, and Thomas Meade, 
the son, judges, the former of the Com- 
mon Pleas, the latter of the King’s Bench. 
There was, in fact, only one judge in the 
family, and he was the son; and to his 
memory, and not to his father’s, was the 
altar-tomb in Elmdon Church erected. He 
became reader at the Middle Temple in 
autumn, 1562; was made Serjeant-at-law 
at Easter, 1567, and received his appoint- 
ment as judge of the Common Pleas on 
November 30, 1576 or 1577, as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Justice Harpur. Of that 
court he afterwards became second judge, 
and was so at the time of his death, in 
May, 1585, according to the inscription 
on his monument. He never was, as Mr. 
Sperling calls him, a judge of the King’s 
Bench ; the expression de Banco applying 
solely to the Common Pleas, and not, as 
frequently misconstrued, to the King’s 
Bench ; the judges of that court being de- 
signated Justic. ad Plac. coram Rege. 

The confusion arises from Dugdale, in 
his Chronica Series, p. 100, having er- 
roneously inserted Meade’s name as a 
judge of the Common Pleas, twelve years 
after his death, under the thirty-ninth 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCII. 


year of Elizabeth, 1596-7, from a Patent 
Roll de diversis annis, instead of the nine- 
teenth year, 1566-7; but that the latter is 
the correct date, is not only proved by 
Dugdale himself, in his List of Fines, 
(Origines Jurid. p. 48,)—the first one 
levied before this judge being of Hilary 
Term, 1578, and the last being of Trinity 
Term, 1585; but also by the judge’s 
name not appearing in the Reports of 
Dyer, Plowden, or Coke, either before or 
after those dates. 

No doubt existing of the correctness of 
the date of the judge’s death in 1585, as 
inscribed on the monument, and full cre- 
dence being given to the insertion of a 
Judge Meade in Dugdale’s list of 1597, 
Mr. Sperling was, perhaps naturally, led 
into the error of supposing they were dif- 
ferent persons, and consequently that there 
were two judges of the same name. 

The judge was not, as Mr. Sperling de- 
signates him, a Knight; Queen Elizabeth 
seldom conferring that dignity on the 
puisne members of the Bench. The judge’s 
son and heir, a third Thomas, however, 
was afterwards knighted. Of the same 
family was the learned divine, Joseph 
Meade, or Mede. (See Morant’s Essex, 
vol. ii. p. 593.) 
Street-End House, 

near Canterbury. 


EpWakpD Foss. 
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THE LENNOX FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursay,—At p. 200 of your pre- 
sent volume an interesting letter from 
Anstis, Garter king-at-arms, has been com- 
municated by your correspondent H.L.J., 
with the expectation that some of “your 
readers will be able to find out what it 
refers to, and may, perhaps, trace the pic- 
ture mentioned in it.” 

Horace Walpole’s “Catalogue of En- 
gravers, with the Life and Works of George 
Vertue,” published by Dodsley, 1782, enu- 
merates, at p. 293, the four following en- 
gravings as forming his “first number of 
historic prints, published with explana- 
tions *. 

“1, Henry VII. and his Queen Elizabeth of 
York; Henry VIII. and his Queen Jane Sey- 
mour. 

“2. The procession of Queen Elizabeth to 
Hunsdon-house. 

**3, The tomb of Lord Darnley, with James I. 
when a child, the Earl and Countess of Bennox, 
and their youngest son praying by it. 

“4, The battle of Carbery-hill, original size, 
from asmall view in one corner of the preceding 
print.’ 


I will confine myself at present to Ver- 
tue’s “observations” on the original pic- 
ture of No. 3, addressed “to Charles 
Lenox, Duke of Richmond and Aubigny, 
K.G., &e.” 

“The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pomfret being 
possest of a very remarkable old painting re- 
lating to the death of K. Henry Darnley, of 
Scotland, which he some time since presented to 
her late majesty, Mr. James Anderson, the emi- 
nent Scottish antiquary and publisher of the 
four volumes of historical collections concern- 
ing Mary Queen of Scots, when he saw it, judged 
it a piece of so much curiosity as to deserve 
very particular notice, and he accordingly drew 
up an exact description of it, with remarks, in 
the year 1727, for the Rt. Hon. the late Earl 
of Oxford, in whose library they remain with a 
Sine copy of the picture itself, in water-colours, 
which his lordship had caused to be made. 

*« Since this, his grace the Duke of Richmond, 
Lennox, and Aubigny, having found in his castle 
of Aubigny, in France, a duplicate or very old 
copy of the same picture, which, though it has 
suffered by time, happens to be perfect in several 

arts where the other was defective or decayed : 

e lias caused the same to be brought over to 
England, that by a careful comparison of the 
two together, one complete picture might be 
made out, and the whole design of the work by 
that means be the better understood. Of this 
comparison, the following pages are the result, 
into which we have taken the liberty of tran- 
scribing Mr. Anderson's paper, so far as we 
judged necessary, adding thereunto such other 
particulars and remarks as have further occurred 
to us. 

‘The picture is painted on a canvas of 7 feet 
4 inches long by 4} feet high ; and on the upper 
corner towards the right hand is this inscription, 
as a title to the whole: 


*‘ Tragica et Lamentabilis Internecio 
** Serenissimi Henrici Scotorum Regis.” 


Vertue then gives us a full description 
of the inscriptions and medallions, as 
well as the various coats of arms on the 
banners and tomb. 

Several erasures in the medallions and 
inscriptions, reflecting upon Queen Mary, 
had been made in Lord Pomfret’s pic- 
ture, which do not occur in the Duke of 
Richmond’s, 

It appears from one of the inscriptions 
to have been painted by direction of the 
Earl and Countess of Lennox at London, 
January, 1567. The name of the artist, 
Vertue says, appears on the Earl Pomfret’s 
picture in small characters, (being then, 
A.D. 1740, in Kensington palace,) to be 
“ Levinus venetianus,” or “ Vogelarius me 
Secit.” 

I possess a beautiful water-colour draw- 
ing of this picture, 19 inches by 12, by 
«B. L.,” most probably Bernard Lens, 
who died about 1741, and may be that 
painted for Lord Oxford; for I likewise 
have the drawing of Queen Elizabeth’s 
procession to Hunsdon-house, (No. 2, above 
noticed,) copied by Vertue from Lord 
Digby’s curious picture> at Coleshill, 
since removed (Walpole says at p. 260) 
to Sherborn-castle, in Dorsetshire; and 
with the execution of which Lord Oxford 
was so pleased that he sent as a present 
about 60 oz. of plate to Vertue. 

Both the above drawings are in similar 
frames, black and gold, and were, I be- 
lieve, purchased by my father about 1796, 
at a sale—Lord Oxford’s ? 

A drawing of No. 1°, in a similar frame, 
was sold at the Strawberry-hill sale in 
A.D. 1842. 

From the commencement of Anstis’¢ 
letter, communicated by H.L.J., in which 
he acknowledges the receipt of “ the pic- 
ture which I shall carefully return with 
many thanks,” and from his reference to 
Lord Pomfret’s, there can be no doubt the 
letter was addressed to Charles Lennox, 
Duke of Richmond, &c., probably prior 
to Vertue’s observations in 1740. 

By a typographical error in that of 
your correspondent, you have made Queen 
Mary to be daughter of James V., and 
Mary and Douglass half-brother and sister, 
and herself the half-sister of her husband 
Darnley. The omission cf Mary of Lor- 
raine as the wife of James V. and Mary’s 
mother, has caused this confusion. 

Yours, faithfully, E. J. RUDGE. 

Abbey Manor, Evesham. 





® They were published by the Society of Antiquaries, who had appointed him their engraver and 


sub-director 1736, 7; G. V. died 1756. 
> Painted by Mare Gerrards. 


© The original picture by Hans Holbein. 


4 Sir John Anstis, historian of the Garter, died 1743, and his son John succeeded him as Garter king- 


at-arms, and died 1754. 
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FAMILY OF LOCKE. 


Mr. Urban,—The GENTLEMAN’S Ma- 
GAZINE, Vol. lxii., part 2, at page 798, con- 
tains a letter giving an account of the 
family. of John Locke the philosopher. 
The letter is signed with the initials “ H. 
F. Z.,” and is dated at East Brent, Somer- 
setshire, July 17, 1792. Can you, Mr. 
Urban, or any of your readers, furnish any 
clue to the writer of this letter, or the 
sources of his information? At the con- 
clusion of the letter, any person requiring 
further information is referred to Mr. 
Locke, late mayor of Oxford; Wadham 
Locke, Esq., of Devizes, Wilts ; or Thomas 
Locke, Esq., Norroy king-at-arms. There 
is nothing, however, in the previous ac- 
count to shew that any one of these gen- 
tlemen was connected with the family of 
the philosopher. 

Thomas Lock, who was appointed Rouge- 
dragon Pursuivant in 1763, Clarenceux in 
1784, and died in 1808, is stated in “ No- 
ble’s History of the College of Arms” to 
have been descended front a branch of the 
philosopher’s family. He was buried at 
Warnford, in Hants, and is described in a 
grant of arms, which he took in 1767, as 
son of John Lock of that place. Upon a 


print of the Heralds’ College, by White, 
round which the arms of the heralds are 
given, his coat has a martlet for differ- 
ence. 

It is remarkable that during Thomas 
Lock’s connection with the Heralds’ Col-_ 
lege, three grants of arms were made to 
the name of Lock,—one to the herald him- 
self in 1767; the second to John Lock, of 
Mildenhall, in Suffolk, in 1770; the third 
to William Lock, of Norbury-park, Sur- 
rey. All the new coats are slight varia- 
tions of the arms granted to Sir William 
Lock, sheriff of London in 1548, which 
were, Per-fess or and azure, a pale counter- 
changed between three hawks with wings 
addorsed of the last. It is this latter coat 
which is sculptured on the monument of 
John Locke the philosopher, at Laver, in 
Essex. It seems probable, from the date 
of the three grants above-mentioned, and 
for the similar and less usual spelling of 
the name, that the two other grantees of 
arms were connected with the herald. Can 
any of your readers supply any information 
about either of these families, or that of 
the herald ? F.N. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. PARR. 


Mr. UrBan,—The eccentricities of the 
late Dr. Parr are patent to every one, but 
I do not recollect seeing the following 
anecdote in print, and at this moment of 
religious excitement as to the accuracy of 
scriptural interpretation, it may not inap- 
propriately represent the difficulties await- 
ing a revision of Holy Writ. 

A very talented young friend of mine, 
while on circuit in March, 1822, spent 
Sunday with his old acquaintance, Dr. 
Parr, and was not a little startled and 
amused in church by the learned Doctor’s 


freedom in reading the Bible according 
to his own interpretation, and concluding 
the second lesson, ‘“‘ Now Barabbas was a 
robber,” he read, “ Now Barabbas was a 
rascally, housebreaking, murderous, adul- 
terous, pestiferous fellow ; for that is the 
meaning of the text.” 

What would Dr. Parr’s “New Version 
of the Bible” have been ? 


I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


Jan, 27. Batu. 


EARLY TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH. 


Mr. Ursan,—Permit me to enquire, 


the sixteenth century? If not, perhaps 


by means of your Magazine, whether any some of your readers could help me to the 
list has been printed of works translated information I require. 


from the Spanish language, published in 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 22. Edward Hawkins, Esq. V.-P., 
in the chair. 

The President’s appointment of Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq., Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., M.P., Lord Aveland, and John Bruce, 
Esq., as auditors of the Society’s accounts 
for the past year, was read. 

Sefior Uriocoechea exhibited a number 
of photographs of idols and other objects, 
found in New Grenada. 

The Abbé Cochet, Honorary Fellow of 
the Society, communicated “ Notes on the 
Interment of a young Frank Warrior at 
Envermeu, Seine Inférieure, in September, 
1856.” A translation of this paper was 
furnished by Mr. Wylie, who appended to 
it some remarks of his own. This grave 
was found intact, and contained the skele- 
ton of a young person. On each side the 
head was a large ear-ring, the pendent or- 
naments tasteful'y set with coloured glass, 
cut in facets; round the neck a string of 
beads; on the breast a bronze stylus, and 
between the femoral bones the jewelled 
guard of a purse and two boar’s tusks, 
On the right side of the head lay the iron 
cusp of a small spear, which, in the Abbé’s 
opinion, clearly shewed that the defunct 
hail been an effeminate Frankish fop. Mr. 
Wylie’s remarks directed attention to the 
stylus, which he considered evidence of 
the spread of education among the Frank 
population at the period to which this in- 
terment may be ascribed. 

The reading of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
Letters to Sir Edward Nicholas was re- 
sumed. 


Jan. 29. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. 

James Buckman, Esq., Professor of Ge- 
ology in the Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester, and William Lawrence Banks, Esq., 
of Brecon, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. T. Auckland exhibited a gold 
twisted ring found at Ringmer, near 
Lewes, a short time since. The work: 
mauship resembles that of a gold ring 
found with coins of Edward the Confes- 
sor, (see the “Journal of the Archzologi- 
eal Institute, vol. viii. p. 100,) and that 
of a silver ring engraved in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxvi. pl. 17, fig.6. Mr. Auck- 
land also exhibited a silver gilt finger-ring, 
bearing the letters I. C. 

Mr. Samuel Tymms exhibited, 1, a gold 
ear-ring, apparently of oriental workman- 
ship; 2, a bronze finger-ring, inscribed 
with an undecypherable legend, and a 
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RESEARCHES. 


mass of silver coins of Edward the Confes- 
sor, apparently fused by the action of fire. 
This last was found in the garden of Sir 
Edward Bunbury, at Great Barton. 

Mr. Frederic Ouvry, Treasurer, by per- 
mission of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., 
exhibited three silver rings, found in the 
year 1843, in a rude urn, with a number 
of silver and copper Roman coins, in Sir 
Edmund’s estate, near Amesbury, Wilts. 
Two of the rings bore engraved figures 
assimilating in style to Anglo-Saxon art, 
but the influence of Roman art was per- 
ceptible in the third, which bore three 
galeated heads. The coin ranged from 
Tetricus to Theodosius the Second, son of 
Arcadius, (4.D. 408—a.D. 450,) and the pe- 
riod of the deposit is doubtless in the lat- 
ter half of the fifth century. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope exhibited 
drawings of urns found lately at Kir- 
ton in Lindsey, and at Ancaster, Lin- 
colnshire. They resemble the urns found 
at Little Wilbraham, and at Kingston, 
near Derby, as well as those described by 
Mr. Kemble to the Society in the last 
session, found at Grade on the Elbe, and 
are evidently the reliques of a people of 
Teutonic race, who observed the rite of 
cremation in the burial of their dead. 
Mr. Trollope also exhibited a gold armilla, 
apparently of the Celtic period, found at 
Cuxwold, near Caistor, and a bronze dag- 
ger-sheath and handle of the later Celtic 
period, found in the bed of the river 
Witham, near Fiskerton. 

Mr. Trollope himself read a memoir of 
the captivity of John, king of France, in 
England, after the battle of Poictiers. This 
communication was illustrated by a ground- 
plan of Gomerton castle, for a long period 
the residence of the gallant but unfortu- 
nate monarch, and a drawing of the effigy 
on his tomb at St. Denys. 


Feb. 5. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. 

A letter from Mr. John Evans, F.S.A., 
addressed to the Secretary, was read, an- 
nouncing a donation from James More 
Molyneux, Esq., F.S.A., of a series of 
proclamations of the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. The unanimous 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Molyneux for his liberal and most accept- 
able gift. 

The ballot was taken for the Hon. Fred. 
Lygon, who was declared duly elected 
Fellow. 


The Rey. Lambert Larking, Local Secre- 
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tary for Kent, exhibited a stone vessel, dug 
up a few weeks since on the estate of Visct. 
Falmouth, in the parish of Mereworth, in 
Kent. It is ornamented with Norman 
sculpture, and is probably formed out of 
the head of a shaft or column. 

Mr. J. H. Parker read some additional 
observations on Chancels, supplementary 
to Mr. Ashpitel’s paper on that subject. 
Mr. Ashpitel having confined his atten- 
tion chiefly to Italy, Mr. Parker men- 
tioned the principal instances which oc- 
curred te him shewing the early practice 
in France and England. He agreed with 
Mr. Ashpitel that the word Chancel ori- 
ginally signified the space enclosed by a 
Cancellus, or s-reen, and was in that sense 
synonymous with the Choir, or place for 
the chorus; but this was not necessarily, 
or always, the eastern limb of the church ; 
and in this sense there were frequently 
several chancels in the same church, each 
chantry-chapel having its own cancellus, 
and being frequently called by the name 
of chancel, as in the Constitutions of 
Archbishop Gray, A.D. 1256, and those of 
the Legate Otholon, a.p.1268. The prin- 
cipal chancel, or chorus, was also fre- 
quently placed in the nave—or at least 
partly in the nave—both in France and 
England, in early times. In the south of 
France, the chorus is placed in the centre 
of the church, and a large part of the 
congregation assemble between the east 
end of the choir and the high altar, which 
is again enclosed within its own cancellus. 
The space around the altar—called the 
Holy Place, the Sanctuary, the Presby- 
tery, and by other names—was also called 
the Chancel, being enclosed by its own 
cancelli. This was the ease in the pagan 
basilicas, where the tribune was so en- 
closed, and where the eancellarius sat : 
and the same custom was continued in 
the early Christian churches, the Chris- 
tian altar being plaeed on the chord of 
the apse, on the same spot as the pagan 
altar had stood before, and being enclosed 
in the same manner with its own can- 
cellus—the place of which is supplied by 
the altar-rails in the English Church. The 
custom of enclosing the high altar and 
the chorus within the same solid sereen 
only came into use in the twelfth century, 
and more commonly in the thirteenth, 
along with the procession-path and the 
lady-chapel, in consequence of a change 
in the Roman ritual at that period. 

By the law of England, the chancel, in 
the sense of the eastern limb of the 
church, is distinet from the church, each 
having to be kept in repair by different 
parties: and at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the word church did not include the 
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chancel; the order that the two tables of 
the Commandments should be placed at 
the east end of the church, meant at the 
east end of the nave, against the chancel- 
arch, where a partition was commonly 
erected for that purpose. The order that 
“chancels shall remain as they have done 
in times past,” means that they shall. not 
be destroyed to save the expense of keeping 
them in repair, as hundreds were at the 
time of the Reformation; many of which 
were rebuilt at the Restoration, under the 
direction of the great divines and bishops 
of the time of Charles II. The customs of 
the Church of England at that period, to 
which our present Book of Common Prayer 
and our present Act of Uniformity belong, 
are far more binding upon us than the 
customs of any earlier period. The word 
table, both in the time of Elizabeth and 
in the time of Charles II., meant a slab, 
or board only, and did not include the 
framework or other support on which it 
rested; and this slab was ordered to be 
moveable, and is actually found detached 
on all old Communion-tables, when not 
fastened by modern nails or serews. 

The custom of the orientation of churches 
in Franee and England appears to rest on 
ancient tradition, and is one of many an- 
eient customs which seem to shew the 
Eastern origin of the ancient Gallican 
Church, and through it of the ancient 
British Church also. It never was a law 
of the Church, nor a Roman custom, and 
never was a universal practice, though 
always the usual custom; and provided 
that the direction was eastward, that ap- 
pears to have been sufficient, without any 
great exactness being necessary. The 
chancel was often rebuilt at a different 
time from the nave, and the ground-plans 
being laid out carelessly, they do not both 
follow the same line. 


Feb.12. Joseph Hunter, Esq., ¥.-P. in 
the chair. . 

Signor Riccio, author of the well-known 
work on Roman Consular Coins, was elected 
an Honorary Fellow. 

Thomas Baines, Esq., of Liverpool, and 
Henry Murray, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. E. Nightingale exhibited a brass 
bowl found at Wilton, a short time since, 
during excavations for sewerage in that 
town. Attached to the rim are four rings, 
secured by staples, terminating in the heads 
of animals springing from the centre of a 
cruciform ornament. It has been conjec- 
tured that this vessel was designed for 
holding a thuribulum, or censer, but its 
actual use is not known. The workman- 
ship is probably of the eleventh century. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A., ex- 
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hibited an impression of a seal of “Thomas 
Cros de Hackney,” bearing a coat some- 
what resembling that on the seal of Matilda 
Fraunceys, lately exhibited to the Society. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie, F.S.A., communicated 
a drawing of a crozier, forwarded to him 
by the Abbé Cochet. This object was 
found in June last, in the Rue Imperiale, 
Rouen, on the site of the ancient abbey 
of St. Amand, and is supposed to be of 
the thirteenth century. The head and 
ferule are of copper gilt, and the staff is 
engraved with the words + ARGVE + 
OssEcRA. + INCREPA. 

The reading of the Letters of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia. to Sir Edward Nicho- 
las, written from the Hague, in 1655-6, 
was resumed and concluded. 


Feb. 19. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. John Rose Butlin, and Mr. James 
Claude Webster, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a grant 
of Thomas Hunte and others of seven cot- 
tages with garden adjoining, at “ Toure- 
hill.” The seal of Thos. Hunte is appended 
to this instrument, bearing his arms,—a 
chevron within a border, charged with 
roundels: crest, a talbot’s head. Two 
foxes support the shield: legend, S. 
THomas HvnTE. 

The Secretary, Mr. Akerman, read a 
communication by himself, entitled ‘Some 
Account of the Possession of the Abbey of 
Malmesbury, in North Wilts, in the days 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings; with remarks 
on the ancient bounds of the forest of 
Braden :” illustrated by maps of the dis- 
trict, ancient and modern, and comprising 
brief abstracts of extant charters, with 
their land-limits, some of which he had 
succeeded in tracing and identifying. He 
had also been successful in an attempt to 
trace the boundaries of Braden forest. A 
perambulation made in the time of Edward 
III. recites a still earlier one of Henry 
IlI. This forest was once of great extent, 
and in the days of Eadwy included Woot- 
ton (now Wootton-Bassett). In a charter 
of that king its original name of “ Orwol- 
des Wad” occurs. In the days of Henry 
III. the bounds were probably the same 
as those in the reign of John, who af- 
forested the Abbot of Malmesbury’s wood 
called “ Flushrugge,” now known as Flis- 
terage, near Okesey. The boundaries at 
this time began near Lydiard Tregoze, 
proceeding nearly in a direct line to Gars- 
don, thence to Braden-brook, then by 
the course of Swill-brook till it joins the 
Thames, and so to Hailstone and West 
Mill, near Cricklade, to Coleott, to Seven 
Bridges, (then called Lang-bridge,) and 
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southward by the course of the river Rey 
to Shaw-bridge and Lydiard Tregoze. 
By the boundaries fixed in the perambu- 
lation of the time of Edward III., Braden 
is shorn of its proportions, the limits ex- 
tending from Cricklade to Chelworth, leav- 
ing out Colcott, and proceeding eastward as 
far as Purton Stoke, and thence to the pa- 
rish of Minety, and so by the stream called 
Greenbourne to the manor of the Leigh, and 
again to the Thames. An ancient map of 
the time of Elizabeth, of which a copy was 
exhibited, shews the situation and nomen- 
clature of several localities in the forest 
which are no longer recognisable in modern 
surveys. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


Feb. 6. The Hon. Richard C. Neville, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Rev. E. Trollope gave an account 
of the recent discovery of a large number 
of cinerary urns at Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire. They are of the Saxon pe- 
riod, and bear much resemblance, in the 
forms and the character of their orna- 
mentation, to the vases found by Mr. 
Neville in Saxon cemeteries at Little 
Wilbraham and Bartlow. The urns, of 
which Mr. Trollope produced careful draw- 
ings, were found on the estate of Mr. 
Richardson, in cutting through a slight 
mound on the high ridge which runs north 
and south through the greater part of 
Lincolnshire, and is called “the Cliff.” 
The labourers suddenly brought to light a 
group of dark grey-coloured vases, about 
sixty in number, greatly varying in size, 
but all filled with bones. From one a pair 
of bronze tweezers, such as often occur in 
Saxon graves, was extracted, and the no- 
tion having unluckily spread amongst the 
workmen that the metal was gold, the 
urns were speedily broken to pieces as 
soon as found, in a reckless search for the 
precious metal. Seven or eight only were 
rescued from destruction. Within one of 
the urns a small drinking-cup was found, 
and some thin discs of metal, much de- 
cayed; also part of a bone comb. Mr. 
Trollope observed that portions of such 
combs often occur in Saxon urns, and he 
felt persuaded they had been deposited in 
a broken state; possibly the other parts 
were retained by the relatives in memo- 
rial of the deceased. Mr. Trollope pro- 
duced drawings of another Saxon urn, and 
of a broken comb found deposited in it, 
near Ancaster, the Roman Causenne. He 
exhibited also, by permission of Henry 
Thorold, Esq., of Cuxwold, Lincolnshire, a 
very curious gold armlet, found some years 
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since in that parish. It appears to belong 
to the same period as the gold corslet, 
now in the British Museum, found near 
Mold, Flintshire. No armlet of this type 
has hitherto been found in this country. 
Mr. Thorold sent also for examination a 
remarkable dagger, the blade of iron, the 
scabbard and hilt of bronze, elaborately 
ornamented in the same style as the an- 
tiquities found at Stanwick, Yorkshire, 
presented to the British Museum by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the equally 
curious collection from Polden-hill, Somer- 
set, now likewise to be seen in the British- 
room. The dagger, which belonged to 
Mr. Thorold, was found in the bed of the 
Witham, in the parish of Fiskerton, near 
Lincoln; the ornamental details of the 
sheath seem to identify it as belonging to 
the same period as the bronze coating of 
a shield, likewise found in the river Wi- 
tham, and now in the Goodrich Court 
Armoury. The hilt of the dagger termi- 
nates in a little seated figure, of almost 
Mexican or Etruscan aspect ; the eyes had 
possibly been fitted in with enamel. By 
kind permission of Colonel Meyrick the 
shield has been sent, with numerous pre- 
cious objects from Goodrich Court, to form 
part of the Celtic series in the Great Ex- 
hibition of Manchester, now in course of 
preparation under Mr. Kemble’s direction ; 
and it may be hoped that this unique 
weapon of the same period will be placed 
there, with the shield and other reliques of 
the same singular class. 

Mr. Neville described the discovery of 
some Roman antiquities of very uncom- 
mon description on the property of Mr. 
Green, at Great Chesterford, Essex. They 
comprised two cylindrical vessels, formed 
of Kimmeridge shale, which, when found, 
were in most perfect preservation. They 
had been turned in the lathe with great 
skill, and are doubtless to be regarded as 
productions of the extensive manufactory 
of ornaments and objects of that material, 
near Worthbarrow and Kimmeridge, on 
the coast of Dorset, of which the refuse 
pieces, thrown aside by the turner, have 
been some time known as “ coal-money.” 
The vessels, now iti Mr. Neville’s museum, 
are unique; two vases of the same mate- 
rial were found at Warden, in Bedford- 


shire, and are described by Professor Hen- . 


slow in the “Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society.” ‘These, how- 
ever, are formed of several portions rabeted 
together, whilst the vessels found at Ches- 
terford are formed of single blocks of shale 
about seven inches in diameter. Vases of 
Roman pottery were brought to light with 
them, supplying an additional evidence of 
their Roman origin. Mr. Neville brought 
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also two pair of bow-shaped fibule, of 
silver, found near the same spot; the fibulze 
are united by silver chains, of skilful work- 
manship, forming a safety-guard, accord- 
ing to the modern fashion, between each 
pair of these curious ornaments. Mr. 
Neville has found bronze fibule of similar 
form at Chesterford, to some of which a 
few links of such safety-chains are at- 
tached. 

Mr. Westwood offered some observations 
on a certain remarkable class of sculptured 
monuments in Scotland, more especially in 
reference to the valuable work recently 
produced by Mr. Stuart, under the aus- 
pices of the Spalding Club, and entitled 
“ The Sculptured Stones of Scotland.” The 
symbols occurring on these monuments, 
which appear limited to a certain district 
of Scotland, between the Dee and the 
Spey, are very peculiar, and Mr. West- 
wood’s remarks had special reference to 
their remarkable character. On one only 
of these stones had any inscription been 
found, namely, at Newton in Aberdeen- 
shire, in that instance accompanied also 
by Oghams, but without any symbols or 
ornament. The characters resemble those 
of Eastern languages, and had been re- 
garded by the late Professor Mill as Pho- 
nician, whilst Col. Sykes traced a resem- 
blance to the ancient alphabet of the Bud- 
dhists. The principal symbols found on 
the sculptured stones are the mirror and 
comb, a crescent, a sceptre, two circles 
united by transverse lines, (familiarly 
termed the “spectacle ornament,” ) and oc- 
casionally traversed by a remarkable orna- 
ment in form of the letter Z, bearing some 
analogy, as Mr. Westwood pointed out, to 
a symbol which occurs on Gnostic devices. 
Amongst various animals, one is of fre- 
quent occurrence, which has been regarded 
as the elephant, an additional evidence of 
certain Eastern analogies. This, however, 
Mr. Westwood stated certain grounds to 
suppose might represent the walrus. He 
remarked that the early-sculptured and 
incised monuments of Scotland are very 
numerous, and highly deserving of atten- 
tion, and expressed the hope that the 
magnificent works on those of the earlier 
period, produced by the late Mr. Chalmers, 
of Aldbar, and by Mr. Stuart, might lead 
some equally spirited archeologists of 
North Britain to carry forward the series 
of these remarkable memorials. 

Mr. Hawkins stated that a proposal had 
been forwarded to him for carrying out an 
extensive work of “restoration” at Bat- 
tlefield church, near Shrewsbury, the re- 
mains of which, now in very dilipidated 
condition, had been viewed with much in- 
terest on the occasion of the meeting at 
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Shrewsbury, when the members of the In- 
stitute were so cordially welcomed at Sun- 
dorne-castle and Haughmond by the late 
Mr. Corbet, who took great interest in the 
preservation of the church at Battlefield. 
Mr. Hawkins expressed the earnest hope 
that the ancient features of the structure 
might not be mutilated and disguised, as 
too frequently proved to be the result of 
the inconsiderate prosecution of so-called 
* restorations.” 

Mr. Hunter gave an account of some 
reliques of Milton, which, at the obliging 
request of Mr. Wyndham Jones, of Nant- 
wich, he had brought for exhibition to the 
Institute. They consisted of a knife and 
fork, supposed to have been part of the 
personal effects of the poet, and inherited 
by his last wife, a native of Nantwich, 
who survived Milton until 1717. Mr. 
Hunter traced the descent of these reliques 
to their present possessor, as .proved by 
certain affidavits and evidences accom- 
panying them; and he noticed that the 
inventory of Mrs. Milton’s effects contains 
several objects which had belonged to the 
poet, such as his portrait, and a copy of 
“ Paradise Lost.” Mention is made of a 
knife and fork, with handles, described as 
“of toter-shell ;” and this item is supposed 
to relate to the objects exhibited, their 
handles being, in fact, of a clouded agate, 
which might be easily taken for tortoise- 
shell by the appraiser. Mr. Hunter took 
occasion to observe that the funeral dis- 
course supposed to have been delivered by 
Isaac Kimber on the death of Milton’s 
widow, had probably no relation to her. 
Kimber was minister of the Baptist con- 
gregation at Nantwich, with which she 
had been conrected until her decease, and 
the sermon in question had, as Mr. Hunter 
believed, erroneously been associated with 
her memory. 

A communication was received from Mr. 
A. H. Rhind, actually resident at Goor- 
meh, near Thebes, in Upper Egypt, relat- 
ing to the extensive explorations which he 
had organised in the vast necropolis in 
that locality, where the Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty were, as it is supposed, 
interred; as also the excavations in the 
island of Elephantina, commenced under 
Mr. Rhind’s directions, under the zealous 
supervisions of Lord Henry Scott. Mr. 
Rhind had, through the friendly interest 
of her Majesty’s Consul-General in Cairo, 
Mr. Bruce, obtained a firman from the 
viceroy, Said Pasha, authorizing him to 
carry out explorations in any part of Egypt, 
with ample powers. Mr. Rhind promised 
to report hereafter the results which may 
be effected by so well-organised an exa- 
mination of these important vestiges. 

1 
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Mr. Rogers brought for examination a 
singular Cornish hurling-ball, of wood, 
plated with silver, and inscribed—* This 
Ball given to Gulvall by Colonel Onslow, 
Lord of the Manor of Lanisley.” The 
date of this relique of the ancient popular 
disport in Cornwall is probably about 
1600; it may have been a prize-ball, for 
the encouragement of the villagers of Gul- 
vall, the parish in which the Onslows 
resided. The ball measures about 2% in. 
in diameter. 

Mr. Nightingale, of Wilton, brought a 
Saxon bowl of bright golden coloured 
metal, lately found near that place. It 
has three massive rings near the rim, ap- 
parently for suspension. Bowls of this 
description have been found with Saxon 
remains in Kent, as recorded by Douglas, 
and there are some good examples in the 
Faussett collections, described in the Jn- 
ventorium Sepulchrale, by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith. Mr. Nightingale brought also a 
silver ring, partly enamelled, of the time 
of Henry VI., found at Ugford, near Wil- 
ton. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited two an- 
cient astrolabes, one of them made at 
Brunswick in 1594; also a curious mas- 
sive ring set with a crystal, and several 
reliquaries or pendant ornaments of the 
same material. Mr. Franks brought a 
socketed celt of bronze, remarkable as 
having a loop at each side; it was found 
in a Tartar dwelling near Kertch, during 
the late Crimean campaign, Also, a por- 
tion of a bronze scabbard, and the bronze 
hilt of a sword, found in a cairn at Wor- 
ton, near Laneaster, of the same period as 
the remarkable dagger (before mentioned) 
exhibited by Mr. Thorold. No example of 
the hilt had previously been known, al- 
though several mutilated weapons of this 
perio, with the blade of iron, have been 
found. The Rev. J. Lee Warner sent 
rubbings from sepulchral brasses at Wal- 
singham, hitherto unnoticed by collectors, 
and presenting some peculiar details of 
costume. Mr. Carrington brought a rub- 
bing from the brass of John Trembras, 
M.A., rector of St. Michael’s, Penkevil, 
near Truro; he died in 1515. Mr. Burges 
exhibited a cast from a fine ivory mirror- 
case, sculptured with the assault of the 
Chateau d’ Amour, and a drawing of an 
iron arm, in the Muses Correi at Venice, 
intended to supply the place of an arm 
which some warrior of the fourteenth cen- 
tury had lost in fight. Two admirable 
drawings of monuments in Rome were 
shewn by the Rev. Dr. Rock ; one of them 
being the memorial of Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, in the English College; he was 
archbishop of York, and died at Rome in 
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1514. Mr. Cumming exhibited an an- 
cient portraiture of our Saviour, on panel, 
with a gold ground, from the gem said to 
have been sent to Innocent VIII. by the 
Sultan. A similar painting exists at 
Greystoke-castle. 

At the meeting in March, Mr. Burges 
will give an account of certain remarkable 
reliques of early art preserved in the 
treasury at Monza; and the Rev. H. 
Maclean will make a communication re- 
garding the Saxon remains lately found at 
Caistor, in Lincolnshire. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan, 28. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Henry Rodwell, Esq., of Old Broad- 
street; W.H. Forman, Esq., Union Club ; 
John Storr, Esq., of Putney; and H. Wil- 
mot Buxton, Esq., of Sidney-street, were 
elected Associates. 

Mr. Thos. Gunston exhibited a collection 
of spurs, two of which had been found in 
the Thames. One had a rowel of twenty- 
four points, and belonged to the fourteenth 
century; the other was of the time of 
Henry VI., the neck of which measured 
4 inches in length. There were also two 
spurs from Ireland, one found near 
Dublin of brass gilt, and decorated with 
a chevron pattern; the other at Athlone, 
together with ancient horse furniture. 
The spur was, however, of the seven- 
teenth century, and had a rowel of eight 
long points. 

Mr. Witts presented some Somersetshire 
tokens. 

Mr. Moore, of Yeovil, sent a drawing of 
a canopy of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, rescued by him from destruction 
in the churchyard of Brympton d’Evercy. 
Mr. Planché suggested that it might have 
belonged to the tomb of a lady with a 
horned head-dress, now lying in the church- 
yard. In one spandril is a curious repre- 
sentation of the Adoration of the Magi, 
and in another of the Annunciation. In 
the centre are two circles, that to the 
right exhibiting a hand pointing out of 
clouds, the device in the other is seriously 
defaced. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a paper 
“On some Anglo-Saxon Arms found in 
the Thames,” and exhibited various ex- 
amples from his own collection, and a re- 
markably fine specimen belonging to Mr. 
G. R. Corner. They. will be engraved. 

Mr. Corner exhibited some deeds relating 
to the property of Ashmole in Lambeth ; 
they bore the signature of the celebrated 
Elias Ashmole. 

Mr. Cuming laid before the meeting a 
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curious pack of cards, not printed, but 
limned, portraying various characters in 
costume and coloured. The knave of 
hearts is represented ag a quaker; the 
seven of diamonds, the old maid’s arms, 
the supporters being a pig and a monkey, 
with the motto Nemo me impune lacessit ; 
the nine of diamonds (the curse of Scot- 
land) is cut through by a Highlander with 
his claymore; the knave of diamonds is a 
Jew pedlar; the queen, Dollabella; the 
king, a sailor with a sack on his back, in- 
scribed H/-Thetis. Various other charac- 
ters are depicted,—a gipsy, a gamester, 
a footpad, a countryman, a newsman, a 
sheriff’s officer, a gardener, &c. Mr. Cum- 
ing also exhibited an embro‘dered night- 
cap of the time of Charles, and read a 
paper in relation to their ancient use. 


Feb. 11. S. R. Solly, F.RS, FSA, 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Lord Bateman and Lady Cooper were 
elected Associates. 

Mr. Moore exhibited a brass seal found 
among the rubbish of an old house taken 
down at Bower Hiuton, in Martock parish, 
Somerset. It represented a bold flewr-de- 
lis, and around it 8. ADE. DE.STONDONE. 

The Rev. W. A. Jones exhibited the 
impression of a ring found near St. John’s, 
Bridgwater. It represented two heads, 
male and female, face to face; and be- 
tween them two flowers springing from 
one stalk. The legend, IE. SV .SEL.DAMOVR 
(Je suis le scel d’amour). 

Mr. Slade exhibited a drawing of, and 
an impression from, a ring, the property 
of Mr. King, given to one of the Pickford 
family residing at Barrow, near Bristol, on 
the occasion of their aiding him (Chas, II. ?) 
in his escape. On the face are two angels 
supporting a royal crown. Between the 
figures a rose-tree springing from the 
ground. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a good speci- 
men of second brass Antoninus Pius, struck 
in commemoration of the victory obtained 
by Lollius Urbicus over the Brigantes, 
A.D. 144. This was found at Nine Elms, 
Battersea. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited various gold, 
silver, and bronze rings, found in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Warren, of Ixworth. Two of these belong 
to the Saxon period, and have the herring- 
bone pattern. A curious gold buckle found 
at Stowmarket, of the fourteenth century ; 
a gold ring from Hetherset, the legend 
oh REX.EST.AIA.LEGIS. There were six 
others of interest, and they will all be 
engraved. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited specimens of nut- 
crackers belonging to various periods, and 
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read an amusing paper in regard to legends 
connected with nut-cracking. 

Mr. Wright exhibited some relics for- 
merly in the possession of Mr. Richard 
Clark, of the Chapel Royal, connected with 
Caxton, the first English printer, and Bp. 
Ridley the martyr. 

Mr. Bateman exhibited a fine Roman 
ring with an engraved buck, found at 
Stone in Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a short notice on 
Quorr-abbey, and exhibited two seals of 
this establishment which have never been 
engraved. 

Dr. Hodgkin called attention to two ob- 
jects found together in digging a grave in 
a churchyard at Faversham, Kent. One 
is the frontal bone of a human skull of 
small size, the other a Saxon tumbler of 
transparent green glass, in the highest 
state of preservation, 2} inehes high, and 
43 diameter. It has a rimmed lip, and 
traces of the “punting” are visible at the 
base. The glass was found immediately 
over the skull. 

The Autumnal Congress of the Associ- 
ation will be held in Norfolk, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Albemarle. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


THE annual meeting was held February 
2, at the castle of Newcastle. The at- 
tendance was numerous, 

Sir William Lawson, Bart., of Brough- 
hall, having been called to the chair, Mr. 
Robert White and Mr. Martin Dunn were 
commissioned to audit the accounts, and 
Dr. Charlton, Senior Secretary, read the 
Report of the Council. 

Dr. Charlton, having concluded the re- 
port, remarked that five of the new mem- 
bers resided at such a distance from New- 
castle as must, he was assured, preclude 
their attendance at the Society’s monthly 
meetings, and they had no doubt become 
members mainly on account of the “'Trans- 
actions,” a publication which, when it be- 
came better known, would, he believed, 
induce many other gentlemen to join the 
Society. As an appendix to the report, 
the Doctor read a list of the fifteen 
papers brought before the Society in 1856, 
and also a catalogue of the numerous 
donations made to the museum and li- 
brary since the last anniversary, including 
those received on the eve of the present 
meeting :—viz., an ancient horologe in a 
brass case, from the Rev. E. H. Adamson ; 
a bullet, found on Flodden Field, from the 
Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre; a medieval 
east in bronze of a horse and rider, from 
Mr. Robert Stockoe, of Hexham ; and seve- 
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ral valuable works from Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

Dr. Bruce begged to name an incident 
which strikingly illustrated the usefulness 
of the Society’s operations. His own little 
paper on the Antonine Wall, as his friend 
Mr. John Buchanan, of Glasgow, informed 
him, was copied into a number of the news- 
papers published in that city, and stirred 
up certain of the inhabitants to the form- 
ation of an Archeological Society, now 
numbering forty members, with the Lord 
Provost as President. 

Mr. John Fenwick (Treasurer), the audit 
being concluded, presented his balance- 
sheet, which exhibited an expenditure in 
the year of £138 15s. 5d., being £29 5s. 9d. 
in excess of the receipts. 


ANCIENT ORDINATION IN NEWCASTLE. 


The Rev. James Raine, sen., (the routine 
business of the meeting being at an end,) 
rose and said, he had in his hand an 
account from Bishop Hatfield’s register, 
of an ordination held in the church of 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle, in the year 1348, 
in the first week in Lent, which he should 
be happy to present to the Society. In 
those days the Bishop of Durham was too 
much occupied with secular business to 
have time to act for himself in his spi- 
ritual capacity. His spiritual duties were 
generally performed by a suffragan bishop, 
whose name, in this instance, was given 
at the head of the document. It was a 
remarkable fact, and one which would pro- 
bably surprise some of the members, that 
no fewer than 245 individuals were or- 
dained on the occasion in question, com- 
prising 134 acolytes, 65 subdeacons, 24 
deacons, and 23 priests, the names of all 
of whom were given; and it would seem 
to have been the custom for persons going 
into holy orders to copy the example of 
the monks, and drop their own surnames, 
substituting the names of the places with 
which they had been more immediately 
connected before ordination, or of the 
places where they were born. In this 
register he found, as an adopted surname, 
the name of almost every place of any con- 
sequence in Northumberland and Durham. 
On this account, as on others, the docu- 
ment was peculiarly interesting. The can- 
didates who were ordained upon a title 
specified on what title they were ordained, 
and the sum they were to receive for their 
services; and it would be found, on read- 
ing the register, that most of the nobility 
and gentry had domestic chaplains in their 
houses, and that the persons who were 
ordained to minor degrees were ordained 
to act in that capacity. Among others 
might be named Lords Neville of Raby, 
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Hylton of Hylton, and Rokeby of Rokeby. 
He would leave the document with the 
Society, who might do with it what they 
thought proper. The early registers of 
the bishops abounded with information of 
this kind, and might be consulted with 
advantage for biographical materials. The 
subsequent history of a man whom they 
found to have been ordained might be 
traced up to the highest occupations -of 
the State. Among the number ordained 
in 1348 were regular clergy and monks of 
Tynemouth, Newminster, Brinkburn, Dur- 
ham, Hartlepool, Blanchland, Hexham, 
Eggleston, Alnwick, and Sopwell‘in Lin- 
colnshire; also, Augustines, Carmelites, 
Friars Preachers, and Friars Minors. Can- 
didates came with letters dimissory from 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of Carlisle, Lincoln, and Ely. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Rayne offered to go over the 
document at his leisure, and draw up a 
short paper upon it, to be published in the 
Transactions. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 


“ THE MURAL CONTROVERSY.” 

Dr. Bruce rose to read a paper on the 
pamphlet of “A Cumbrian,” entitled— 
“ Mural Controversy.—The Question, ‘Who 
built the Roman Wall?’ illustrated.” 
Having orally alluded, by way of intro- 
duction, to the extraordinary amount of 
attention which this pamphlet had re- 
ceived, not in antiquarian circles alone, 
but in the newspaper-press and in general 
society, and remarked that, had all men 
been antiquaries, or well-informed on an- 
tiquarian subjects, he could have been con- 
tent to leave with them the question be- 
tween himself and the author, and refrain 
from noticing the publication at all, the 
Doctor read his paper, in which he at once 
confessed that the preface to his work, 
written (as is usually the case) subse- 
quently to the work itself, conflicted, 
to some extent, with what was already 
printed; but this conflict only arose from 
the circumstance that new excavations 
had led to new discoveries, inconsistent 
with a former conclusion ; and, caring less 
for consistency than for truth, he had 
frankly stated the facts. We cannot fol- 
low the Doctor into his argument with 
“A Cumbrian” (on whom he fixed both 
ignorance and error) :—the whole paper, of 
which a only was read on Monday, 
will no doubt be published in the Society’s 
Transactions. At the close, Dr. Bruce re- 
marked :—“ A Newcastle newspaper, the 
‘Chronicle,’ has falsely charged me with 
anonymously reviewing my reviewer in 
another local print, the ‘ Express,’ and no 
small measure of vituperation has in con- 
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sequence been heaped upon me. I shall 
not condescend to take any further notice 
of its unjust and ungenerous proceedings.” 
And as to what the author of the pamphlet 
had said of Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. 
Wright, the Doctor read a note of the 
30th ult., which he had received from the 
former of these gentlemen :— 


‘*T have just received the book, and hasten to 
reply. It is evidently written with malice pre- 
pense, and is the greater compliment to you, that 
with every wish to assail ~ book, the ‘ His- 
torical and Topographical Description of the 
Roman Wall,’ he can only find one opinion in 
the work at all vulnerable. The ‘attack’ is full of 
vulgarity, impudent assertion, and imputations 
of unworthy motives, that one would suppose it 
came from some unhappy man who had been 
discarded from college or turned out of his living, 
and was hired to write down something which 
had excited envy, ‘ by hook or bycrook’” I have 
oe patience to get hastily through the 
pamphlet. It is utterly false that Mr. Roach 
Smitb has changed his opinions: they are con- 
firmed rather. I know how Mr. Smith may 
think! I never before knew that Mr. Wright 
wrote the editing part of ‘Stuart’s Caledonia’ 
(second edition. The manner in which the 
* Anonymous of Cumberland’ speaks of one whose 
name will be illustrious when his will be less than 
it is now—a shadow—is impudent indeed. The 
review in the ‘ Express’ is good, but too lenient.” 


Dr. Bruce also read a passage from a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Alexander, of 
Glasgow, the intimate friend of Stuart, the 
author of Caledonia Ri i_ 


“This evening (January 30) I have the plea- 
sure to own the receipt of (and 'o thank you for) 
the copy of the ‘ Northern Express,’ eontaining 
the article on the mural question. I have seldom 
seen a more slashing critique. Whoever the 
pamphleteer is, of a verity he has caught a Tartar. 
Judging from the extracts (for I shall, in all pro- 
bability, never see the contemptible ee, 
the author must be a perfect blockhead. It is 
not worth your while to break a literary lance 
with him; and yet, some of the other journals 
should endorse the exposure which the ‘ Express’ 
has had the merit of giving to the world, were it 
for ——s more than the cause of historical 
truth.” 


Mr. Howard, of Corby-castle, enquired 
if any computation had been made of the 
number of men required to guard the 
wall ? 

Dr. Bruce thought that 10,000 might 
garrison the wall. What was Mr. Clay- 
ton’s opinion ? 

Mr. Clayton thought the number would 
be greater—from 12,000 to 15,000. There 
were eighteen stations, and a cohort in 
each of them; 800 was the ordinary num- 
ber of a cohort, but some of the stations 
had milliary cohorts—cahorts composed of 
1,000 men. 

Mr. Henry Turner made a few observa- 
tions to the effect that we were hardly 
yet in a condition to decide the question, 
“Who built the Wall?” He was not 
convinced, so far, that Hadrian was the 
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builder; and he threw out several sug- 
gestions to Dr. Bruce and other competent 
enquirers, as to modes of solving the ar- 
chological problem. 

Mr. Clayton observed that Hodgson 
first indicated the theory that Hadrian 
built the wall, founding his suggestions 
principally on an inscribed stone in the 
posse-sion of this Society, discovered in 
one of the milecastles. In testing this 
theory they must look mainly to the bill- 
cou try of Northumberland, which had 
been least disturbed by the operations of 
agriculture, comprising about ten miles of 
the wall, between the Knagburn on the 
east and the river Tipple on the west. 
Now, in the wall of Antonine, the inscrip- 
tions that were extant combined the names 
of the emperor and his legate, Lollius Ur- 
bicus; and so, the inscriptions discovered 
on the portion of the wall now in question, 
comprised the names of Hadrian and of 
his legate, Aulus Platorius Nepos. No 
such inscription had yet been found at 
Borcovicus, but evidence had presented 
itself at that station that it was built be- 
fore the time of Severus. Other facts were 
stated by Mr. Clayton, leading to the con- 
clusion that Hadrian was the builder of 
the wall. 

Mr. H. Turner remarked, in reference 
to what had fallen from Mr. Clayton, that 
it did not follow that the stations and the 
wall were built at the same time. 

Mr. Clayton admitted that, as to some 
of the stations, this question might be 
raised; but there could be no doubt that 
the iilecastles and the wall were one work, 
and it was in the milecastles that the in- 
scriptions to Hadrian had been d'scovered. 

Mr. Howard remarked that Severus, 
active and vigilant a warrior as he was, 
would doubtless devote great attention 
to repairing and strengthening the wall, 
wherever and whenever such mural works 
were necessary; and it was easy to con- 
ceive how both names might come to be 
associated with the structure, and how evi- 
dence might come down to us in support of 
both views of the question. 

Dr. Bruce said it was admitted on all 
hands that Severus repaired and strength- 
ened the wall, and the masonry indicated 
that portions of the strueture were of dif- 
ferent periods. 

A desultory conversation ensued, in which 
some stress was laid on the name, “ Seve- 
rus’s wall” —a circumstance, Dr. Bruce 
allowed, of some weight; but to Amerigo 
Vespucci, who only followed in the wake 
of Columbus, was awarded the honour of 
giving his name to the newly-discovered 
continent ; and “Cleopatra’s Needle” was 
the name of a pillar with which Cleopatra 
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had no other connection. Misnomers of 
this description were not unfrequent. 

Mr. Raine said it was not his intention 
to take part in this controversy, for he was 
not competent to do so; but he had in his 
possession a treatise by Hodgson, written 
as far back as 1815, which it was his in- 
tention to publish with his forthcoming 
memoir of the author ; and it would thence 
be-seen how that great antiquary saw rea- 
son to modify his views, and to come at 
last to the conclusion that Hadrian, and 
Hadrian alone, was the builder of the wall. 

The voting papers, handed in to the 
chairman, were cast up, and the following 
members declared to be the 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
Patron.—The Duke of Northumberland. 
President. — Sir John Edward Swin- 

burne, Bart. 

Treasurer.—John Fenwick, Esq. 

Secretaries.—Dr. Charlton, M.D., and 
Dr. Bruce, LL.D. 

Council.—Rev. E. H. Adamson, Thomas 
Bell, William Dickson, John Dobson, Mar- 
tin Dunn, William Kell, W. H. D. Long- 
staffe, Rev. James Raine, jun., Edward 
Spoor, Matthew Whateley, Robert White, 
William Woodman. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, moved by Mr Clayton, seconded by 
Mr. Fenwick, and carried by acclamation, 
the proeeedings of the meeting came to 
a close. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual meeting of this Society took 
place on the 18th Feb. In the absence of 
the President, the Rev. L. Gilbertson, B.D., 
of Jesus College, took the chair. 

The Report of the Committee proposed 
to invite members of the neighbouring 
Architectural Societies to a meeting in 
Oxford in June, and requested the co- 
operation of members. A course of lec- 
tures on the several Colleges of Oxford 
had been agreed upon. 

In consequence of indisposition Mr. 
Forbes was unable to read the paper 
which had been announced, on English 
Architecture in connection with English 
History. Mr. James Parker in its stead 
read a paper on the Study of “ Architec- 
ture Historically,” in which he proposed 
that the Society should turn its attention 
more than it had done to this branch of 
the subject. He reviewed the exertions 
of the Society during the last 17 years, 
and shewed how it had gradually instilled 
into the builders and architects a love for 
and an appreciation of the forms of Gothic 
Architecture. It seemed to him, however, 
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that the Society had another work to enter 
upon, it had to teach the proper applica- 
tion of these forms, which he contended 
were still often misunderstood. He con- 
sidered that by studying the history of 
architecture more closely we should com- 
prehend the origin and meaning of these 
forms, and so apply them more truthfully. 
And “truthfulness” he considered to be 
the great thing still wanting in many of 
our finest modern Gothic edifices. Details 
of Gothic work he saw constantly applied 
to purposes for which they were never in- 
tended, and the reason he thought why 
there was a sort of charm so often per- 
vading Gothic buildings of the middle 
ages was that every part and stone had 
some tale to tell. He admitted that 
the Society was doing good by teaching 
the forms of Gothic architecture, by call- 
ing attention to their beauties, by giving 
advice and suggestions on the general de- 
signs for building or restoring churches, 
by discussing questions of ecclesiological 
interest, and by laying down laws for 
guidance in construction ; but he thought 
that they should keep in view some one 
object, round which, as it were, these minor 
details should cling, and which would give 
a definite and visible existence to their 
operations. He then went on to shew 
the many points in which history was, as 
it were, the key to architecture, and how 
by its study much light would be thrown 
upon the plans and designs which we find 
remaining, and from which we copy. He 
defined the theoretical study of archi- 
tecture as simply the study of a nomen- 
elature applied to forms, and shewed that 
thence constant differences were continu- 
ally caused, where, if history is taken into 
account, truth is elicited and peace ensured. 
He also ventured a few remarks as to the 
“new style” which many thought was soon 
to be discovered, but which, he contended, 
could never be found without a due regard 
being paid to the history of the develop- 
ment of the previous styles in England. 
In conclusion, he proposed a plan which 
had strong claims on their attention on 
other grounds than simply of carrying out 
the theories proposed: this was that in the 
course of the ensuing term they should 
make Oxford their especial study, and in 
the history of its halls, colleges, churches, 
&e., discern the history of the times which 
gave rise to them, or in which they were 
built. If some member in each college 
would come forward and give them the 
history of his own college, and connect 
its architecture as far as possible with the 
history of the times, or with some of their 
great leading men, such as Merton, Wyke- 
ham, or Wayneflete, they would produce 
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such a history of our University and City 
as in no other way could be produced, 
they would aid those historical studies 
which are now so eminently reviving in 
Oxford, and finally, while assisting the 
study of architecture, make their Society 
once more to be felt as an earnest, working 
body of men. 

The Chairman offered the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Codrington, approving of the histo- 
rical treatment of architecture, thought 
that it ought not to be forgotten that it 
could also be regarded entirely as a matter 
of art, and also from a purely ecclesio- 
logical point of view. He therefore did 
not wish the Society to be understood to 
confine itself to historical questions only. 

After some remarks by Mr. Gilbertson, 
illustrating the connection of history and 
architecture, and recommending their com- 
bined study, the meeting separated. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL Meeting of this Society was 
held on the 18th of February, 1857, at 
the Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pull-Mall-east, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

A paper on “ Middlesex at the time of 
the Domesay Survey,” was read by Ed- 
ward Griffith, Esq., F.R.S. 

A second, on “ Walks in the City,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S., 
who pointed out that in many parts of 
the ward of Bishopsgate, as in other parts 
of the city, there were still many old re- 
mains. He recommended that a careful 
survey should be made, photographs taken, 
and as far as possible, an effort should be 
made to prevent the demolition of any old 
buildings of merit. A sketch of Sir Paul 
Pindar, whose house remains in Bishops- 
gate-street, was happily introduced, and 
many interesting anecdotes mentioned. 
After which the Rev. Charles Boutell read 
a paper on the “ Monumental Brasses of 
London and Middlesex,” in continuation 
of one read at a previous mecting. 

It is proposed that the Society shall 
visit the Tower of London some time in 
June next. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ° 

The January meeting of this Society 

was held in the Tholsel, Kilkenny, Jan. 7, 

the county surveyor, Mr. Sampson Carter, 

in the chair, when eight new members 

were admitted. The annual report was 
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read by the Secretary, from which it ap- 
pears that in the six meetings held in 
1856 there were 112 new members elected. 
Amongst the subsequent proceedings of 
the meeting, was a communication from 
the Rev. John O’Hanlon, to the effect 
that the Mining Company of Ireland, who 
had become possessed of the interesting 
ruins of the ancient church of Glenda- 
lough, (of which an engraving of the door- 
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way will be found in our Magazine for 
February, 1846, p. 178,) had resolved to 
take measures to prevent them from going 
to total ruin, a circumstance highly credit- 
able to a mere commercial and money- 
making concern such as this company of 
course must be. The thanks of the So- 
ciety were accordingly given to the Com- 
pany for the laudable example they had 
thus set to others. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Sépultures Gauloises, Romaines, Franques 
et Normandes, faisant suite a “ Norman- 
die Souterraine.” Par M.?ABBE COCHET. 
(Paris: Derache. London: J.H.&J. Parker. 
8vo.)—To the grave the antiquary is in- 
debted for many of the most important 
materials for illustrating the arts, the 
customs, and the manners of long-past 
generations; and their great value con- 
sists in the confidence with which they 
inspire the scientific investigator. It is 
impossible to construct any system worthy 
the name of science, unless data and facts 
are copious, clear, and stamped with truth- 
fulness. Until within the present century 
(we may almost say within the last twenty 
years), archwology—or a considerable por- 
tion of what is termed archwology—was 
based upon a mass of evidence either un- 
verified or incomplete. Objects were fre- 
quently misunderstood, and sound learn- 
ing was often misapplied to explain things 
which were subsequently detected to be 
of a nature and character totally different 
from what their expositors had imagined. 

In our own country, perhaps, we may 
consider the Rev. Bryan Faussett as one of 
the first careful compilers of facts drawn 
from the sepulchre ; but his labours have 
only very recently been made public pro- 
perty. Douglas may be called the first 
publisher of classified sepulchral antiqui- 
ties; and the excellent system he adopted 
makes the Nenia Britannica a good book 
of reference. <A long interval then fol- 
lowed; and but little was done in this 
peculiar walk up to our own time, when, 
from some sudden and strong impulse, a 
system of comparison was adopted with 
the best effect, and the previously hetero- 
geneous collections were soon separated 
into classes, and British, Roman, and Saxon 
antiquities were arranged with precision 
under their respective heads. Considerable 
difficulties, as might have been expected, 
had to be surmounted in a process re- 
quiring so much care and circumspection, 


and errors were occasionally committed. 
It was difficult for the cautious student to 
procure materials perfectly authenticated ; 
for it falls to the lot of but few to be 
present at the actual disinterment of se- 
pulchral remains, and fewer still have the 
advantage of conducting the excavation 
of a cemetery containing, perhaps, some 
hundreds of graves. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances apparent anoma- 
lies would be presented; objects assigned 
to different peoples and epochs would be 
occasionally discovered together or in jux- 
taposition, and evidences of practices and 
customs apparently discordant would have 
to be reconciled. A case in point, of recent 
occurrence, may be cited. Among the re- 
mains excavated at Kertch, and now in 
the British Museum, are fibula of a very 
peculiar form, which have been pronounced 
to be Saxon, because they resemble some 
found in Saxon graves. From this resem- 
blance the fibule are conjectured to have 
belonged to soldiers of the Varangarian 
guard, which did duty for the Byzantine 
emperors as the Swiss regiment at Naples 
does duty for the ruler of that kingdom. 
We expect our Saxon antiquaries will 
pause before they come to such a con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunately, too, our antiquaries were 
too exclusive in their researches, and con- 
fined almost wholly their researches to 
Great Britain. Within the last ten years, 
however, France and Germany have been 
regarded, and the remains of the ancient 
inhabitants of our own country have, in 
consequence, been better understood and 
explained. On the other hand, the anti- 
quaries of France and Germany have, up 
to the last five or six years, remained pro- 
foundly ignorant of the progress of arche- 
ology in England ; although a slight ac- 
quaintance with works well known and 
accepted here would have facilitated re- 
search, and frequently would have guarded 
against the perpetration of rather gross 
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blunders. To the Abbé Cochet belongs 
the merit of being one of the first, if not 
the very first, to look beyond the shores 
of his own country, and to seek informa- 
tion wherever it could be found. Active, 
earnest, and conscientious, while pursuing 
his praiseworthy explorations in Nor- 
mandy with great success, he has not 
disdained to make himself acquainted with 
the leading antiquarian publications of 
England and of Germany; and the happy 
result of his extended reading is as appa- 
rent in this his latest work as it was in 
the popular Normandie Souterraine. 

The Abbé Cochet’s writings bear the 
charm of the stamp of truthfulness. A 
sincere searcher after truth, and fortified 
in the abundance of the practical know- 
ledge reaped in the fertile fields around 
him, he can afford to admit and correct 
an error, and to give free and full credit 
where he conceives credit isdue. He im- 
presses his readers with the conviction 
that they are listening to the narrative of 
a man who has seen and understands what 
he describes, and is in no respect swayed 
by a favourite theory or preconceived no- 
tions. The illustrations, too, are numer- 
ous; but the real extent and value of the 
Abbé’s discoveries can only be properly 
estimated by a personal inspection of the 
remains themselves, deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Rouen. They there shew how 
much may be done to elucidate the man- 
ners and the arts of bygone races, when 
public museums are catered for by an in- 
telligent and zealous student, and not sup- 
plied haphazard from the dealer’s stores, 
or the mere collector’s shelves and cup- 
boards. 

Of the four divisions into which the 
Abbé Cochet’s volume is divided, the Gaul- 
ish is the least copious, and the analogy 
between the examples figured and contem- 
poraneous British remains by no means 
striking. We have previously noticed in 
other publications of the French archzo- 
logists that, with the exception of coins, 
the antiquities of the Gaulish period are 
by no means so marked and so numerous 
as those of the British. This fact may 
probably be partly explained by the earlier 
subjugation of Gaul, and the consequent 
more speedy influence of Roman arts and 
civilization. 

In the Romano-Gaulish division, on the 
contrary, there is scarcely an object among 
the great variety of examples given by the 
Abbé Cochet which may not be paralleled 
in the collections gathered from the Ro- 
mano-British cemeteries. The ornaments 
and implements are almost identicals and 
the glass vessels and earthen urns and vases 
seem to have come from the same moulds. 
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It does not come within the scheme of the 
Abbé’s work to consider those remarkable 
sculptures found at Lillebonne, and now 
preserved in the Rouen Museum. These 
belonged to a more ambitious class of se- 
pulchral monuments, which was more ex- 
posed to the destroying hands of ignorance 
and selfishness, and consequently but few 
examples have survived. The Lillebonne 
monuments to which we allude bear repre- 
sentations of defunct civilians, with acces- 
sory sculptures indicative of their occupa- 
tions and every-day life. In England, it 
would be difficult to find analogous ex- 
amples, 

The antiquities discovered at Caudebec 
are certainly of sufficient importance to 
warrant the Abbé Cochet in asserting that 
the modern town stands upon the ruins of 
a Roman station; but whether it will be 
conceded that it is the representative of 
the Uggate of Antoninus, a station eight 
miles from Rotomagus (Rouen), to Luticia 
(Paris), is questionable. The fragment of 
the stone inscribed with the name of the 
Emperor Hadrian, found at Caudebec, is 
not without interest, especially in connec- 
tion with historical evidence of Hadrian’s 
visit to Gaul and Britain. 

But the student of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities will, perhaps, find the most novel 
materials in the section devoted to the 
Frankish remains. As these two great 
peoples were from the same root, and as 
closely allied in habits and manners as by 
blood, so their remains in their graves 
claim relationship ; and often, where a link 
is wanting, it is found supplied in the soil 
of the country on the other side of the 
Channel; and yet, a very few years since, 
the Frankish remains were not at all un- 
derstood or recognised! The Abbé Cochet 
makes frequent and honourable mention 
of the exertions of his colleagues in Eng- 
land in this field of research. 

The Norman sepultures have received 
some curious elucidations from the explo- 
rations of the Abbé Cochet. The leaden 
crosses inscribed with absolutions form an 
interesting collection in relation with those 
found in our own country, at Chichester, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and at Lincoln; and 
the sepulchral earthen vessels which, more 
Romano, were placed in Christian graves, 
are well exemplified and explained. In 
short, the Abbé’s volume is a most useful 
supplement to his Normandie Souterraine ; 
and, like it, will, we trust, be as well re- 
ceived in England as it has been in France. 


Edinburgh Essays. By Members of the 
University. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) 
—These “Edinburgh Essays” are almost 
a new feature in our periodical literature, 
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and have been called into existence by 
similar productions emanating from mem- 
bers of Oxford and Cambridge. Their 
peculiarity consists in each writer attach- 
ing his name to the essay, and being alone 
responsible for any opinions it may con- 
tain. In some cases this is an undoubted 
gain to the reader, but we think that more 
frequently, by destroying the qguasi-ano- 
nymous character of the essayist, the reader 
will be a loser. Let us suppose an article 
upon Education— Vote by Ballot—The 
Character of Mr. Disraeli—The Foreign 
Policy of Lord Palmerston—or any other 
question upon which opinions are much 
divided. An anonymous article would be 
read, the opinions weighed, and according 
to their force or value, would be received. 
But let Mr. Disraeli attach his name to an 
article on the Palmerstonian Policy, or 
Lord Palmerston describe the character of 
the opposition leader, we think but little 
value would be put upon the opinions so ad- 
vanced, except by partizans. The anony- 
mous character of our periodical press has 
worked well. It is a republic, one in 
which men have found their true level, 
the plebeian and the patrician work side 
by side and feel no jealousy, and many 
men of no name have by this means risen 
to eminence. 

Our remarks were not intended spe- 
cially for the volume before us, but as 
bearing generally upon the subject. They 
will, however, not be out of place, for we 
venture to say that on glancing at these 
essays, and the names of the writers, some 
prejudice will incertain quartersbe brought 
to bear against one of the best in the vo- 
lume; which that is, we will not specify. 

All the essays are worthy of the 
University, and reflect great credit upon 
the writers; the subjects and authors are : 
Plato, by Professor Blackie; Early Eng- 
lish Life in the Drama, by Mr. John 
Skelton; Homeopathy, by Dr. Gairdner. 
Infanti Perditi, by Mr. Andrew Wilson ; 
Progress of Britain in the Mechanical 
Arts, by Mr. James Sime; Scottish Bal- 
lads, by Mr. Alexander Smith ; Sir William 
Hamilton, by Mr. T. Spencer Baynes ; and 
on Chemical Final Causes, by Dr. George 
Wilson. 


Archeologia, vol. xxxi., part 2. The 
second part of this volume has just been 
issued, and is of an unusually interesting 
character ; the contents are :— 

Extracts from the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts of the Parish of Wing, in the coun- 
ty of Buckingham. By Frederick Ouvry, 

.» Treasurer S.A. 

Journal of the Mission of Queen Isa- 

bella to the Court of France, and of her 
11 
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long residence in that country, in which 
some important corrections are made to 
the account given by Froissart. Commu- 
nicated by Joseph Hunter, one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 

Sépultures Chrétiennes de la période 
Anglo-Normande, trouvées 4 Bouteilles, 
prés Dieppe, en 1855, with an illustration. 
Par M. L’Abbé Cochet. 

Remarks upon two Original Deeds re- 
lating to Sir Thomas Swinford, the son of 
Catherine Swinford, who was afterwards 
the wife of John of Gaunt. By Joseph 
Hunter, Esq., Vice-President. 

On Mortuary Urns found at Stade-on- 
the-Elbe, and other parts of North Ger- 
many, now in the Museum of the His- 
torical Society of Hanover, with several 
very curious illustrative plates. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, Esq. 

Extracts from the Private Account-book 
of Sir William More, of Loseley, in Surrey, 
in the time of Queen Mary and of Queen 
Elizabeth. By John Evans, Esq., F.S A. 
These extracts include an account of sums 
paid for books, in which we find such en- 
tries as— 

Itm. gowre de confession amantis _iiis. iiijd. 

Itm. a boke to lerne to write by vi 

Itm a boke of songs 

Itm a wrytten boke of pverbs 

Itm the curtesan in french 

Itm the Curtesan in Italian 

Itm a boke of the turk 
And of several other books of which we 
now know nothing but the titles. 

Mr. James More Molyneaux, the pre- 
sent proprietor of Loseley, has since pre- 
sented to the Society an important col- 
lection of proclamations of the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 

Medieval Architecture in Aquitaine ; in 
continuation and conclusion of previous 
Papers. By John Henry Parker, Esq., 
F.S.A. This Paper is also illustrated with 
some of Jewitt’s beautiful woodcuts. One 
of the illustrations, the fireplace at St. 
Antonin, is very curious. 

Notes on Bronze Weapons found on 
Arreton Down, Isle of Wight. With 
illustrations. By Augustus W. Franks, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

History of the Boat which gave Peter 
the Great the first Thought of Building 
the Russian Fleet, from the Sloane MSS. 
in the British Museum. By Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., Director. 

On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper ; 
with Extracts from some of his unprinted 
Papers and Speeches. By John Payne 
Collier, Esq., V.P.S.A. 

On some remarkable Sepulchral Objects 
from. Italy, Styria, and Mecklenburgh. 
With two illustrative plates. By John 
Mitchel Kemble. 
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Observations on a Picture in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and some other representations, 
of the Last Judgment. With five illus- 
trative plates. By G. Scharf, Esq., jun., 
F.S.A. With an addenda. 

On Episcopal and other Rings of Inves- 
titure. By Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
F.S.A. 

On the Abbot of Waltham’s House, in 
the parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, London. 
By G. R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A. A paper 
we recommend to the notice of our city 
friends, as it shews how much light may 
be thrown upon the early history of every 
place when the subject is thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

Excavations prosecuted by the Caerleon 
Archeological Association within the walls 
of Caerwent, in the Summer of 1855 ; with 
a Plan of the town and of a Roman build- 
ing at Caerwent, and two coloured illus- 
trations of tesselated pavements. By Oc- 
tavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. 

The Old Tapestry in St. Mary’s Hall at 
Coventry. By George Scharf, Esq., jun., 
F.S.A. 

On Horse-trappings found at Westhall, 
with two coloured plates. By Henry Har- 
rod, Esq., F.S.A. 


A Collection of Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions on the most illustri- 
ous Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
By Sitvester Tissineton. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—In a volume 
of above five hundred pages, Mr. Tissing- 
ton has with most persevering industry 
collected the epitaphs which have been 
written at all times and in all countries, 
as far as he was able to obtain them. Ac- 
cordingly, we have them from that on Sar- 
danapalus, of whom, by his own orders to 
that effect, it was said that “He carried 
away with him all that he had eaten, and 
all the pleasures that he had enjoyed, but 
left all the rest behind him,” down to an 
engine-driver of our own day, which may 
be found in Bromsgrove churchyard :— 

My engine now is cold and still, 

No water does my boiler fill ; 

My coke affords its flame no more, 

My days of usefulness are o’er ; 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 

No more my guiding hand they need. 
My whistle, too, has lost its tone, 

Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone ;—~— 
My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges all refuse to guide, 

My clacks, also! though once so strong, 
Refuse to aid the busy throng ; 

No more I feel each urging breath, 

My steam is now condensed in death. 
Life’s railway o’er—each station past, 

In death I’m stopp’d, and rest at last. 
Farewell dear friends, and cease to weep, 
In Christ I’m safe—in Him I sleep. 


First we have those on sovereigns, then 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 
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those on soldiers and sailors, next on di- 
vines, after which we have them on every 
description of person ; two or three we will 
select almost at random from the miscel- 
laneous section. 

In the chancel of the church at Barrow- 
on-Soar, Leicestershire, Theophilus Cave 
is buried ; the inscription bears date 1584, 
and is as follows :— 

Here in this Grave there lies a Cave,— 
We call a Care a Grave; 

If Cave be Grave, and Grave be Cave, 
Then reader judge, I crave— 

Whether doth Cave‘here lye in Grave, 
Or Grave here lye in Cave: 

If Grave in Cave here buryed lye, 
Then Grave where is thy victory? 

Goe reader ! and report 
Here lyes a Cave 

Who conquers death, 
And buryes his own Grave. 


In Berkeley churchyard :— 


Look not mournfully upon the Past, It comes 
not back again. 

Wisely improve the Present, It is thine, 

Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without 
fear, and with a manly heart. 


The following, from the churchyard of 
Penryn, Cornwall, is probably unique :— 
Here lies W1LL1AM Smirn, and what 
is something rarish, 
He was born, bred, and hang’d 
in this parish. 

Altogether, the collection is a very curious 
one. 


La Légende du Juif Errant, Composi- 
tions et Dessins par Gustave Doré, gravés 
sur bois par F. Rouget, O Jahyer et 
J. Gauchard. Poéme, avec prologue et 
epilogue par Pierre Dupont, preface et 
notice bibliographique par Paul Lacroix 
(Bibliophile Jacob). Avee la Ballade de 
Béranger mise en musique par Ernest 
Doré. (Paris: Levy.)—The Legend of the 
Wandering Jew has been hundreds of 
times told, but never so effectively as in 
this volume, in which M. Doré, so ably 
seconded by the engravers, has embodied 
the narrative in the most graphic composi- 
tions. The first of the twelve which the 
book contains is descriptive of the road 
to Calvary, after which we have various 
scenes in the Jew’s peregrinations. The 
same grandeur of conception is visible in 
the comic picture of the inn-yard, the 
awful shipwreck, the dead and dying in 
the battle-scene, in the wilds of America 
teeming with living monstrosities, in the 
solitary pine-forest, or lastly, when his 
wanderings are over. Each plate is a 
study. 


The French Revolution. By THomas 
CaRLYLE. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.)— We notice these 


ZZ 
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volumes, at present, merely as the com- 
mencement of a complete series of Mr. 
Carlyle’s works, published at a very mo- 
derate price, for popular use. Such a 
publication is a circumstance creditable in 
a high degree to the growing intelligence 
and taste of the great mass of English 
readers. Twenty years ago, Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings, though scarcely at all inferior to 
his more recent ones, were hardly known 
at all beyond a circle of admiring men of 
letters in this country and in Germany. 
Now, in spite of their originality and 
depth of thought, and their richly-figura- 
tive yet condensed expression, they are 
read with eagerness by every one who en- 
deavours to make himself acquainted with 
the masterpieces of our living literature. 
We welcome the evidence of this change, 
not so much on account of Mr. Carlyle, 
who has won at last that high place in the 
world’s esteem which has always been his 
due, as on account of the indications which 
it gives of an intellectual progress in the 
nation, which cannot fail to be still fur- 
ther extended by this new and cheap edi- 
tion. 


The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy : an extensive Series of Maps 
embracing the most recent Discoveries, and 
the Latest Divisions of Territory, in all 
Parts of the World, compiled from the 
most authentic sources. (Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, London, and New York: Blackie 
and Son).—We believe we may safely say 
that this Atlas, now in course of pub- 
lication, is the most correct that has yet 
been issued. In works published but a 
few months since, we look in vain for such 
places as Kansas or Bolgrad, but in this 
they are properly marked. Another spe- 
cial advantage is the clearness and dis- 
tinctness with which every name is en- 
tered; nor must we omit to notice the 
brilliant and correct manner in which the 
work is coloured. 


Summer Experiences of Rome, Perugia, 
and Siena, in 1854; and Sketches of the 
Islands in the Bay of Naples. By Mr. 
J. E. Wrstropp. (London: W. Skeffing- 
ton.)—This is an interesting volume, not 
because it contains much that is new 
about the eternal city, but because it 
contains some very distinct photographs 
taken from an unusual point of view. 
Few visitors remain during the summer 
months at Rome, and still fewer visit the 
other places named. The work is written 
in the form of letters to a relative, and 
points out a route where the traveller may 
find much amusement, and the antiquarian 
materials for study. 
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TD’ Oiseau. By J. Micnetet. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie.)—This is a very charm- 
ing work, made up in equal parts of ima- 
gination, rhapsody, and observation. It 
is at once a poem, an extravagance, and a 
scientific dissertation on a branch of natu- 
ral history ; or, rather, it is each of these 
in turn. There is quite truth enough in 
it to make the book valuable for its solid 
information, whilst the feeling and the 
fancy render it delightful. In a prelimi- 
nary section, full of interest, the author 
explains how he was led by ill-health to 
an indispensable abandonment, for a time, 
of those historical studies with which his 
reputation is associated, and how the ob- 
servations on which this work is founded 
occupied and soothed his mind in the re- 
tirement to which he was condemned. The 
lesson is a precious one for all the over- 
worked labourers in the realms of litera- 
ture. Unbending, of necessity, from pro- 
found historical researches, and composi- 
tions rich in the eloquence of thought, M. 
Michelet, instead of repining at his lot, 
cheerfully employed his relaxation in this 
light and graceful task. He has made the 
compulsory relinquishment of habitual toil 
signally conducive both to his own benefit 
and to the intellectual pleasure and in- 
struction of what, we venture to predict, 
will be a very wide circle of educated 
readers. He has accomplished what is 
very rare in literature—written a work 
which is quite without the range of studies 
he has prosecuted for a lifetime, but which, 
nevertheless, will bring no discredit on his 
high and well-won fame. 

The work is divided into sections, each 


. of which, comprising some subject belong- 


ing to the nature of a bird, is in itself a 
complete whole. Thus, there is the egg, 
the wing, the nest, the education, the toil, 
the migration, with other manifestations 
of bird-instinct ; and these several parti- 
culars are described with so much sweet 
and genuine poetical amplification, so much 
earnest attribution of virtues, powers, and 
affections to his little favourites, as to make, 
upon the whole, one of the strongest yet 
most seductive volumes that ever reader 
was perplexed and pleased with. 

A brief passage—faithfully, if feebly, 


rendered—will give a distincter notion of 


the manner of this extraordinary book. 
After an animated picture of the horrors 
and the dangers of the night, M. Michelet 
thus continues :— 


** What happiness, too, in the morning, when 
terrors vanish, when shadows disappear, and 
when the smallest bush grows clear and bright! 
what warblings at the side of nests, and what 
lively conversations! It is like a mutual con- 
gratulation on seeing one another again, on being 
still alive. And then begin the songs. The lark, 
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rising from the furrow, sings as he ascends, and 
carries earth’s joy upwards to the sky.” 


American Literature. — Messrs. Low, 
Son, and Co., the eminent importers of 
American books, have published a valuable 
Catalogue of Works published in America, 
which they keep in stock in London. The 
Catalogue contains a larger number of 
works than we were aware of, in almost 
every branch of literature, and, on the 
whole, presents a very healthy appearance 
in the state of the American book-market. 


Madeira, its Climate and Scenery. By 
RoBeRT WHITE. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Blacke.)—Mr. White’s handbook for in- 
valid and other Visitors to Madeira has 
reached a second edition, edited by Mr. 
James Yate Johnson. It contains every 
particular that the visitor would like to 
be acquainted with respecting the climate, 
roads, people, house-rent, and the modes 
of getting to the place. 


Lives of the Lord-Chancellors. By 
Lorp CaMPBELL. (London: John Mur- 
ray.)—The second volume of this work, 
embracing the reigns of Hen. VIII., Edw. 
VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and the early part 
of that of James I., has been issued. The 
life of Sir Thos, More gives this volume 
an especial interest. 


The Wanderer. Fantasia and Vision, 
fe. By THe SMITH oF SMITHEDEN. 
(Edinburgh: James Hogg.) 

Liberty—A Chain of Broken Links ; 
and other Poems. By O.G. (London: 
T. Hatchard.) 

Eva—A Romance in Rhyme ; and other 
Poems. By C. G. Putuirpson. (Loudon: 
J. Moxon.) 

Amonest the heterogeneous hosts of 
productions which are daily being issued 
from the press under the name of poetry, 
it is rarely that we meet with a book con- 
taining so much merit as this one of “The 
Smith of Smitheden.” Its author may 
not rank as a Brobdingnagian in Brob- 
dingnag, but he is a veritable Brobding- 
nagian in Lilliput: he possesses enough 
vigour to freight full a dozen of the or- 
dinary so-called small poets. And his 
vigour is not his only quality. According 
to the fine-spun distinctions which are now 
insisted on to stamp the true poet, per- 
haps he has no real claim to that cha- 
racter, but his verse is at least eloquent, 
and fresh, and manly, and, more than all, 
it is quite free from the sins of affectation 
and obscurity. It is not, however, by any 
means quite free from all sins: it very 
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often indicates a want of good taste, and 
oftener still is careless and prosaic; in- 
deed, but for its arrangement, some of it 
might do just as well for prose. Witness 
a sonnet on a churchyard, beginning 
thus :— 
** Where am I? This methinks is a churchyard ! 
What a profound stillness pervades this place !"” 
And again, such lines as,— 
** It seems of indefinite extent; 


And further on a pellucid stream 
Winds its smooth way among the tall trees.” 


But we will not find fault. The little 
space we have to devote to “The Smith,” 
we would prefer to spend in noting his 
beauties rather than his blemishes; and 
these beauties are, as we have said, neither 
few nor small. “The Recluse of the Alps” 
is perhaps really the best composition in the 
volume, but as it is also the least original, 
we shall pass it over; in the “Fantasia 
and Vision” there are some pieces which 
give a much better idea of the author’s 
actual powers. One of these pieces, upon 
the burial of some beloved one, is in parts 
very beautiful; two verses in it; espe- 
cially :— 

“ Wo—wo—wo—wo! the hollow night did cry! 

And the dumb earth re-echoed, Wo—wo— 
And wild the wand’ring winds went wailing 


y 
The drear woods moan’d—the plaintive streams 
sobb’d deep and low. 
Weep! weep! weep !’’ 
* s 2 * s 
** A pall hung over heaven, and earth, and air, 
Flower, beast, bird, man—all drench’d in 
grief and gloom. 
— the mute multitudes the bier they 


r— 
Through the mute multitudes, unto the raw, 
cold tomb! 


Weep! weep! weep!” 

The triumph of the book, however, is 
the song of “old Briareus,” the grave, and 
wise, and kindly, the lover of “art, science, 
commerce,” good beer and plum-pudding. 
The portraiture of the fine old hero’s cha- 
racter, with its mixture of strength and 
weakness, grandeur and homeliness, is ad- 
mirable for its truth and spirit; and so is 
the whole story of his sufferings and 
achievements when he went forth to bat- 
tle in the East. We should very much 
like, if our limits permitted, to give the 
whole poem, but this is impossible, and 
we will not maim it by selections. 

Of a precisely opposite style to these 
compositions of “The Smith of Smithe- 
den,” is a volume of verse by O.G. The 
fault of the former is that he often ex- 
presses his thoughts too barely and pro- 
saically ; the fault of the latter, that he 
strives too violently and incessantly to be 
poetical. Naturalness and simplicity in 
writing are qualitics he either scorns or 
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cannot understand. Every idea of his is 
forced, before presenting itself to the 
world, to put on some queer, out-of-the- 
way garb; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that this garb has the effect of dis- 
guising it so effectually, that we cannot 
tell what it is intended for at all. Never- 
theless, the little work is not without 
merit. It evinces considerable power of 
language, and a great deal of good feeling 
and good sense. 

Mrs. Phillipson’s new book, which we 
have been ungallant enough to place last, 
is a decided improvement upon “ Lonely 
Hours.” We disapprove, on principle, of 
the prevailing rage for publishing, and 
very much regret that ladies and gentle- 
men will not be content to keep their poe- 
try, as they do their other accomplish- 
ments, for the amusement of themselves 
and their friends: but we must do Mrs. 
Phillipson the justice to say that her book 
is much better worth general attention 
than the greater number of those which 
are sent out to claim it. Her versification 
is always easy and elegant, and her de- 
scriptions of nature—both of animate and 
inanimate nature—often very sweet and 
faithful. ‘“ Eva,” which, as the title-page 
indicates, is the only long poem in the 
volume, and which is clearly the only one 
in the composition of which there has been 
any elaboration, is, beyond comparison, the 
best thing Mrs. Phillipson has written, 
which confirms the opinion we had pre- 
viously formed that a great many of the 
faults of her poetry arise from haste and 
negligence. Many of the passages in the 
“Eva” are really beautiful; and indeed, 
altogether, it is a very happy and pleasing 
production. No one, we feel sure, will 
read it without interest. 


Sermons on Texts from the Gospels and 
Epistles for particular Sundays. By the 
Rev. JoHN HaMppEN GurNEY. (London: 
Rivingtons.)—The highest praise we can 
give this volume is, that it contains just 
the kind of sermons we would like to hear 
every Sunday,—plain discourses ; eloquent, 
because they are earnest, and on subjects 
that cannot fail to interest the hearers. 
We hope Mr. Gurney will publish some 
more of the same kind. 


Ages of Christendom before the Reform- 


ation. By Joun Stovauton. (London: 
Jackson and Walford.)—Mr. Stoughton 
has performed a good service in bringing 
before his readers—for they are his con- 
gregation—this interesting volume of lec- 
tures on “ Eccles‘astical History,” delivered 
before the Congregational Union. In these 
he traces the rise and growth of the 
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Chureh and Church polity through suc- 
cessive ages, and viewed through a Con- 
gregational medium, but, on the whole, 
treated very fairly. We should like to see 
that portion more fully worked out where 
the synagogue is referred to as having 
in its economy influenced many matters 
connected with worship in the early 
Church. 


A Manual of Religion, and of the His- 
tory of the Christian Church. Translated 
from the German of Kart GOTTLIEB 
BrETSCHNEIDER. (London: Longman and 
Co.)—That this work was useful in Ger- 
many there can be no doubt, nor have we 
any that it would have been useful here 
thirty years ago; but since 1824, the year 
in which it was written, there have been 
so many changes in Church parties and 
religious sects, that the information then 
collected is almost useless now—especially 
as so many works may now be had much 
more suitable for use in English schools. 


Ancient Collects and other Prayers for 
the Use of the Clergy and Laity ; selected 
JSrom various rituals. By the Rev. WIL- 
L1AM Bricut. (Oxford and London: J. 
H. and J. Parker.)—Mr. Bright has com- 
piled a useful little volume, which contains 
many prayers which, if not actually used 
by the clergy, will be suggestive of devo- 
tion; indeed this appears to be the real 
use of the work, for the language of some 
of the Collects is hardly adapted for use 
in the present day. 


Scripture Record of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother 
of our Lord. (Oxford: J.H. and J. Parker.) 
—This work is a puzzle tous. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three pages of closely 
printed matter devoted to the history of 
the Blessed Virgin, about whom so little 
is designedly said in Holy Scripture. Our 
first impression was that it was written by 
some Romanist ; but so far from this being 
the case, it is rather ultra-Protestant in 
its tone. Why it was written, or for what 
purpose, we cannot tell. 


Reflections on Church-Music. For the 
consideration of Church-goers in general. 
By Carl Engel. (London: Scheurman 
and Co.)—In these Reflections the essential 
qualities of church-music are discussed, to- 
gether with the kinds of music and musical 
instruments suitable for congregational use, 
with suggestions for further improvement 
in this important branch of public service. 
It is a suggestive work, deserving the at- 
tention of all who are interested in seeing 
improvements made in our public servives. 
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Entelliqencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Fes. 2. 
Appointment of Sheriffs.—Sheriffs ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty in Council for 
the year 1857 :— 


Bedfordshire.—Sir George Robert Osborn, of 
Chicksand Priory, Bart. 

Berkshire.—Richard Benyon, of Englefield- 
park, Reading, Esq 

Bucks.—Philip Wroughton, of Ibstone, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire.—Sir 
John Henry Pelly, of Warnham-court, Hor- 
sham, Sussex, Bart. 

Cumberland.—Charles Fetherstonhaugh, of 
Staffield-hall, 9 

Cheshire.— William Atkinson, of Ashton Hayes, 
near Kelsall, Esq. 

Cornwall.—Sir Henry Onslow, of Hengar, Bart. 

Derbyshire.—William Hatfield de Rodes, of 
Barlborough-castle, Esq. 

Devon.—Sir Massey Lopes, of Maristow, Bart. 

Dorsetshire.—Hastings Nathaniel Middleton, 
of Bradford Peverell, near Dorchester, Esq. 

Durham.—William Beckwith, of Silksworth- 
house, Esq. 

Essex.—John Francis Wright, of Kelvedon- 
hall, Esq. 

Gloucestershire.—Richard Rogers Coxwell 
Rogers, of Dowdeswell, near Cheltenham, Esq. 

Hereford.—Robert Biddulph, of Ledbury, Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—William Reid, of the Node, 
Codicote, Esq. 

Kent.—John Savage, of St. Leonard’s, West 
Malling, Esq. 

Leicestershire.--Edward Chatterton Middleton, 
of Loughborough, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—George Knollis Jarvis, of Dod- 
dington-hall, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—Thomas Gratrex, of Court 
St. Lawrence, Esq. 

Norfolk.— Andrew Fountaine, of Narford, Esq. 

Northamptonshire.—William Harcourt Isham 
Maeworth Dolben, of Finedon-hall, Esq. 

Northumberland.—William Henry Charlton, 
of Hesleyside, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.—Richard Milward, of Thur- 
garton Priory, Esq. 

Oxfordshire.—The Right Hon. Charles Henry, 
Viscount Dillon, of Dytchley. 

Rutlandshire.—Ayscough Smith, of Braun- 
ston, Esq. 

Shropshire.—Sir William Curtis, of Cainham- 
court, Bart. 

Somersetshire.—Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, of 
Clevedon-court, Bart. 

Staffordshire.—The Hon. Edward Swynfen 
Jervis, of Little Aston, near Lichfield. 

Hampshire.—William Charles Hump?rys, of 
Elm-lodge, Burlesdon, near Southampton, Esq. 

Suffolk.—John George Weller Poley, of Boxted- 


hall, Esq. 
>. of Broom-hall, 


Surrey.—John Labouchere, 
Dorking, Esq. 

—— oe Curteis Pomfret, of Rye, 
sq. 


Warwickshire—Henry Spencer Lucy, of 
Charlcote-house, Esq. 

Westmoreland.—Richard Luther Watson, of 
Ecclerigg, of Windermere, Esq. 

Wiltshire.—Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill Gif- 
fard, Esq. 

Worcestershire.—Edward Vincent Wheeler, 
of Kyre-house, Esq. 

Yorkshire.—Sir Joseph Radcliffe, of Rudding- 
park, Bart. 


WALES. 
- Anglesea.—John Thomas Roberts, of Ucheldre, 


“Dreceuhive2 ames Price William Gwynne 
Holford, of Buckland, Esq. 
Carnarvonshire.—James Edwards, of Benarth, 


~~, M.D. 
‘armarthenshire.—Charles Morgan, of Allty- 
gog, Esq. 

Cardiganshire.—John Propert, of Blaenpistill, 
near Cardigan, Esq. 

Denbighshire-—John Edward Madocks, of 
Glan-y-wern, Denbigh, Esq. 

Flint.—Robert Wills, of Plasbellin, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Evan Williams, of Duf- 
frynfrwd, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—Maurice Jones, of Fron- 
fraith, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—John Nanney, of Maesy- 
neuadd, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—Sir John James Hamilton, of 
Fishguard, Bart. ; 

Radnor.—Francis Evelyn, of Corton, Esq. 

Fes. 3. 

Parliament was opened on Tuesday by 
Royal Commission. The Lords Commis- 
sioners were the Duke of Argyll, Earl 
Spenser (Lord Steward), Earl of Harrow- 
by, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and the Lord 
Chancellor who read 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded to assure you that 
Her Majesty has great satisfaction in re- 
curring again to the advice and assistance 
of her Parliament. 

“We are commanded by Her Majesty to 
inform you that difficulties which arose in 
regard to some of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris delayed the complete exe- 
cution of the stipulations of that treaty. 
Those difficulties have been overcome in a 
satisfactory manner, and the intentions of 
the treaty have been fully maintained. 

“An insurrectionary movement which 
took place in September last in the Swiss 
canton of Neufchatel, for the purpose o 
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re-establishing in that canton the autho- 
rity of the King of Prussia as Prince of 
Neufchatel, led to serious differences be- 
tween His Prussian Majesty and the Swiss 
Confederation, threatening at one time to 
disturb the general peace of Europe. 

“But Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that, in concert with her august 
ally the Emperor of the French, she is en- 
deavouring to bring about an amicable 
settlement of the matters in dispute, and 
Her Majesty entertains a confident ex- 
pectation that an honourable and satisfae- 
tory arrangement will be concluded. 

“Tn consequence of certain discussions 
which took place during the Conferences 
at Paris, and which are recorded in the 
protocols that were laid before you, Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French 
caused communications to be made to the 
Government of the King of the Two Sici- 
lies, for the purpose of inducing him to 
adopt a course of policy calculated to avert 
dangers which might disturb that peace 
which had been so recently restored to 
Europe. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform 

ou that the manner in which those friend- 
ly communications were received by His 
Sicilian Majesty was such as to lead Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French to 
discontinue their diplomatic relations with 
His Sicilian Majesty, and they have, ac- 
cordingly, withdrawn their missions from 
the Court of Naples. 

“Her Majesty has directed that papers 
relating to this subject shall be laid before 

ou. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that she has been engaged in nego- 
ciations with the Government of the United 
States, and also with the Government of 
Honduras, which she trusts will be suc- 
cessful in removing all cause of misunder- 
standing with respect to Central America. 

“Her Majesty has concluded a treaty 
of friendship and commerce with Siam, 
which will be laid before you. 

“Her Majesty commands us to express 
to you her regret that the conduct of the 
Persian Government has led to hostilities 
between Her Majesty and the Shah of 
Persia. The Persian Government, in de- 
fiance of repeated warnings, and in vio- 
lation of its engagements, has besieged 
and captured the important city of Herat. 

“We are commanded by Her Majesty 
to inform you that a British naval and 
military force despatched from Bombay 
has taken possession of the Island of Kar- 
rack and of the town of Bushire, with a 
view to induce the Shah to accede to the 
just demands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty has scen with satis- 
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faction that the naval and military forces 
employed on this occasion have displayed 
their accustomed gallantry and spirit. 

“Her Yajesty commands us to inform 
you that acts of violence, insults to the 
British flag, and infractions of treaty 
rights, committed by the local Chinese 
authorities at Canton, and a pertinacious 
refusal of redress, have rendered it neces- 
sary for Her Majesty’s officers in China 
to have recourse to measures of force to 
obtain satisfaction. 

“Those measures had, up to the date of 
the last accounts, been taken with great 
forbearance, but with signal success as re- 
gards the conflict to which they had led. 

“We are commanded to inform you 
that Her Majesty trusts that the Govern- 
ment of Pekin will see the propriety of 
affording the satisfaction demanded, and 
of faithfully fulfilling its treaty engage- 
ments. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“Her Majesty has directed the esti- 

mates for the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore you. 

“They have been prepared with every 
attention to economy, and with a due re- 
gard to the efficient performance of the 
public service at home and abroad. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that bills will be submitted to your 
consideration for the consolidation and the 
amendment of important portions of the 
law ; and her Majesty doubts not that you 
will give your earnest attention to matters 
so deeply affecting the interests of all 
classes of her subjects. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to recom- 
mend to your consideration the expediency 
of renewing for a further period the pri- 
vileges of the Bank of England, the con- 
ditions imposed on the issue of bank notes 
in the United Kingdom, and the state of 
the law relating to joint-stock banks. 

“Her Majes'y commands us to express 
the gratification which it affords her to 
witness the general well-being and con- 
tentment of her people, and to find that, 
notwithstanding the sacrifices unavoidably 
attendant upon such a war as that which 
has lately terminated, the resources of the 
country remain unimpaired, and its pro- 
ductive industry continues unchecked in 
its course of progressive development. 

“ Her Majesty commits with confidence 
the great interests of the country to your 
wisdom and care, and she fervently prays 
that the blessing of Almighty God may 
attend your deliberations, and prosper your 
councils for the advancement of the wel- 
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fare and happ‘ness of her loyal and faith- 
ful people.” 

As it is quite impossible to give any- 
thing like an adequate report of the pro- 
ceedings, we purpose pursuing the same 
plan as that adopted in our last volume, of 
giving a summary at the end of the ses- 
sion. 

Fes. 4. 

Convocation.—This morning both Houses 
of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury assembled at Westminster. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury presided 
in the upper house. 

The Bishop of Chichester presented an 
address from a large body of the clergy, 
setting forth the evils arising from a com- 
pulsory use of the burial service in cases 
of persons dying in mortal sin. A long 
discussion ensued, and all the bishops agreed 
that they would, to the extent of their 
power, shelter the clergy whose consci- 
ences would not allow them to express the 
words of Christian hope in cases of persons 
who died in notorious impenitence. Arch- 
deacon Denison’s case was brought in- 
cidentally before the house, but it was gene- 
rally admitted that it ought not to be dis- 
cussed. Some other matters having been 
discussed, their lordships adjourned. 

In the lower house the Dean of Bristol 
presided, and many miscellaneous matters 
were discussed. 

Sunderland.—Remains of the Ancient 
Boundary of the Town Moor—A few 
days ago, the workmen engaged in ex- 
cavating for sewers, found, about seven 
yards on the south side of St. John’s 
Chapel, Sunderland, a row of stumps of 
trees, four feet below the present surface, 
which had been raised upon the original 
one by means of ballast and rubbish. The 
memories of the old inhabitants were 
taxed regarding the trees, but no trace of 
them could be found within their recol- 
lection. The attention of a well-known 
local antiquarian was drawn to the matter, 
who gave the following solution of the 
question: — That it appeared from the 
evidence of William Ettrick, Esq., of 
Silksworth, collector of customs at the 
port of Sunderland, given in a law-suit 
respecting the Town Moor in 1732, that 
the moor was then divided by hedges, with 
three divisions, named the Town Moor, 
Coney Warren, and Intack; but that 
within his remembrance it was one un- 
divided common. It appears from other 
evidence that one of the duties of the 
“ Grassmen,” who were generally two or 
three of the defunct body of freemen and 
stallingers, was anciently “to look after 
the hedges.” The stumps of the trees 
found are supposed to have been in the 
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hedge that divided the “Coney Warren” 
from “ Lee’s Close,” upon part of which 
St. John’s Chapel stands. This close in 
1634 was the property of Mr. Edward 
Lee, of Monkwearmouth Hall, a common 
councilman of Sunderland, under Bishop 
Morton’s charter. It was afterwards the 
property of Marshall Robinson, Esq., of 
Sunderland, (father of Marshall Fowler, 
Esq., of Pres‘on Hall,) who freely gave 
the site of St. John’s Chapel. 

Clapton. — Fossils and Sea-beach at 
Upper Clapton.—In excavating for the 
sewers on the new London-road now form- 
ing to shorten the distance from central 
Essex and the Leabridge-road to the me- 
tropolis, the workmen have, at a depth of 
about twenty feet, dug into a bed of sea- 
sand, containing numerous shells, both 
univalves and bivalves, of supposed extinct 
species, commingled with what appears to 
be drift wood in large pieces, now quite 
black, thus evidencing that at some period 
of our world’s history, the seashore reached 
to Upper Clapton. The site of this dis- 
covery is not far from where Clapton-gate 
formerly stood. 

The Roman Catholic Church in the 
United Kingdom.—The official journal of 
Rome publishes a statistical account of the 
condition of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Great Britain, from which it appears 
that there are in England 730 churches 
and chapels, and 164 in Scotland, being 
45 more than last year. The number of 
bishops and priests is 1,162, being 20 more 
than last year. There are 23 religious 
communities for males in England, but 
none in Scotland; 100 religious commu- 
nities for females in England, and six in 
Scotland. Last year there were only 18 
male communities, and 91 female. The 
catholic hierarchy of the empire is set down 
at one archbishop and 12 bishops for Eng- 
land, four archbishops and 26 bishops for 
Treland, and six archbishops and 46 bishops 
for the colonies. Ten catholic colleges in 
England and one in Scotland are stated 
to be devoted to the education of youth, 
as well as upwards of forty schools for 
young ladies, chiefly directed by nuns. 

Gretna-green is winning-post in the 
races of love no longer. On the first of 
January this year its marriages ceased to 
be valid, by an act of parliament passed 
last: session, unless the parties wedded con- 
form to conditions impossible to fugitives 
from England. It has filled a place in 
domestic history sufficiently important to 
justify a few parting words from the 
“Caledonian Mercury,” in whose columns 
some of its earliest love-matches were 
chronicled. The immediate causes which 
led to fugitive marriages at Gretna-green, 
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and on other parts of the Scottish borders 
adjoining England, 103 years ago, are not 
generally known. 

In the summer of 1753, a young lady at 
Ranelagh-gardens, in London, became ac- 
quainted with a handsome young gentle- 
man. They danced together on another 
day; they met at the same place, and 
again danced. He was a very handsome 
young fellow, and the lady was beautiful 
and wealthy, as well as high-born. She 
was sister to the two leading statesmen of 
England—Mr. Pelham, the Prime Minister, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, who had been 
Secretary of State. Her lover was a no- 
torious highwayman, Jack Freeland by 
name, with many other aliases. He, pro- 
fessing to be a gentleman of fortune, pro- 
posed marriage, to which she assented. 
From reasons suggested about family ob- 
jections on both sides, they agreed to 
repair to “the Fleet,” to be wedded. At 
the bottom of Fleet-street, in London, 
matrimonial visitors in that day entered 
the region of touters, who accosted couples 
with such addresses as “ Married, Sir?” 
“ Wish to be married, ma’am?” And by 
rival touters who asserted, “His parson 
be no good—only a cove what made 
shoes; get married with mine; mine is 
a regular hordained parson.” Perhaps 
a third assertion that, “Them fellows’ 
parsons be no good: get married respect- 
dole; shew you in no time to a real 
Oxford and Cambridge professor.” Fol- 
lowing those persons up narrow passages in 
Ludgate-hill, the couples were married for 
such fees as private bargain regulated, in 
dingy upstairs rooms of taverns; or going 
into the Fleet prison, were united there 
by clerical prisoners, who found the place 
too lucrative and pleasant as a lodging to 
make them anxious about paying their 
debts to get out. Those prisoners, like 
some other of the “Fleet parsons”—in- 
deed it was from the prison that the term 
“Fleet marriages” arose—had also their 
touters stationed in the adjoining streets 
to bring them customers. Miss Pelham 
and her gallant highwayman were con- 
ducted to Fleet prison. But a gentleman 
happened to observe them who knew both. 
To save the lady he caused the robber- 
bridegroom to be arrested, and carried the 
tidings to the Prime Minister, her brother. 
The case led to much discussion. In the 
heat of offended dignity, the Pelhams caused 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke to introduce 
a bill for the better regulation and solem- 
nising of marriage. It passed hastily 
through both houses of parliament, and 
became law. Except in the case of Jews 
and Quakers, it required all parties to be 
married by a regularly ordained clergyman 
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of the Church, and only after a due pro- 
clamation of banns. On the 17th of March, 
1835, Dr. Lushington, in the House of 
Commons, stated his history and principle 
of the marriage law of England thus— 
* By the ancient law of this country, as to 
marriages, a marriage was good if cele- 
brated in the presence of two witnesses, 
though without the intervention ofa priest. 
But then came the decision of the council 
of Trent ; and in consequence, the question 
was reduced to this state—that a marriage 
by civil contract was valid. But there 
was this extraordinary anomaly in the law, 
that the practice of some of our civil 
courts required, in certain instances and 
for some purposes, that the marriage 
should be celebrated in a particular form. 
It turned out that a marriage by civil con- 
tract was valid for some purposes, while 
for others—such as the descent of the real 
property to the heirs of the marriage—it 
was invalid. Thus, a man in the presence 
of a witness, accepting a woman for his 
wife, per verba de presenti, the marriage 
was valid, as I have said, for some pur- 
poses, but for others to make it valid it 
was necessary that it should be celebrated 
in facie ecclesia. This was the state of 
the law till the passing of the Marriage 
Act in 1754.” 

The marriage-law of Scotland does not 
exact that there should be a religious cere- 
mony, nor even the presence of a clergy- 
man, though the religious habits of the 
people prefer both. To be valid, the Scotch 
law requires only that the marriage con- 
tract shall be witnessed. When the Fleet 
was closed against lovers in 1754, those 
impatient of parental control, and pos- 
sessed of means to defray travelling ex- 
penses, repaired to Scotland. Edinburgh, 
for a time, supplied their wants; the last, 
we believe, who carried on a traffic in run- 
away weddings here was Joseph Robert- 
son, who, some years ago, died miser- 
ably of hunger in London. But it was 
on the line of the borders adjoining Eng- 
land that those weddings abounded. At 
Lamberton-toll, the nearest Scottish ground 
to Berwick, the business has for many years 
been done for a very low price. After the 
erection of the suspension-bridge, six miles 
above Berwick, marriages were performed 
there. A “Sheen Brig” wedding has been 
a common occurrence both to Northum- 
berland and Berwickshire lovers for the 
last thirty years. At Coldstream also 
those marriages have been common. But 
it was at Gretna-green and Sark toll-bar, 
and Springfield, nine miles from Carlisle, 
that the “high-fly” runaways from Eng- 
land tied their nuptial knots in great- 
est number. All the space between Car- 
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lisle and the Border was common land, 
until of late years, inhabited only by 
smugglers and persons of unsettled life. 
The Scottish parish of Gretna, on the 
north side of the Sark stream, which there 
divides the countries, had a population of 
a like character. After the act of 1754 
had shut the Fleet parsons out of shop in 
London, one of them paid bis debts in the 
prison and advertised his removal toGretna. 
Thither he was followed by adventurous 
couples who failed to obtain the consent 
of their parents and guardians to their 
union. At his death a native of the place, 
known as “Scot of the Brig” (Sark Brig) 
took up the business. He was succeeded 
by one Gordon, an old soldier, and Gordon 
by the celebrated Joseph Paisley. Paisley 
was succeeded by several rivals, of whom 
Elliot and Laing were the principals. 
Mr. Linton, of Gretna Hall, became chief 
priest after Laing’s death, which occurred 
through cold taken in a journey to Ian- 
caster, in 1826, where he was required as 
a witness in the prosecution of the Wake- 
fields for the abduction of Miss Turner. 
In 1841 we visited Gretna and Spring- 
field to inspect the registers for literary 
purposes, and found them a mass of loose 
papers. At that time the larger part of 
the matrimonial trade was done—for cou- 
ples arriving on foot—by Mrs. Bailie, and 
Miss Bailie, her daughter, who kept Sark 
Bridge toll; the post-chaise weddings 
going to Mr. Linton, of Gretna Hall, who 
died but a short time ago. We were per- 
mitted by Mr. Linton’s daughter to in- 
spect his register, which, unlike the older 
ones, was a well-written, official-looking 
volume, but we failed to obtain an inter- 
view with that gentleman himself. It 
seemed he had reason to expect service of 
a writ about that time, and suspected our 
purpose there to have reference to it. A 
residence of three weeks in the neighbour- 
hood caused his absence from home during 
all the hours of daylight in that time. 
Peter Elliot, formerly priest, was then an 
old man. He had, in his younger days, 
been a post-boy, but was reduced to the 
office of “ strapper” in a stable at Carlisle. 
Excess of whiskey on his part, and the 
more genteel competition of the occupier of 
Gretna Hall, had driven him out of the 
marriage trade. But though poor, he was 
not like Canning’s “ needy knife-grinder,” 
he had a story to tell—a story of a life 
which had been concerned in many races 
and chases over the nine miles between Car- 
lisle and Gretna. To any one fond of listen- 
ing to adventures, it was a joy to hear him 
and the old post-boys of the road tell of the 
beautiful daughters of England, when with 
whip and spur, and shout, and wild halloo, 
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they had carried at the gallop across the bor- 
der, the pursuing guardian, or jilted lover, 
or angry father in sight behind, urging on 
post-boys, who also whipped and spurred 
and hallooed, but took care never to over- 
take the fugitives until too late. They 
were proud to boast of two Lord-Chan- 
cellors having been married there; one of 
whom, Erskine, arrived in the travelling 
costume of an old lady. 

About the year 1794 it was estimated 
that sixty couples were married annually, 
they paying an average of 15 guineas each : 
yielding a revenue of £945 a-year, or 
thereabout. The form of the certificate 
was in latter times printed, the officiating 
priest not being always sufficiently sober 
to write. Nor when sober was he an 
adept in penmanship, as the following from 
the pen of Joseph Paisley may shew :— 

“ This is to sartify that all persons that 
may be concerned that (A.B.) from the 
parish of (C) and in county of (D) and 
(E.F.) from the parish of (G) and county 
of (H), and both comes before me and de- 
clayred themselves both to be single per- 
sons, and nowe mayried by the forms of 
the Kirk of Scotland and agreeable to the 
Church of England, and givne ondre my 
hand this 18th day of March, 1793.” 

Joseph Paisley, writer of this, was ori- 
ginally a weaver, at some other time a to- 
bacconist. He was the so-called “ Black- 
smith,” though there is no record that he, 
his predecessors, or successors, were real 
blacksmiths. He removed from Gretna 
to the village of Springfield, half-a-mile 
distant, in 1791, and attended to his lucra- 
tive employment until his death in 1814. 

He was by far the most celebrated of 
those who, at Gretna, forged the chains of 
matrimony. He is described as a tall 
person, and in prime of life, well propor- 
tioned; but before he died had grown 
enormously corpulent, weighing upwards 
of 25 stone. By his natural enemies— 
the parish clergymen—he was said to be 
grossly ignorant and coarse in his manner ; 
drinking a Scotch pint of whiskey in 
various shapes of toddy and raw drams in 
a day. On one occasion he and a com- 
panion, named Ned the Turner, sat down 
on a Monday morning to an anker of 
strong Cogniac, and before the evening 
of Saturday they kicked the empty cask 
out of the door. He was also celebrated 
for his stentorian lungs and almost in- 
credible muscular strength, He could 
with one hand bend a strong poker over 
his arm, and was frequently known to 
straighten an ordinary horse-shoe with 
his hands. But he could not break 
asunder the band of matrimony which 
he so easily rivetted. Law stamped his 
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handiwork with the title of sanctity. Of 
late the Gretna and Sark Toll marriages 
had greatly increased in number through 
the facilities of railway conveyance. The 
fugitives, when obtaining a start by an 
express train, could not be overtaken by 
another, while the ordinary third-class 
carried away so many customers for cheap 
marriages from the English parish clergy, 
that the legislature was invoked, and has 
enacted that on and after the Ist of 
January, 1857, no marriage shall be valid 
in Scotland, unless the parties have both 
resided in Scotland for the last six weeks 
next preceding the wedding day. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Commission — 
The annual report of this commission, just 
published, shews that 41,6907. was appro- 
priated to church works in the year end- 
ing August 1, 1856, and of this sum 5,439/, 
was allotted to the rebuilding of parish 
churches, 4007. to the erection of district 
parochial churches, 3,030/. to the enlarge- 
ment of churches, and the residue to the 
repair of 1,091 churches, the enclosure of 
17 graveyards in which churches had been 
erected, and the internal painting and 
cleaning of 77 churches; 5,992/. was re- 
ceived from private contributors, includ- 
ing a sum of 1,000/. lodged by the Rev. 
Samuel Montgomery for building a chapel 
of ease in Lower Moville, diocese of Derry ; 
87 benefices became vacant during the 
year, consisting of 20 dignities and pre- 
bends, and 67 parochial benefices. In- 
stances of malicious injury to churches 
are reported with regret. The difficulties 
with which the commissioners have had 
to contend in providing for the most 
urgent demands on their funds are likely 
to be much increased this year owing to 
a serious defaleation in their funds from 
the non-receipt of a large portion of the 
moneys which should have been levied by 
the collector of rates in the city of Dublin, 
and the respective boards of guardians 
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nistcrs’ money, the amount received by the 
commissioners having been only 4,939/., 
while they paid away 12,3697., making the 
sum total paid on this account since the 
act of 1854, 21,3007. The receipts for the 
year amount to 140,746/., and the pay- 
ments to 134,970/., leaving a balance in 
the bank on the 31st of January, 1856, 
of 5,776. 


EB. 9. 

The Inquisition—The following was 
this day posted on the walls of Rome :— 

“We, Hyacinthe de Ferrari, Commis- 
sary-General of the Holy Roman and Uni- 
versal Inquisition, &c., declare as fol- 
lows :— 

“Whereas Catherine Fanelli, a young 
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woman of twenty-three years, born in 
Casalviera, diocess of Sora, residing for 
several years past at Sezza, has attempted 
by clever representations to pass herself 
off as a saint, and has boasted of revela- 
tions, visions, apparitions of Jesus Christ 
and of the holy Mary, and of other pecu- 
liar gifts proceeding from the grace of 
God; and whereas it is evident from vari- 
ous acts and proofs, as well as from her 
confession when on trial before the Holy 
Office, that here is only deceit, boasting, 
and falsity in the aforesaid revelations, 
visions, apparitions, and other matters re- 
puted as supernatural and as marks of the 
peculiar grace of God ; in consequence, in 
execution of the decree of the Holy Office 
of February 4, 1857, in order to undeceive 
the public, and remove from the minds of 
all any belief in her holy character, we 
notify and declare that the holiness of the 
above-mentioned Catherine Fanelli is pre- 
tended, and accompanied by immoral and 
false maxims, and that her predictions 
have been proved to be supposititious ; the 
said woman has therefore been condemned 
by the Holy Office to twelve years’ impri- 
sonment. Let therefore no person in future 
dare to consider the said Catherine Fanelli 
in the light of a saint, under the penalty 
to be established by the most eminent and 
reverend cardinals, the Inquisitors-General. 

“Given at the Chancellerie of the Holy 
Office of the Vatican, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

“ HYACINTHE DE FERRARI.” 


Fes. 13. 

The Budget.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer began by calling attention to 
the revenue and expenditure of the cur- 
rent financial year, 1856-57. In the state- 
ment he made last year he estimated the 
revenueof the current year at 71,740,0002.; 
its actual amount had been somewhat 
greater—namely, 71,885,0007. The ex- 
penditure for 1856-57, including the loan 
to Sardinia of 1,000,000/., and the vote of 
credit of 2,000,000/., he had estimated at 
82,113,000/., shewing, therefore, a defi- 
ciency of 10,373,000/. in the estimated 
revenue, or, deducting the margin otf 
2,000,0002., a deficiency of 8,373,000/. In 
order to cover this deficiency certain loans 
were effected, which, with the issue of 
1,000,0002. of Exchequer-bills, amounted 
to 7,499,000/. of borrowed money for the 
year. The power of borrowing money 
granted to the Government had been 
limited to 4,000,000/., but it had been 
exercised only to the extent of 1,000.000/., 
and no further use would be made of that 
power. The total receipts from revenue, 
loans, and Exchequer-bills in the year 
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1856-57 amounted to 79,384,000/. The 
actual expenditure would amount to 
78,000,000/.,leavinga balance of 1,384,0007. 
The present year, Sir C. Lewis proceeded 
to observe, was not a year of ordinary 
peace expenditure, but a year of extraor- 
dinary expenditure; besides certain ex- 
traordinary expenses, there would be a loss 
upon the malt-revenue, owing to the ex- 
piration of the war-duty and to draw- 
backs, amounting to about 1,000,0002., to 
be deducted from the revenue of the year 
in consequence of the peace. He then 
read statistical statements shewing the 
vast increase in the exports, imports, and 
shipping of the country, demonstrating 
the elasticity of its resources, and various 
calculations, affording an estimate of the 
expenditure caused by the war, the reve- 
nue derived from war taxation, and the 
amount added since the war to our funded 
and unfunded debt. He next entered upon 
a consideration of ‘the estimated expendi- 
ture for the ensuing year, which he calcu- 
lated at 65,474,000/., viz. :— 
Interest upon Debt... = 
Charges upon Consolidated Fund . 
Army Estimates ation 400, 0007. 
for the Militia) «. 11,625,000 
Navy Estimates oon ene ote 8,109,000 
Packet Service .. eee tea 965,000 
Civil Services ... ia .. 7,250,000 
Collection of the Revenue ... pom 4,215,000 
Superannuations ke one oes 475,000 
Persian Expedition ... fia et: 265,000 
Repayment of Debt ... aio .. 2,250,000 
He then gave the details of the principal 
heads of charge for the present year, pre- 
mising that, although the saving upon the 
Army and Navy Estimates compared with 
those of the last year was already upwards 
of 17,000,0002., the change from a war to 
a peace standard could not be made in- 
stanter ; that some time must be allowed 
for the effect of the transition. After an- 
alyzing the Estimates, and explaining their 
details, he stated the amount of the debt 
created by the war, funded and unfunded, 
at 41,041,000/7. Before he proceeded to 
expound his plan of taxation for the ensu- 
ing year he adverted to the question of 
direct and indirect taxation, and stated 
the sums levied upon both species of 
imposts, which, he thought, bore in a 
practical manner upon the subject. The 
total of our direct taxation amounted to 
20,700,0002., and that of indirect taxation 
to 39,850,000/.; so that the indirect tax- 
ation was nearly double the amount of the 
direct. Claims were made, he remarked, 
for remissions of indirect taxes. As to 
the duty on paper, after considering the 
subject, he did not believe, he said, that 
the total abolition of that duty would 
afford to purchasers of books or newspa- 
pers any appreciable benefit, and he there- 


fore thought the claims for a remission of 
this duty should be deferred until the pub- 
lic expenditure was less, and the revenue 
greater. With respect to the duty on fire 
insurances, which fell exclusively upon re- 
alized property, believing that a reduction 
of it would not be reproductive, he saw no 
ground for acceding to the proposition for 
reducing this duty. He should, therefore, 
confine himself to the taxes imposed. or 
revised during the war. As to the duty 
on spirits, upon which a permanent duty 
was imposed during the war, yielding 
about 1,500,000/., he believed the House 
would agree that spirits were a legitimate 
object of taxation, subject to the condition 
that it should not lead to illicit distilla- 
tion. He did not, therefore, see any rea- 
son for proposing an alteration in the duty 
on spirits. With respect to malt, the ces- 
sation of the war-duty would occasion a 
loss of 2,000,000/. upon this article. The 
next tax was that upon incomes. After 
reciting the history of this tax from the 
date of its imposition, in 1842, and ex- 
plaining its present rates, he stated the 
circumstances under which the words “ un- 
til the 5th of April next after the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty of peace,” which did not 
appear in the Customs and Excise acts, 
came to be inserted in the Income-tax act, 
declaring that he never entertained an 
idea of asking the House on that ground 
to continue the tax beyond the exigency 
of the public service. Looking at the 
demands upon the revenue owing to the 
transition from war to peace, to the debt 
and liabilities created during the war, and 
to the remission of taxation, he proposed 
to fix the Income-tax at the original rate 
of 7d. in the pound, fixed by Sir R. Peel, 
for three years, upon incomes above 1502. 
a-year, and at 5d. in the pound upon in- 
comes between 100/. and 150. He pro- 
posed to deal in another way with the 
taxes upon tea and sugar, by adopting a 
scale of reductions in each case different 
from that of the existing law, making the 
abatement slower, and therefore providing 
for a more gradual diminution of revenue. 
The total revenue for the ensuing year he 
estimated at 66,365,000/., which would 
leave a surplus over the expenditure of 
891,000/., viz. :— 
Customs soe eee eee, 22,850,000 
Excise eid ae «. 17,000,000 
Stamps iia 7,450,000 
Land and Assessed Taxes .. 3,150,000 
Income-tax .., « 11,450,000 
Post-office ... oie .. 8,000,000 
Crown Lands a ees 265,000 
Miscellaneous eed ae 1,200,000 
The total amount of the taxes that would 
be reduced this year was 11,971,000/. In 
conclusion, he observed that if the liabili- 
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ties of the next three years were dis- 
charged, and the accruing liabilities were 
met, the entire debt of 40,000,0002. owing 
to the war would be extinguished in twenty 
yerrs. He moved a resolution for a vote 
of 2,000,0007. to pay off and discharge Ex- 
chequer-bonds issued in 1854, and payable 
on the 8th of May, 1857. 

Fes. 19. 

One of the most destructive colliery 
explosions on record has occurred at 
Lund-hill, near Barnsley. While a great 
number of miners were in the pit, taking 
their dinner, the inflammable gas ignited, 
and the explosion was tremendous. At 
seven o’clock in the evening sixteen men 
had been drawn up alive, but some of 
them very badly hurt. In consequence of 
a vast body of flame issuing from the air- 
shaft, it was deemed necessary to stop up 
this and the other shafts, as far as possible, 
by means of coverings of planks and earth. 
It was thought that some days would 
elapse before a further search could be 
made in the mine; in the mean time, it is 
feared that one hundred and seventy miners 
have perished! About 350 men and boys 
were usually employed in the pit; about 
190 were down at the time of the explo- 
sion. The seam of coal is what*is called 
“ fiery ;” yet the men were in the habit of 
using naked candles. Because the venti- 
lation was good, this was thought “ per- 
fectly safe.” 

Fes. 23. 

Whitefiels Tabernacle, Tottenham- 
court-road, was this morning discovered 
to be on fire. The flames commenced in 
the boys’ schoolroom, and speedily ex- 
tended to the whole building, the roof of 
which was completely destroyed. 

Fes. 24. 

Sale of Literary Property.— Messrs. 
Southgate and Barrett, the auctioneers, of 
Fleet-street, this day disposed of the copy- 
right and stereotype-plates of the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” twenty-nine volumes, to Mr. 
Charles Knight, the original proprietor ; 
and offered for sale the stereotype-plates 
and copyright of the “ Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana,” 4to., the copyright of which 
alone had cost the original proprietors 
£26,000, but as no higher sum than 
£1,000 was bid they were bought in. 


The Third and last Wife of the Poet 
Milton. — “To have dined with Mistress 
Milton.”—This curious proverbial saying 
is current in that part of Cheshire of which 
the third and last spouse of our illustrious 
poet was a native. It is alleged that this 
lady was of a niggardly disposition, and 
extremely sparing in providing for her 
table : hence arose the above saying, which 


[March, 


is used in speaking of having partaken of 
a dinner of the “just enough and none to 
spare” kind. It is generally supposed that 
she came either from the neighbourhood of 
Middlewich or Nantwich in this county. 
It does not appear to be positively ascer- 
tained where she was born. Stoke-hall, 
a farm-house near Nantwich, is said by 
some to have been her birthplace. She sur- 
vived her husband nearly fifty-five years, 
and was interred in a small chapel now 
used by the Baptists in Barker-street, 
Nantwich. There is an ancient building, 
partly of wood and plaister, at Kinderton, 
close to Middlewich, there called the Old 
Hall, at present divided into cottages, and 
which was the residence of the Minshull 
family, at least for a time. The date over 
the door is 1616, and above one of the 
windows is the following inscription :— 


EDWARD: AND: HVONN: AND: 
PRVDENCE: MARIE: AND: 
MINSVLL: IOHN: MINSHVLL: 


A thorough renovation and restoration 
to its pristine condition of the old build- 
ing, the ground in front of it being judi- 
ciously laid out, and the adjacent cottages 
removed, might still render it a desirable 
and pleasant residence, especially to a per- 
son having a taste for the antique style— 
Chester Courant. 

Savings-banks.—The amount of interest 
credited to savings-banks in the united 
kingdom in the year ending November 20, 
1855, on the capital sums invested with 
the Commissioners, was £1,091,226. The 
excess paid in by savings-banks beyond the 
sums drawn out amounted during the year 
to £146,910, the excess drawn out by the 
banks beyond the sums paid in to £738,977, 
the sums paid for purchase of stock, Ex- 
chequer-bills, &c., to £7,581,953 ; the sums 
received for sale of stock to £7,121,939, 
and the dividends received by the Commis- 
sioners on stock, &c., invested, to £989,407. 
The amount of principal money received 
from and interest paid and credited to the 
trustees of savings-banks and friendly so- 
cieties on Nov. 20, 1855, was £72,689,404 ; 
the amount of principal and interest money 
paid to the trustees was £36,238,363 ; and 
the amount of money, principal and in- 
terest, due to the trustees by the Commis- 
sioners on the said November 20, 1855, 
was £36,451,041. The value of the se- 
curities held by the Commissioners was 
£31,137,096. The number of depositors 
in savings-banks on November 20, 1855, 
was 1,231,926, and the amount of deposits, 
£32,248,644. Taking these together with 
charitable institutions and friendly socie- 
ties, the number of depositors is raised to 
1,304,833, and the amount of deposits to 
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£34,263,135. There were 180,110 de- 
positors of £1 and under ; 249,876 of £5 
and under; 168,638 of £10; 122,787 of 
£15; 75,501 of £20; 130,154 of £30, 
105,614 of £40; 51,459 of £50; 86,229 
of £75; 41,285 of £100 ; 27,076 of £125; 
16,508 of £150; and 1,489 of more than 
£200. 

Ruins of Carthage. — Accounts from 
Tunis announce that Mr. Davis, a gentle- 
man who a few months ago obtained from 
the Bey permission to explore the ruins of 
Carthage under certain conditions, and 
who has been engaged during the last two 
months excavating in that locality under 
the auspices of the British Government 
and the Museum, has made some valuable 
discoveries. An Arab having found a piece 
of elegant mosaic, Mr. Davis was induced 
to push his excavations in that spot, and 
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his labours were rewarded by the discovery 
of the remains of an ancient temple, which 
he believed to be that of Dido. After 
cutting through two layers of flooring, 
which must have been laid down at length- 
ened intervals, he came on a most splendid 
piece of mosaic of many square yards in 
area, and in which were delineated two 
heads, each three feet high, supposed to be 
those of Dido and Juno, besides several 
graceful Eastern figures, and a number of 
highly elegant devices and ornaments, equal, 
it is alleged, to the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the art yet brought to light. Mr. 
Davis has taken every precaution to guard 
the mosaic from the influence of the wea- 
ther. It is supposed that the British Go- 
vernment will despatch a vessel to convey 
it to England, as well as other objects of 
interest which he has discovered. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Jan. 24. The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to give orders for the appointment of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of St. Germans, C.B., to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the 
First-class, or Knights Grand Cross, of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath ; and of Colonel his Serene 
Highness Prince William Augustus Edward of 
Saxe Weimar, Grenadier Guards, to be an Ordi- 
nary Member of the Military Division of the 
= or Companions of the said Most Hon. 
Order. 

Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
signify her commands that a medal be granted to 
all persons, of every ravk and class, who have 
been engaged in the several expeditions to the 
Arctic Regions, whether of discovery or search, 
between the years 1818 and 1855, both inclusive, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby 
give notice of the same. 

Feb. 5. The Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have appointed the under- 
mentioned noblemen and gentiemen to be trustees 
for the formation of a gallery of the portraits of 
the most eminent persons in British history, 
viz. :—The Lord President of the Council for the 
time being, the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., the 
Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Ellesmere, K.G., the 
Lord Elcho, M.P., the Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., the Right 
Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir 
Chas. Eastlake, William Smith, esq., and W. H. 
Carpenter, esq. 

The Marquis of Kildare, Sir T. N. Redington, 
K.C.B., Bonamy Price, esq., and James Gibson, 
esq., to be Commissioners ~ enquiring into the 
Condition of the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Francis Cowper to be 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

Feb. 7. Viscount Castlerosse was this day 
sworn of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

The Earl of Yarborough to be Lord-Lieut. of 
the county of Lincoln. 

Feb. 9. Charles Henry Darling, esq., to be 
Capt.-Gen. and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica. 

Sir Alexander Bannerman to be Capt.-Gen. and 
Governor-in-Chief of New/oundland. 


The Right Hon. W. Monsell to be President of 
the General Board of Health. 

Feb. 10. J. A. Blackwell, esq., to be Consul of 
Stettin. 

Feb. 13.* Rear-Admiral Peter Richards, C.B., 
to be one of the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

The Duke of Rutland to be Lord-Lieutenant of 
Leicestershire. 

Col. G. C. Munday to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Island of Jersey. 


War-Office, New Appointments. 


Sir Benjamin Hawes to be Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for War. 

J. R. Godley, esq., Under-Secretary of the 
Ordnance. 

Sir Henry Storks, K.C.B., Secretary for Military 
Correspondence—a newly-created office. 

Captain Caffin, Naval Director of Artillery, 
Director of Stores and Clothing. 

Mr. Ramsay, Assistant-Director of Stores and 
Clothing. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge, late Director-General 
of Army Clothing, has been appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-General at the Horse-Guards, 


The Rev. Sydney Turner to be Inspector of 
Prisons connected with Reformatories. 

Henry Woodfall Crowe, esq., to be Consul at 
Helsingfors. 

Edward W. Cox, esq., to be Recorder of 
Falmouth. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Aylesbury.—Sir Richard Bethell. 
Hertford.—Hon. W. F. Cowper. 
Greenwich.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. J. Codrington, 


C.B. 
tes W. Kennard, esq. 


Southampton.—T. M. Weguelin, esq. 
Huill.—James Clay, ~~ 
Dumfries.—Ino. Jas. Hope Johnstone, esq. 
Bandon Bridge.—Hon. Wm. Smsth Bernard. 
Limerick.—Right Hon. Wm. Monsell. 
Clonmell.—John Bagwell, esq. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or ExvresMers, K.G. 

Feb.18. At Bridgewater-house, St. James’s, 
aged 57, the Right Hon. Francis, first Earl 
of Ellesmere of Ellesmere, Salop, Viscount 
Brackley of Brackley, Northampton, a Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter, Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Lancashire Yeomanry, a De- 
puty-Lieutenant for the county of Suther- 
land, a Vice-President of the Literary Fund, 
one of the Council of King’s College, London, 
and a trustee of the National Gallery. 

He was born January 1,1800. His father 
was George Granville, Marquis of Stafford, 
who afterwards was raised to the highest de- 

ee in the British peerage, as Duke of 

utherland, whose father, the preceding mar- 
quis, had married Louisa, daughter, and even- 
tually co-heir, of Scroope, first Duke of 
Bridgewater, to whose magnificent estates 
the Earl just deceased succeeded at the de- 
cease of his father in 1833, when he assumed 
the surname and arms of Egerton alone, in 
the place of his patronymic of Leveson 
Gower. He received his early education at 
Eton, whence he was in due time transferred 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in1821. In the following year, Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, as he was then 
styled, was returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for the pocket-borough of Bletchingley, 
and commenced his public career in the 
Commons as a liberal conservative, and a 
warm supporter of Mr. Canning and_his 
a . He had, however, at an earlier date, 

isplayed a taste for literature and the fine 
arts; and long before he had risked the 
broad glare of publication he had printed for 
private circulation some poems which were 
at least respectable. He then published a 
translation of “ Faust,” accompanied by free 
and spirited versions of popular lyrics se- 
lected from the works of Go“the, Schiller, 
Burger, Salis, and Korner, which passed 
through several editions before he resolved 
to withdraw it from further circulation. 

In 1828 Lord Francis Leveson Gower was 
sworn a member of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and not long afterwards accompanied 
the late Marquis of Anglesey to Ireland as 
Chief Secretary. From July to November, 
1830, he held the office of Secretary-at-War, 
under the latter part of the ministry of the 
Duke of Wellington. From 1826 to the dis- 
solution in 1834 he sat for the county of 
Sutherland. In the December of the latter 
year he was chosen for the Southern Di- 
vision of Lancashire, which he continued to 
represent down to his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1846. On most important questions 
he carefully abstained from identifying him- 
self with any faction or party. We ought, 
however, to mention that twenty years before 
Sir Robert Peel adopted the policy of free 
trade, that measure had been strenuously ad- 


vocated by Lord Francis Egerton in his'place 
in parliament ; that he warmly supported the 
project of establishing the University of Lon- 
don; and that he actually cnsied, on one 
occasion a motion for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 

In the year 1839 his lordship was recom- 
mended by his medical advisers to spend a 
winter in the East, and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded in his own yacht to the Mediterranean 
and the Holy Land. The results of his ob- 
servations he afterwards published in the 
form of notes to his poem entitled the “ Pil- 
grimage,” in which, having adopted the 
staff and sandals of a palmer, he gave a 
highly poetical picture of the various scenes 
and places which he visited in the course of 
his tour. This volume was afterwards re- 
printed, but it has been withheld from fur- 
ther circulation for many years. In the few 

ears previous and subsequent to this date 

ord Ellesmere published his “ Mediterranean 
Sketches,” and printed for private circula- 
tion several poems, among which the best 
known are “ Donna Charitea ;” “ Blue-Beard, 
a Parody ;” the “Siege of Vienna,” and the 
“ Paria ;” together with ‘“‘The Mill,” and a 
‘* Monody on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” 

He married, in 1822, Harriet Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Greville, and 
granddaughter of the late Duke of Portland, 
by whom he had issue two daughters, of 
whom the elder is married to the Hon. G. C. 
H. Byng, grandson of Field-Marshal the Earl 
of Strafford; and also five sons, the youngest 
of whom, Granville, was killed on the 27th 
of January, 1851, by a musket-shot received 
accidentally at target-practice on board one 
of her Majesty’s ships of the line. Of the 
other sons, one is a captain in the navy, and 
another holds a captain’s commission in the 
Grenadier Guards. His lordship’s eldest son, 
George Granville Francis, Viscount Brack- 
ley, who has now succeeded to the peerage as 
second Earl of Ellesmere, was born in 1823, 
and married in 1846 the Lady Mary Louisa 
Campbell, daughter of the Earl of Cawdor, 
by whom he has two children, Charles Gran- 
ville, born in 1847, and another son, born in 

His lordship was elected for the 
Northern Division of Staffordshire at the 
general election of 1847, but accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds in February, 1844, on the 
ground of ill health. 

Lord Ellesmere had inherited the magnifi- 
cent pietures col'ected by the great Duke of 
Bridgewater, and set a brilliant example to 
the possessors of similar collections by erect- 
ing a noble gallery at his town residence in 
Cleveland-gardens, to which the public have 
found ready admission. 

Like most ducal houses, the house of 
Sutherland is built of a series of successive 
stages, and part at least of its fortunes may 
be said to have commenced from a compara- 
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tively humble origin. Thomas Egerton, the 
illegitimate son of Sir Ralph Egerton, of 
Ridley, having been brought up to the bar, 
arrived at the highest honours of his profes- 
sion, and filled, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
the posts of Solicitor and Attorney-General, 
Master of the Rolls, and Lord-Keeper of the 
Great Seal. On the accession of King James, 
Sir Thomas Egerton was appointed Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron of Ellesmere; a few 
years later he Was advanced to the viscountcy 
of Brack'ey. An earldom had been already 
promised to him, when he died; strange to 
say, the king, though a Stuart, kept his word, 
and elevated his son and successor to the 
earldom of Bridgewater. Not content with 
this mark of royal favour, he appo:nted him 
Lord-President of Wales, and of the Marches 
thereof; and it is to this appointment that the 
world of letters is indebted for Milton’s im- 
mortal masque of Comus. His great-grand- 
son Scroope, fourth earl, who was created 
Duke of Bridgewater in 1720, left two sons, 
who successively inherited the dukedom, and 
an only daughter, Louise, grandmother, as 
we have already seen, to the peer so lately 
deceased. The third and last Duke of Bridge- 
water was the projector of the celebrated 
canal which still bears his name, and which 
realized a princely fortune for himself and 
his successors. The dukedom became ex- 
tinct on his death, in 1803, though the earl- 
dom of Bridgewater continued for some 25 
years longer ina distant branch of the family ; 
and the magnificent property of that house 
was devised by his grace to his nephew, 
George Granville, second Marquis of Stafford 
and first Duke of Sutherland, with the re- 
mainder to his second son, successively known 
as Lord Francis Leveson Gower, Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton, and Earl of Ellesmere, now 
deceased. 


Viscount Downe. 

Jan. 26. At Torquay, aged 34, the Right 
Hon. Wm. Henry Dawnay, seventh Viscount 
Downe in the peerage of Ireland, aud a baronet 
of England. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. William 
Henry, the sixth viscount, by his wife Lydia, 
only daughter of the late John Heathcote, 
Esq., of Connington castle, Huntingdonshire, 
and was born May 15, 1812. He married, 
July 25, 1843, Mary Isabel, fourth daughter 
of the late Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Bagot, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, by whom he leaves 
issue a youthful family of seven sons and a 
daughter. Lord Downe was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
as B.A. in 1823, and as M.A. in 1837. He 
was elected M.P. for Rutlandshire in 1841, 
and continued to retain his seat in the Com- 
mons up to January, 1846; he succeeded to 
the family honours on the demise of his father 
in the May of that year. 

From the time of his succeeding to the 
title and a portion of the estates held by his 
father, his course has been one of unvarying 
and unwearied beneficence ; founding new 
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churches, rebuilding those that were fallen 
or decayed, benefiting poor livings by build- 
ing parsonages and adding to their endow- 
ments, erecting schools in different villages, 
and improving the comfort of labourers on 
his estates by healthful and commodious 
cottages. Of these good works the parish 
churches at Sessay and at Danby, in the 
North Riding, and at more than one village 
in the neighbourhood of Cowick, his ancestral 
estate in the West Riding, will be abiding 
monuments. 

A few years since he acquired a con- 
siderable accession to his property by suc- 
ceeding, as heir-at-law, to the estate of 
Wykeham-abbey, near Pickering. Those 
who may remember the days of turnpike- 
roads will call to mind, if they have ever 
travelled between York and Scarborough, an 
unusual sight for England,—a dilapidated 
tower and spire of an old parish church, which 
seemed to stand in dangerous proximity to 
the road, in the village of Wykeham, the 
church itself having long before disappeared, 
and the building used for divine worship 
being an ill-adapted fragment of the old 
abbey near the mansion, at a mile’s distance. 
No sooner had Lord Downe become the 
owner of Wykeham than he thoroughly re- 
stored this old steeple, hung it with a tuneful 
peal of bells, and built again the parish 
church near its ancient site, adding an excel- 
lent parsonage-house and a village school, as 
near as could be contrived or desired. 

Whether it was some dislike to a residence 
on old monastic soil, or whether some fear 
that the site was unpropitious to the health 
of the younger portion of his family,—for he 
buried a hopeful boy at Wykeham,—he shortly 
afterwards left the place, and purchased as 
a residence Baldersby-park, formerly called 
Newby-park, near Topcliffe, lying at an 
equal distance from the towns of Thirsk and 
Ripon. 

Here he began anew to occupy himself in 
the same pious labours as before. His new 
churches at Pollington and other villages 
near Snaith had scarcely been consecrated, 
when it was known that the large old parish 
church of Topcliffe, bearing the venerable 
name of St. Columb, but long desiring the 
hand of such a benefactor to save it from 
imminent ruin, was in the progress of effec- 
tual rebuilding. This was chiefly due to his 
example and encouragement, seconded by 
Earl De Grey, Colonel Windham, and other 
proprietors, and well responded to by the 
yeomanry of the district of the North Riding. 
It was re-opened for divine service in the 
spring of last year. As a further benefit.to 
the widely-scattered population of this large 
parish, he was proceeding to found a new 
church for the townships of Baldersby and 
Rainton; and this design was advancing to 
completion, when it was learnt, with pain, 
that his declining health had forced him to 
retreat to a milder part of England. 

Lord Downe was a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Yorkshire, and was for some years an officer 
in the Yorkshire Hussars. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son, the Hon. Hugh Richard 
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Dawnay, now the eighth viscount, who is in 
his thirteenth year. 

The very ancient family of Dawnay, 
Visceunts ny springs from Sir Pa 
D’Aunay, of Aunay-custle, in Normandy, 
who came to England with the Conqueror. 
Sir Payn’s descendant, Sir William Dawnay, 
was made a general at Acre by Richard I. 
He had there displayed his prowess by slay- 
ing a Saracen, and by killing a lion, the 
paw of which he presented to the warrior- 
monarch ; who, to commemorate these valiant 
deeds, gave him a ring, (to this day in the 
ee of the family,) and ordered that 

e should bear for crest a demi-Saracen, with 
a lion’s paw in one hand and a ring in the 
other. The first of the Dawnays who was 
made a baronet was Christopher Dawnay, of 
Cowick, a staunch cavalier; he received his 

tent from Charles I. in 1642. His son, Sir 
ohn Dawnay, also a warm adherent of the 
Stuarts, was the first viscount, being so created 
Feb. 19, 1680. He sat in King James’s Irish 
parliament in 1689, 


Tue Hon. Baron ALDERSON. 

Jan, 27. At his residence, 9, Park-crescent, 
aged 69, Sir Edward Hall Alderson, Knt., one 
of the Barons of her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

The late Baron Alderson was tlie eldest son 
of Robert Alderson, Esq., Recorder of Norwich, 
and was born at Great Yarmouth in the year 
1787. The following memoir has appeared 
in the “ Bury and Norwich Post :”"— 

“The connexion of this distinguished indi- 
vidual with our locality demands from us 
more than an ordinary notice. As the son 
of the late Recorder of Norwich, the brother 
of Mrs. Opie, and of a near neighbour to our 
town, his death would demand a place in our 
home intelligence; but he had a still closer 
tie to us, and a higher claim to our notice, in 
the fact that he commenced in this town 
and in our Grammar-school that honourable 
career which gained for him such high aca- 
demic and legal distinction. The London 
a have ignored this fact, and assigned 

is early education to the Charter-house ; 
but our readers will not have forgotten how 
fully, at the tercentenary anniversary in 1850, 
he acknowledged his obligations to Bury 
school, and to the private tu tion of our late 
excellent minister, the Rev. Henry Hasted. 
‘To him,’ said the learned Baron, ‘I am 
indebted for that mathematical knowledge 
which my success at the University after- 
wards proved I possessed. It was under bim 
I commenced its study; and it was that re- 
vered friend who taught me the way I should 
go.’ And in Bury school was laid the founda- 
tion of those classical acquirements which 
placed him in the all but unique position of 
winner of ail the highest honours of both 
branches of study in the University of Cam- 
a Baron Alderson was one of the 
brightest luminaries in that great constella- 
tion which at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century shed such remarkable lustre 
upon the always bright escutcheon of our 
royal foundation. In the year 1809 he gained 
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the triple honour—which before or since has 
been attained by but one other, and that also 
a Bury scholar, Mr. Brundish, 1773—of Senior 
Wrangler, Senior Medallist, and First Smith’s 
Prizeman ; and but two others in the country 
since the foundation of the medal for classical 
scholarship—Webster, 1756, and Kaye, 1804, 
—have attained this honour in conjunction 
with that of Senior Wrangler. Mr. Alderson 
was called to the bar in 1811, and chose the 
northern circuit; he became well known in 
the profession by the “Queen’s Bench Re- 

rts,” which he edited in conjunction with 

r. Barnewall; was afterwards appointed 
one of the Common Law Commissioners ; 
and in 1830, while still wearing a stuff gown, 
was made an additional Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Of this appointment the ‘ Daily 
News’ observes :-—‘ If Lord Lyndhurst had 
done nothing else besides selecting for pro- 
motion the present Lord Wensleydale, Mr. 
Baron Alderson, and Sir James Patteson— 
all of them still stufl-gownsmen, and for no 
other reason than because they were the best 
lawyers of their day—he would deserve the 
thanks of the public.’ In 1834 Mr. Justice 
Alderson was transferred to the Exchequer, 
of which court Barons Park and Alderson 
were for many years the two great legal 
luminaries, and where he had the satisfaction 
of being afterwards associated with his old 
schoolfellow, Baron Rolfe, now the Lord- 
Chancellor—a rare, perhaps a solitary in- 
stance, of two judges sitting on the same 
bench at one time, who had received their 
early instruction at the same provincial 
school. 
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Count Friix pE MERopE. 

Feb, 7. At his hotel in Brussels, aged 665, 
Philip Felix Balthasar Otho Ghislain Count 
de Mérode, Marquis de Trelon, Minister of 
State, Member of the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, Commander of the Order of Leopold 
(Grand Cordon, July 21st, 1856), Grand Cross 
of the Order of Christ, decorated with the 
Tron Cross, Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
Ancient Member of Congress and of the Pro- 
visional Government, and Minister of War, 
of Foreign Affairs, and of Finance, born at 
Maestricht, April 13, 1791. 

Count Felix de Mérode, with his brother 
Henry, accompanied his parents at the epoch 
of emigration of the noblesse. He married at 
an — Malle. de Grammont, daughter 
of the Marquis de Grammont. During his 
abode in France, Comté M. de Mérode devoted 
himself to the study of political and social 
questions, interesting himself especially in 
those which concerned the duties of charity— 
such as schools, orphanages, and the lot of 
agricultural and industrial labourers. 

In 1825 he published a work on education 
in favour of liberty and in opposition to the 
university system of the empire. 

M. de Mérode had been but a few days in 
Belgium when the revolution of 1830 broke 
out. As one of the leaders of that national 
and religious movement, his activity and 
patriotism, and his efforts to inspire the spirit 
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of independence into all around him, were 
conspicuous. As a member of the Provi- 
sional Government and of the National Con- 
gress, he shrank from no sacrifice of toil or 
fortune to secure the liberties of Belgium; 
but his disinterestedness was most clearly 
shewn by his opposition to the endeavours of 
his friends to place him at the head o/ the 
government, and tv procure for him the crown. 
By the marriage of his daughter to the 
Count de Montalembert, M. de Mérode became 
nearly allied to that illustrious champion of 
liberty and religion, with whom, in all but 
genius and eloquence, he was worthy to be 
matched. As an orator, M. de Mérode was 
always original, and his high character, his 
natural sagacity, and perfect sincerity, gave 
him a weight in every discussion, which 
would have been greater but for a certain ec- 
centricity and occasion] quaintness of expres- 
sion in which he was prone to indulge. 
M. de Mérode’s disease was a violent plenrisy, 
which defied all the resources of science, and 
proved fatal in a few days, 


Tue Princess LIEVEN. 


Jan, 26.—At Paris, the Princess Lieven. 
Her father (General Benkendorf) was one 
of the German cofe, ie in which the Czar Alex- 
ander I. delighted; her brother was the im- 
erial aide-de-camp, and soon after his chosen 
inister of Police. So connected and so pa- 
tronized, the Lievens obtained the Pru-sian 
Embassy at the close of 1807 or the beginning 
of 1808, to which they remained accredited, if 
we mistake not, from 1808 to 1812. We say 
they remained accredited, for it was a noto- 
rious fact that Madame de Lieven carried on 
an extensive business and official correspon- 
dence with her mother-in-law, who enjoyed 
the full confidence of the Romanoff family, 
with her brother, the favourite aide-de-camp 
of the Czar, and even with the Czar himself, 
When the French invasion of Russia put an 
end to nearly all intercourse between the 
courts of St. Petersburgh and Berlin, Monsieur 
and Madame de Lieven were sent to London 
to represeut the court of the Czar, somewhere 
towards the close of 1812. Madame Lieven 
soon made herself agreeable in London society 
by her talents and accomplishments, and not 
a little aided her husband, and Pozzo di 
Borgo and Gentz, who came on a special 
service from Austria between 1812 and 1814. 
With the peace, however, came the conflict of 
interests and intrigues, and from 1815 to 1834 
Madame de Lieven was much too remuunte 
and intriguing to be regarded with favour by 
English statesmen and politicians of any party. 
During the struggles for Greek independence, 
she did as much as in her lay to foster the 
enthusiasm of young and old in England for 
the Greek cause—not that the ambassadress 
or the Czar cared a rush for Greek liberty, if 
it could not be made subservient to the weak- 
ening of Turkey and the aggrandisement of 
Russia. In 1827, again, she was over-busy in 
the domestic intiigues of the time, and after 
the death of Canning and the battle of Nava- 
rino, the sympathies of this busy, intriguing 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCIL. 
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woman, and of the court represented by her 
and her husband, lay with his bitterest oppo- 
nents and the opponents of all liberal im- 
provement in England. In Ireland, however, 
the Russian Embassy played a distinct and 
separate game. In that country there were 
not wanting adroit Russian agents to announce 
to the Roman Catholic agitators that the Czar 
sympathised with their sufferings and their 
wrongs. Fortunately, the Duke of Wellington 
by introducing the Roman Catholic Relief 
bill, nipped in the bud these nascent sympa- 
thies of two Churches, the Greek and Romish, 
which in all other countries have hated and 
persecuted each other with true theologic 
rancour. Busy as Madame de Lieven made 
herself in the Greek and Roman Catholic 
question, she was still more active and in- 
triguing*in the discussions touching the Re- 
form-Lill and the establi-hment of Belgium 
as akingdom. Notwithstanding all Russian 
male and female efforts, both measures were, 
however, conducted to a happy issue. Soon 
‘after the labours of the Conference of London, 
Monsieur and Madame Lieven were recalled 
to St. Petersburgh. Monsieur de Lieven was 
appointed governor and tutor of the Czare- 
witch (now Emperor), and with that Imperial 
Prince madethe tour of a great part of Southern 
Europe. At Rome he was seized with a sudden 
illness, of which he died on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1839. After the decease of her husband, 
Madame de Lieven could not remain idle. 
She established herself in l’aris in 1839 and 
1840, in a large and handsome mansion, and 
congregated about her the chief political and 
literary celebrities of France. In her boudoirs 
the principal business of the Russian Embassy 
was done. She had her correspondents and 
her offiiés in every part of Europe, and the 
information obtained from them was for- 
warded either to her brother, the Minister of 
the Russian Police, the General Aide-de-camp 
Benkendorf, or directly to the Czar himself. 
Atter the fall of Louis Phillippe, Madame de 
Lieven removed her diplomatic office to 
brussels, to which city M. Guizot, by way of 
reciprocating Madame de Lieven’s London 
journey, paid a visit. But neither the ex- 
Fonds ambassador or the ex-Russian ambas- 
sadress could accomplish their respective de- 
signs.— Abridged from tie Morning Losi. 


Luie1 CANINA. 


Oct.17. At Florence, aged 61, Luigi Ca- 
nina, an eminent architect and writer on 
archeology. 

Luigi Canina was born at Casale, in Pied- 
mont, on October 24, 1795, of respectable pa- 
rentage ; his father was a lawyer and notary, 
and placed him, at the age of ten years, as a 
boarder at the College of Valence, then un- 
der the direction of his uncle, Vincent Ca- 
nina. He studied here seven years, and made 
great proficiency, especially in mathematics, 
‘On leaving college, in 1812, he joined, as a 
volunteer, the French corps of Engineers, 
then stationed at Alessandria, in which he 
served with credit until the restoration of the 
house of Savoy in 1814, Dismissed from his 
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military employment, young Canina devoted 
his talents and energies henceforward to civil 
architecture, and with so much success, that 
in the following year he gained the honour- 
able degree of Laureate in Architecture from 
the University of Turin. In 1818 the King 
of Sardinia named him amongst the students 
who enjoy a pension from the government 
to enable them to finish their education in 
the fine arts at Rome. Only those who love 
art and know Rome can realize the impres- 
sion which was made by the masterpieces of 
classical antiquity on the enthusiastic mind 
of the young architect. He gave himself up 
completely to the study of the ruins, became 
absorbed in the questions of Roman topo- 
graphy and antiquities, and henceforward 
fixed his residence at Rome, The Borghese 
family have the honour of having been the 
first to discern his rising merit. He was ap- 
pointed their standing architect in 1827, and 
in this capacity carried out several improve- 
ments in the grounds of their suburban villa. 
But the first employment which br.u.ht him 
before the public was his appointment, by 
Queen Maria Christina of Spain, in 1839, to 
superintend the excavations being made at 
her expense at Tusculum and Veii. His beau- 
tiful work on the sites and remains of these 
ancient cities is too well known to require 
notice here, beyoud the fact that it was pre- 
sented by him to all the sovereigns of Europe 
in the name of her Majesty, and procured 
him the first of his many decorations. The 
ability he displayed in the direction of these 
excavations led to his appointmeut by the 
Papal Government as a member of the Ro- 
man Commission of Antiquities and Fine 
Arts ; and it was in this capacity that he di- 
rected tie restorations of the Colosseum, the 
re-opening of the Appian Way from Rome to 
Bovillw, and the excavation of the Basilica 
Guila in the Roman Forum. In June, 
1855, he was enrolled by his Holiness in the 
Libro d’Oro as a Roman noble, and was at 
the same time appointed President of the 
Capitoline Museum ; this was, however, in 
his case an honorary office only, as he re- 
nounced the salary attached to its enjoyment. 
In May last he was named architect and pre- 
sident of the commission charged with the 
restoration of the ancient baths of Augustus 
and Zenobia in the Sulphur stream of the 
Albula, near Hadrian’s villa, at Tivoli; and 
he set about this congenial task with so much 
alacrity, that a number of designs and plans 
were executed by his own hand within the 
month following ; but they were to be carried 
out by other hands than his. He had pro- 
mised the Duke of Northumberland, three 

ears before, to design for him a gallery to 
hold his recent purchase of the Camuccini 
collection of pictures The duke invited him 
to spend this summer in England. He was 
reluctant to leave Rome at first, as if he had 
some presentiment that he should never re- 
turn, and only went at last at the persuasion 
of Cardinal Antonelli. He went, and enjoyed 
several months in England, where his attain- 
ments and reputation procured him a flatter- 
ing reception. He reached Florence on his 


way back on October 13, and was attacked 
the same evening by cramps in the stomach, 
a complaint to which his sedentary life of 
study had made him liable. He thought to 
release himself from pain by some strychnine 
pills he had brought from England, but the 
dose was excessive, and he grew worse. Mgr. 
Franchi, the Papal Nuncio at the Tuscan 
court, Prince Rospigliosi, and his other 
friends at Florenes, gave him every assist- 
ance that friendship could suggest. Dr. 
Viale Prela, his friend and physician, set off 
at once on receiving, by idea, the first 
intelligence of his illness, and left the most 
extensive practice in Rome to minister to his 
friend ; but he arrived too late. 

His body was laid in one of the vaults be- 
neath the little church of the Holy Trinity, 
which has now another association for the 
traveller, Canina was a member of many 
scientific institutions in Rome, Paris, and 
London, and enjoyed honorary degrees from 
several foreign universities. He was loaded 
with decorations, and had received an order 
of knighthood from almost every sovereign 
in Europe, except Queen Victoria. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects pre- 
sented him, in 1849, with a gold medal, which 
he placed in the museum of the Roman 
Academy of St. Luke. His works are very 
numerous and voluminous, and cost no less 
than 2,650 francs. They are characterised, 
panes, rather by an intimate local know- 
edge, and a conscientious examination of the 
places he describes, than by a high degree of 
critical skill in the use of his authorities ; but 
his excellencies are precisely those which 
have been most rare amongst the many 
writers on Roman topography, His princi- 
pal works are the Indicazione Topographica di 
Koma Antica, Del Foro Antico, Gli Edifizi di 
Roma Antica, with views, plans, and resto- 
rations, and place him beyond dispute at the 
head of the modern Italian school of Roman 
archeological writers. His professional skill 
as an architect has tended to make his works 
of a more practical tendency than most of his 
predecessors, and to lead him to rely on the 
material ruins as much as on the seattered 
passages alluding to them in the classics. It 
may be doubted whether any except mere 
scholars will regard this as a fault. The 
writer of the article Roma in“ Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography” 
has paid him a higher compliment, by the 
general adoption of his views and arguments 
throughout his controversies with the Ger- 
man school, than by his scanty notice of his 
works at the end of the article. 


THE Most Rev. ARCHBISHOP SLATTERY. 

‘eb. 4. At Thurles, Ireland, aged 72, 
the Most Rev. Michael Slattery, titular 
Archbishop of Cashel, and Bishop of Emly. 
Michael Slattery was born in the year 1783, 
in the town of Tipperary, of respectable and 
pious parents, was educated in the Abbey 
School of Tipperary, then under the direc- 
tion of the eminent scholar Dr. Ciarke, who 
was the master, in language, art, and sci- 
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ence, of so many distinguished men. Being 
first intended for the profession of the law, 
Michael entered Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the early age of fifteen, and took the degree 
of B.A. at the destined time. He was, per- 
haps, the only instance of a Roman Catholic 
priest or prelate having been, since the Re- 
formation, an alumnus or graduate of the 
Dublin University. Dr. Slattery registered 
his votes for the members of the University 
only where, as in the case of Lord Plunket 
and a few others, Catholic emancipation 
or justice to Ireland was concerned. Having, 
however, soon resolved on devoting himself 
to the priesthood, after a distinguished 
course through the University, he entered 
the college of Carlow, where, after proceed- 
ing with éclat through the course of divinity, 
he was ordained priest in the year 1809, 
He was soon after appointed Professor of 
Philosophy in the same college, where he 
became the bosom friend of the Right. Rev. 
Dr. Doyle; and in the year 1815, when the 
Very Rev. Dr. Staunton was president, he 
was presented, by the students of the class 
over which he presided, with a silver cup, as 
a substantial token of their high esteem and 
affection. 

From being a professor in Carlow College, 
Dr. Slattery was appointed parish priest of 
Ulla, in the county of Limerick, where he 
discharged the pastoral duties with great 
piety fortwo years, From this he was pro- 
moted to the parish of Borrisoleigh, where, 
for upwards of twenty years, he exercised 
the pastoral charge with great zeal for the 
glory of God, the promotion of religion, and 
the spiritual advancement of the flock con- 
fided to his care. From this parish he was 
elected by the voice of the Irish prelates, in 
the year 1833, to the important office of 
President of the Royal College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth, which he held for only nine 
months, when he was called to the hier- 
archy of Ireland on the demise of the late 
Most Rev. Dr. Laffan, then Archbishop of 
Cashel. Dr. Slattery was almost unani- 
mously elected as archbishop by the votes 
of the clergy, and being subsequently ap- 
proved of by the Holy See, his grace was 
consecrated in the cathedral of Thurles on 
February 24, 1834. 

The noted acts of this good prelate were 
varied, ardent, and effective. Like his bro- 
ther-prelate, Dr. Doyle, he powerfully con- 
tributed to put down faction-fights, party 
processions, and lawless combinations of 
every kind. During his episcopacy, although 
distinguished for great mildness, urbanity, 
and compassion, he vigorously opposed 
every measure injurious, not only to the faith 
and morals of the Catholic Church, but to 
the rights and liberties of his country. 
Hence he was strenuously opposed to “the 
wings,” to the Veto, to the pensioning of 
the clergy, to the Bequests Act, the Queen’s 
Colleges, and to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, as may be seen detailed in his grace’s 
letters and statements in ‘‘ Battersby’s Ca- 
tholic Registry,” from 1845 to 1850. 

Dr. Slattery actively co operated with other 
prelates in promoting the establishment of 
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the Catholic University in Ireland, by at- 
tendance at the meetings of the committee 
in Dublin, his own subscriptions, and the or- 
ganisation and collection of subscriptions for 
its yg in all parts of his diocese. 

Dr. Slattery gave a brilliant example of 
charity and Seneedionte in their best and 
purest sense. The father of the poor, the 
protector of the orphan, and the sustainer 
of all religious houses, charitable institu- 
tions, and societies for the promotion of re- 
ligion, education, and piety, his grace was 
beloved and esteemed. 

His last illness commenced on Christmas- 
day with a low fever, which lasted for 
thirty-one days, after which a gradual de- 
cline set in, which terminated his life. 

His funeral obsequies were attended by 
the apostolic delegate, the most Rev. Dr. 
Cullen ; the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin; nearly all the 
priests of his diocese, many of the surround- 
ing dioceses, and by immense numbers of 
the laity —Tablet. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL StR NATHANIEL 
Tory, C.B., K.H., K.C.B. 

Jan, 28. At Upcot-house, near Taunton, 
Lieut.-General Sir Nathaniel Thorn, K.C.B., 
K.H., Colonel of the 3rd Foot, the last of the 
Duke of Wellington’s staff-officers. 

Sir Nathaniel Thorn accompanied the Buffs 
(3rd regiment of Foot) to the Peninsula in 
August, 1808, where he served until January, 
1809. In June of the following year he re- 
turned to the Peninsula, and commanded the 
light company of his regiment at the battle 
of Talavera. He was an officer of observa- 
tion in Spanish Estremadura from the 29th 
of January to the 3rd of March, 1810, from 
which period until the termination of that 
war in 1814, he acted as Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General of the 2nd division of In- 
fantry, and was present at the battle of Bu- 
saco, first siege of Badajoz, battle of Albuera, 
actions at Arroyo de Molino and Almarez, 
battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and Nivelle, 
battles of the Nive on the 9th and 13th of 
December, in the latter of which he was 
wounded. General Thorn was also in the 
action of Garris, battle of Orthés, action of 
Aire, and battle of Toulouse; he embarked 
with the troops from Bordeaux to Canada in 
July, 1814, as an Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General, and was present at the affair of 
Plattsburg, had a horse killed under him at 
Albuera, another in the action at the pass 
of Maya, and a third in the action of the 
13th of December, 1813, neat 'ayonne. He 
received the war-medal with ten clasps. The 
deceased gentleman obtained the coloneley of 
the Buffs in July, 1854. He was fifty-five 
years in the army, having entered as ensign 
on the 15th of October, 1802; was made 
lieutenant on the 26th of June, 1803 ; captain, 
4th of January, 1810; major, 3rd of March, 
1814; lieutenant-colonel, 21st June, 1817; 
colonel, 10th of January, 1837 ; major-general, 
9th of November, 1846; and lieutenant 
general, 20.h of June, 1854. 
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CoLonet SHorr. 

Jan, 19.—At his residence, Cdiham, Hants, 
aged 58, Charles William Short, Esq., formerly 
Lieut.-col. in the Coldstream Guards. 

He was brother to the present Bishop of 
Adelaide, and the eldest son of Charles Short, 
Esq., of Woodlands, Hants, Clerk of the Rules 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and Bencher of 
the Middle Temple. In the year 1814 he 
joined the Coldstream Guards as an ensign, 
and in that regiment he continued nntil he 
quitted the army in 1837, a captain and 
lieutenant -« dud He was present with 
the regiment at the battle of Quatre-Bras, on 
the 16th of June, 1815, and at the buttle of 
Warterloo on the 18th; and in both these 
actions, but especially the latter, the Cold- 
stream Guards took, as is well known, a 
prominent and distinguished part —the defence 
of tlougoumont, the key of the British po- 
sition, having been successfully maintained 
by the brigade of Guards throughout that 
memorable battle. He continued in France 
with the armyof occupation, and went through 
the campaign; but with that campaign his 
active service ceased. During the remainder 
of his military life, however, he threw himself 
with characteristic activity and energy into 
the cause of progress and improvement in the 
sphere in which his lot was cast and published 
several treatises on military subjects ; among 
them one, a translation from the German, on 
outposts, and another on patrolling, which 
received the approbation of many military 
authorities - among others, that of the present 
Commander-in-chief: and even as late as 
1853 he published a little work in connection 
with military duties, which he entitled Vade 
Mecum, of the usefulness of which he received 
from many military men most satisfactory 
testimony. Indeed, up to his death, Colonel 
Short not only cherished warmly the recollec- 
tions of his military life, but continued to live 
on terms of intimate friendship with many of 
his old comrades in the Guards, notwithstand- 
ing the differences of opinion which, in these 
days, lapse of time seems to bring with it, 
almost as a matter of course. Perhaps, too, 
we should not omit to record, in connection 
with this period of his life, an achievement 
not a little characteristic of his energy and 
forethought, namely, his having been the 
captain and “stroke” oar in the famous match 
rowed and gained by the Guards’ Club, against 
time, from Oxford to London, in 1823. He 
was also a good and fearless swimmer, and not 
only, on one occasion, in St. James’s - park, 
saved a person’s life, but published a little 
book on the art or science of natation. 

From the year 1837, when Colonel Short 
quitted the army, and engaged in mercantile 
a his life became more immediately 

evoted to works of charity and religion. 
Even in his new worldly profession, indeed, 
his busy, energetic habits speedily shewed 
themselves; and he made two voyages to the 
West Indies and back, and became an active 
director of the Royal West India Mail Steam- 
packet Company. But his time was not the 
less unsparingly given to the many works of 
charity which came in his way, or rather, 
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which he found out for himself. Whilst re- 
siding in Queen-square, Westminister, he was 
an attendant at the chapel in the Broadway, 
Westminster, then in a very dilapidated state, 
and quite inadequate for the accommodation 
of that poor and populous neighhourhood. 
The substitution for this chapel of the present 
large, handsome church, known as Christ 
Church, Broadway, and the erection of schools 
in connection with it, was mainly the work 
of Colonel Short. He was not a man who 
could give largely of gold for building churches 
and schools; he gave of that indeed, freely, 
but he gave also what was better -his time 
and his trouble. Nor was this all. In that 
poverty-stricken district, his sympathy and 
aid was freely given to the clergy in their 
di:ticulties, and to the poor in their distress ; 
and even after he left the parish he still con- 
tinued to co-operate in many of the works 
that had formerly engaged him there. 

In 1847 the House of Charity in Rose- 
street, Soho, was founded, for giving to per- 
sons reduced by misfortune such a temporary 
shelter as might enable them permanently to 
recover and re-establish themselves. Colonel 
Short joined the council of this charity soon 
after its foundation; and to his indefatigable 
exertions we believe it has been, under 
Providence, that the institution has owed its 
present establishment. and such measure of 
success as has attended it. It is, indeed, with 
this charity that his friends will ever most 
indentify him. It occupied a prominent 
place in all his thoughts, and was the con- 
stant object of his solicitude and exertions ; 
end the frequent means which it supplied of 
introducing to him deserving cases for his aid 
and sympathy in other ways, led to continual 
and unceasing deeds of real, and for the most 
part well-deserved, charity and kindness. 

In 1852 Colonel Short left London, and 
went to reside at Odiham. Very soon after 
he went there the high wooden pews in the 
beautiful old parish church began to disay- 
pear. Colonel Short had become church- 
warden. Then the churchyard was put in 
order, and soon afterwards a quadrangle of 
old almshouses near the church, before fast 
verging to decay, were restored and reformed. 
And we believe that we are not wrong in 
saying that there are few poor people in 
Odiham who will not feel his loss, and few 
charities there of which he was not a liberal 
and active supporter. 


Tue Rey. Witt1AM Mannina. 

Jan.3. The Rev. William Manning, Rec- 
tor of Diss and Weeting, in the county of 
Norfolk, aged 85. 

Mr. Manning was born at Broome, in Ncr- 
folk, on the 30th of September, 1771. His 
father, who}]was rector of that parish, and 
of Diss also, came to reside at the latter 
place in 1778, and there the subject of our 
present notice spent the greater part of his 
long, useful, and blameless life. He was edu- 
eated at King Edward’s Grammar School 
in Bury St. Edmund's, and at Caius and 
Gonville College, Cambridge, and distin- 
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— himself at both, ranking high among 
r ker’s pupils at school, and proceed- 
ing ninth Wrangler at the mathematical tri- 

s in 1793. Cambridge offered in these 
vd little encouragement to classical pur- 
suits; but Mr. Manning always cherished 
the studies of his youth, and to the last re- 
ferred with zest to his favourite authors, 
Horace and Cicero. He became Fellow and 
tutor of his college, where amonz his private 
pupils he numbered the ex-Bishop of Lon- 
don, and was among the earliest to recog- 
nise his distinguished abilities ; for the late 
Lord Liverpool having applied to Mr. Man- 
ning to find him a tutor for his son, he 
strongly recommended Mr. Charles James 
Blomfield, of Trinity College ; and this ap- 
pointment, suppoited as it was by his lord- 
ship’s me learning and merits, may be re- 
garded as his first step in the road to high 
preferment. 

In 1804 Mr. Manning was presented by 
the Master and Fellows of Caius College to 
the Rectory of Weeting, which he held until 
the time of his death, and in 1811 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the Rectory ot Diss, 
completing on the day of his decease the for- 
ty-sixth year of his incumbency. In this 
town he resided nearly half-a-century,—the 
friend, benefactor, and pastor of two genera- 
tions of its inhabitants. 

f the universal respect and esteem in 
which Mr. Manning was held by the people 
among whom he dwelt so long, the t»wn and 
its neighbourhood afforded a signal instance 
on the day of his funeral. It was observed 
as a day of public mourning: all bus‘ness 
was suspended, every shop was closed, and 
hundreds attended their revered friend to 
his last earthly resting-place. For he was 
one of whom it might be truly said, that 
“ when the ear heard him, it blessed him ; 
and when the eye saw him, it gave witness 
to him.” 

From the retirement in which Mr. Man- 
ning lived, especially in his later years, his 
rare qualities of heart and mind were known 
to comparatively few beyond the circle of 
his immediate friends, Within that circle, 
**the daily beauty of his life’ was clearly 
felt and actively impressive. No man’s judg- 
ment was sounder in temporal or spiritual 
matters ; his charity, though often secretly 
bestowed, was large and unfailing ; he loved 
his own Church, but was tolerant of dissent 
from her, and he had no delight in narrow- 
ing her ways or restricting her privileges. 
Those who heard him in the pulpit can tes- 
tify to the weight and impressiveness of his 
——- and those who administered puh- 
ic business with him can speak to the pa- 
tience and sagacity with which he sifted evi- 
dence and applied the law. His taste iu lite- 
rature was highly cultivated ; the amount of 
knowledge he possessed was unsuspected by 
those whose acquaintance with him was 
casual, for it was too often concealed by his 
innate modesty of nature. Both from books 
and society, however, he had, in a long life, 
stored upa fund of practical and speculative 
wisdom, which rendered his conversation in- 
structive and interesting in the highest de- 


gree. His gracious manners made him a 
welcome companion in all societies, but per- 
haps he was never more attractive than 
when he unbent himself with the young, the 
poor, and the uninstructed. 

Mr. Manning married, in 1812, Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. William 
Sayers Donne, Rector of Colton, in Norfolk, 
by whom he leaves two sons and four daugh- 
ters. The name of his second brother, Tho- 
mas Manning, is familiar to all who have 
read Charles Lamb's correspondence, and is 
still held in honour by the few who are able 
to appreciate his extensive and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the manners and languages 
of the East. Neither of these highly gifted 
brothers has, unfortunately for the world, 
left any permanent record in print of his 
learning and abilities, 


THOMAS FITZHERBERT, Esq. 

Feb. 7. At his residence, Clarges-street, 
London, aged 67, Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., 
of Norbury-manor, Derbyshire, and Swyn- 
nerton-park, Staffordshire. 

Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., who was the 
tenth of his family that has held the lord- 
ship of the manor of Swynnerton, and the 
twenty-sixth in direct succession from the 
first of his name who held the manor of 
Norbury, was the eldest son of the late 
Basil Fitzherbert, Esq., of Swynnerton, by 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of the late James Windsor-Keneage, Esq., of 
Cadeby, county Lincoln, and Gatcombe, Isle of 
Wight. He was born January 21, 1789, and 
succeeded to the family estates on the death 
of his father in November, 1799. In July, 
1809, he married Mary Anne Sophia, yeas 
ter of the late John Palmer Chichester, 
Esq., of Arlington-court, near Barnstaple, 
and sister of the late Sir John Palmer Bruce 
Chichester, Bart., M.P. Mr. litzherbert 
was h gh-sheriff of Staffordshire in 1831, 
but, as far as we know, never was an aspi- 
rant to the honours or burdens of publie 
life. He had by his marriage an only son, 
Charles, born in 1810, The family of Fitz- 
herbert is one of those which has always 
remained faithful to the Roman Catholic 
religion. Its name first appears on the roll 
of Battle Abbey ; the Fitzherberts claim 
descent from a Norman noble named Her- 
bert, who accompanied William the Con- 
—— to England. In the year 1126 (25th 

enry I.) we find William, Prior of Tutbury, 
conferring the manor of Norbury on Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert, by charter signed with his 
own hand. The original document, which 
is still in possession of the family, is at- 
tested by Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, 
the superior lord of Tutbury, and his two 
sons, Robert and William de Ferrers, the 
Lady Hawise, his wife, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, the Abbot of Burton, and divers other 
distinguished personages. Among the dis- 
tinguished members of the Fitzherbert fa- 
mily we ought here to specify Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Knight, and one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas, author of the 
celebrated work De Natura Brevium, to 
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which Blackstone refers in his ‘‘Commen- 
taries” in terms of high respect. Dying in 
1538, we find his grandson, William, named 
in 1660 by King Charles II. as one of the 
Knights of the intended Order of the Royal 
Oak, in acknowledgment of the faithful ser- 
vices of his family to Charles I. Fifth in 
succession from him was Mr. Thomas Fitz- 
herbert, the second husband of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose subsequent 
union with George IV. created so much ex- 
citement at the time. He was the elder 
brother of Basil, father of the gentleman 
recently deceased. 


RicHarD Hitencock, Ese. 

Dec, 3, 1856. At Roundwocd, near Dub- 
lin, aged 30, Richard Hitchcock, Esq., of 
Trinity College. 

Irish archeology has sustained a heavy 
loss in the decease of Mr. Hitchcock, who, 
although young in years, had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his extraordinary zeal 
and untiring labours in elucidating the 
ancient monumental remains of his country, 
and more especially those of his native 
county of Kerry. These he explored with 
an amount of ardour and intense devotion, 
as well as intelligence, and illustrated with a 
minuteness and correctness of detail, seldom 
equalled. Following in the steps of the 
South Munster Antiquarian Society, his 
greater opportunities of personal research, 
arising from residence in his earlier years, 
and predilection in those more advanced, 
enabled him to discover and investigate a 
variety of remains of every period, which 
have increased our knowledge of this most 
interesting region to an extent not easily 
appreciable. in the world-forgotten bye- 
ways of his well-loved Corkaguiny, in its se- 
questered valleys and sea-girt islands, and 
on the lonely shores of its lakes and moun- 
tain-tarns, he ever loved to wander, and dis- 
inter from long neglect and oblivion the vene- 
rable monuments of his country’s elder time, 
or to recover the mystic inscription scored on 
some grey Druidical pillar-stone, standing 
as a silent sentinel on the unfrequented 
moor, or concealed in the dark recesses 
of some fairy-haunted crypt. To his enthu- 
siastic mind these were treasures richer than 
the fabled golden apples of the Hesperides. 
His researches and peculiar fitness for such 
investigations early introduced and recom- 
mended him to the Rev. Dr. Charles Graves, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, whose own pur- 
suits, directed in a similar channel, espe- 
cially in connexion with the monumental 
literature of primeval Ireland, rendered the 
acquisitions of so industrious and painstak- 
ing a co-labourer of the first importance and 
utility to him. Aided by the friendship and 
valuable influence of this distinguished scho- 
lar, Mr. Hitchcock obtained a situation in 
the college library, which gave him advan- 
tages and opportunities of which, with cha- 
racteristic devoteduess, he thoroughly availed 
himself, and for a few past years we find his 
name prominently before the Irish reading 
public in every publication connected with 
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our national antiquities. As an active and 
zealous member of the Kilkenny Archeolo- 
gical Society, his demise will be specially 
felt. He was indefatigable in recruiting for 
that body, and promoting its efficiency ; to 
the “Proceedings” his contributions were 
numerous, and always of value. He was 
minutely exaet in all he wrote or published, 
His correspondence was extensive, his dili- 
gence untiring, and his wish to be useful a 
pervading sentiment. His researches as an 
antiquary were practical rather than specu- 
lative ; his opinions were always well 
weighed and considered. On the subject 
which most absorbed his enquiries—the 
Ogham literature of ancient Ireland—he 
early formed the decided conclusion of its 

agan origin. In the search for inscriptions 
in that character he spared no amount of 
labour or exertion; his ardent spirit was 
deterred by no obstacle; his judgment in 
their examination, and accuracy in copying 
them, was unerring; his discriminating 
powers were indeed singularly acute. Had 
he possessed a knowledge of the Irish. lan- 
guage, the acquisitions of such a mind in 
these researches would have been of the 
highest advantage in arriving at decisive re- 
sults. As it was, his death will leave a 
blank in this particular field of investigation, 
not easily or soon to be filled up. How he 
was estimated by those friends who knew 
and appeciated his value and character, may 
be learned from the regret with which the 
announcement of his death was received at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, when Doctor Graves gracefully and 
feelingly alluded to his labours and prema- 
ture loss. The deceased was married, and 
has left an amiable and sorrowing widow to 
lament his demise. 


GEORGE Wuire, Esq. 

Feb. 15. At Grantham, Lincolnshire, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight, George 
White, Esq., senior member of the firm of 
White, Johnston and White, solicitors, of 
Grantham, and from being the oldest legal 
practitioner whose name is exhibited on the 
rolls in the county of Lincoln, was as well 
known as he was respected by numerous 
friends and clients in that part of England. 
He had resided in Grantham more than 
sixty-seven years, and twice (in 1822 and 
1829) served the office of “ alderman” of the 
borough and soke. This ancient designa- 
tion of the chief magistrate has now, under 
the regulation of the Municipal Reform Act, 
been changed into that of “mayor!” For 
fifty years he acted as one of the coroners 
of the county, a position which he resigned 
about fourteen years ago. He married, first, 
on January 1, 1795, Margaret, only daughter 
of J. Filkin, Esq., M.D., of Nantwich, by 
whomhe had one son, George Thomas White, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, of Dublin. She died 
on March 12, 1796. He married, secondly, 
on February 18, 1812, Ann, eldest daughter 
of Francis Thirkill, Esq., town-clerk of Boston, 
who survives him. By this marriage he had 
seven children, viz., three who died in in- 
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fancy ; Francis Thirkill, who married Harriet, 
eldest, daughter of the late William Garfitt, 
Esq., Banker, of Boston ; John, Rector of 
Grayingham, who married Emily, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. Beale Post, of Bydews- 
place, near Maidstone ; Robert Azlack, who 
married Mary, youngest daughter of Vice- 
admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, K.C.B.; and 
Jane, the wife of Robert Johnston, Esq., of 
Grantham. To the last Mr. White retained 
the full vigour of his fine intellect, and took 
a leading part in the business of the town; 
in purposes of public utility and charity he 
largely participated, zealously devoting his 
time and contributing from his purse to 
their support. For many years he discharged 
the duty of lay-secretary to the local asso- 
ciations, of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, of the Sociey for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and of several other 
societies connected with the Established 
Church. He was not merely a theoretic 
Churehman, but one of those devout, old- 
fashioned laymen, like Robert Nelsun in 
former days, and William Stevens and 
Joshua Watson in our own, who have a- 
dorned the Christian religion as professed in 
the Church of England by the urbanity of 
their manners, the sparkling cheerfulness 
of their conversation, the unostentatious 
hospitality of their domestic establishments, 
and the practical benevolence of their con- 
duct. He livedin the faith and fear of God, 
and has descended to the grave enjoying 
the affection of his children and children’s 
children. 


S. H. AMPHLETT, Esq. 


Jan, 28, At his residence, Heath-green, 
near Birmingham, aged 44, Samuel Holmden 
Amphlett, surgeon to the Birmingham 
General Hospital. 

Mr. Amphlett was second son of the Rev. 
Richard Holmden Amphlett, of Hadsor, the 
descendant of an old and highly respected 
family in the county of Worcester ; his eldest 
brother being the present owner of Wych- 
bold-hall, near Droitwich, and a distin- 
guished member of the Chancery-bar. ‘lhe 
subject of this memoir joined the medical 
profession at an early period of life, in the 
year 1829, by becoming a private pupil of 
the late Mr. Alfred Jukes, of the staff of the 
General Hospital, in which institution, and 
the Royal School of Medicine, he subse- 
quently pursued his studies. He carried off 
the medal in the class of the Practice of 
Physic, then presided over by Professor Eccles, 
Mr. Amphiett subsequently paid a visit to the 
medical schools of London, Paris, and Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of extending his 
medical knowledge, and soon after his return 
to Birmingham was appointed Honorary 
Surgeon to the General Dispensary, an office 
which he held for about six years. Two 
vacancies having about that time occurred 
in the surgical staff of the General Hospital, 
by the death of Mr. Jukes and the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Vaux, Mr. Amphlett succeeded 
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in obtaining one of the vacancies, in con- 
junction with his friend Mr. Crompton. This 
important appointment he held up to the 
time of his decease, a period of nearly four- 
teen years, and it is not too much to state 
that, independently of the great interest he 
took in the general welfare of the institution, 
he brought to bear upon the discharge of his 
duties as kind a heart and generous a con- 
sideration for the patients committed to his 
charge as ever characterized a member of 
his profession. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 17. At Lagos, coast of Africa, aged 42, 
the Rev. James Beale. This valuable missionary 
had been employed by the Church Missionary 
Society, as one of its agents in the colony of 
Sierra Leone, since the year 1836. At the period 
when he first sailed, the mortality in the colony 
had been so great in a very short space of time, 
that the devotedness of this admirable missionary, 
and of some others who were with him at the 
College of the Church Missionary Society at Is- 
lington, in thus offering themselves to labour at 
Sierra Leone, was much remarked upon. He 
was spared, however, to labour there, with un- 
tiring and devoted energy, for upwards of twent 
years, returning to England to recruit his healt 
twice during that period. Upon the occasion of 
his attempting to return in the year 1852, he suf- 
fered a most perilous shipwreck on the African 
coast, and was obliged to return to Sierra Leone, 
where he remained till the ensuing year, when 
he reached England in safety. Mr. Beale’s de- 
cease took place at Lagos, where he had gone for 
a little change of air. Becoming worse soon after 
his arrival, the missionaries, the Rev. H. Towns- 
end and the Rev. Samuel Crowter, were sent for 
from Abbeokouta to see him. The surgeon of 
H.M.S. the ** Bloodhound” rendered him also all 
the service which medical skill and great attention 
and kindness could possibly afford, but it was in 
vain; he died on the 17th December, leaving a 
widow and one son to lament their loss. 

Jan.12. Dr. Eli Smith, American missionary. 
A private letter from Beirout announces the 
death of Dr. Smith, the oldest member of the 
American mission in that quarter. He was en- 
gaged on the translation of the Scriptures into 
Arabic. The parts which are partially finished 
are the New Testament, the Pentateuch, and 
some of the Prophets. Of these there have been 
already priated only Genesis and Exodus, anda 
few chapters of the Gospel of Matthew. 

Jan. 21. At the Rectory, aged 62, the Rev. 
William Henry Walker, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822, 
B.D. 1831, late Fellow and Bursar of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Hickling (1843), 
Nottinghamshire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, the Rev. William 
Thomas Ellis, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jan, 24. At Pimlico, aged 60, Dr. Medhurst, 
the eminent missionary, having landed from 
China only three days before, in a state of ex- 
treme exhaustion. Dr. Medhurst was first ap- 
pointed to China in 1816, and consequently spent 
forty years in that important portion of the mis- 
sionary field, in which he became the worthy suc- 
cessor of Dr. Morrison. His work, published in 
1838, during a short but most interesting visit to 
England, on the State and Prospects of China 
with reference to the Spread of the Gospel, has 
become a text-book of all who take an active in- 
terest in the evangelization of her teeming mil- 
lions; and the information which, but for this 
inscrutable dispensation, he could have been able 
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at the present crisis to impart to the Government 
as well as to the Missionary Society, would have 
been most valuable. 

Jan, 25. Aged 43, the Rev. Arthur Thacker, 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1840, Senior Feilow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jan. 2%. Aged 83, the Kev. William Alexander 
Campbell Durham, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1809, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Matthew 
and St. Peter, Westcheap (1837), London. 

Jan, 27. At the Vicarage, aged 64, the Rev. 
Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Vicar of Great Bentley 
(1833), Essex. 

At Birkdale-park, Southport, aged 42, the Rev. 
George Bamford, M.A. 

Jan. 28. At Earl’s Gift, county of Tyrone, 
aged 65, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Douglas, 
brother to the Earl of Morton, and of the Hon. 
Col. Pennant, M.P. ; and on Tuesday, Feb. 3, the 
Lauy Elizabeth Asshe, sister to Col. Pennant and 
the deceased. 

Jan. 29. At Glasgow, aged 55, the Rev. James 
Smith, M.A., of Palace New-road, Lambeth, 
author of ‘The Divine Drama of History and 
Civilization,” and many other literary labours. 
He had edited the “‘ Family Herald’’ (London) 
from the commencement. 

Jan. 30, At Walmer, Kent, aged 57, the Rev. 
William Cleminson, B.A. 1821, Queen’s College, 
Rector of Wasing (1847), Berkshire. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Francis William Lodington, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, B.D. 1833, tormerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambrige, Rector of Brington 
w. Bythorn and Old Weston, Huntingtonshire. 

Jan. 31, At Dunmow, aged 73, the Rev. Joseph 
Morrison, for thirty-nine years pastor of the 
Independent Chapel at Stebbing. 

Lately, at Cincinnati, United States, the Rev. 
John Jones, well known throughout Wales as 
Jones of Llangollen. 

The Rev. John Davis, M.A., Rector of Kilk- 
hampton (1810), and Vicar of Poughill (1810), 
Cornwall, 

The Rev. Arthur William Breedon, B.A. 1844, 
M.A. 1847, Trinity College, Oxford, Rector of 
Pangbourn (1847), Berks. 

At Wallingham, aged 63, the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, Curate of South Runcton and Holme, 
Noi folk. 

Feb.1. Hill-st., Garnethill, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Muir, D.D., 53 years minister of St. James’s 
parish, Glasgow. 

Feb. 3. At Bath, aged 34, the Rev. Henry 
Tickell, M.A. 

At Albano, 14 miles from Rome, of gastric 
fever, the Rev. Robert Isaac Wilberforce, son of 
the late William Wilberforce, esq., M.P. for 
Yorkshire, and brother to the Bishop of Oxford. 

At the Limes, Tooting, Surrey, aged 29, the 
Rev. Walter Jasper Lee Blunt, late of Jamaica. 

Feb.4. At Cheadle, suddenly, whilst entering 
the Newsroom, the Rev. John Pike Jones, B.A. 
1813, Pembroke College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Alveton (1829), Staffordshire, and Rector of But- 
terleigh (1832), Devon. 

At the Lodge, Witham, aged 27, the Rev. 
Frederick Garnham Luard, B.A, 1853, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, third son of W. W. Luard, 
esq., late Curate of Bobbington, Staffordshire. 

eb. 5. At the archiepisco)al residence in 
Thurles, aged 79. The Most Rev. Dr. Slattery, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. 

Feb. 9. At the Parsonage, Derby, aged 45, the 
Rev. 7. A. Scott, M.A., incumbent of St. John’s, 
Derby, second son of the late Rev. John Scott, of 
Hull, and grandson of the commentator. 

Feb.10. At Fareham, Hants, aged 59, the Rev. 

‘illiam Thresher. 

At Malta, the Rev. George Wagner, of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Brighton. 

eb. 11. The Rev. £. Bartlett, a stranger in 
Bath, dropped down in a dying state outside of 
North-parade. At the inquest on the body, on 
Thursday evening, it was elicited that the de- 
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ceased, who belongs to Exeter, was a few mi- 
nutes betore the occurrence in conversation with 
a chairman on the Parade, apparently in the full 
enjoyment of health. Mr. Church, surgeon, de- 
posed to having about two years ago been con- 
sulted by the decea ed, who was subject to an 
affection of the head and epileptic fits. The 
cause of death, in his opinion, was the rupture of 
some vessel either near the brain or tue h art, 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Died by the 
visitation of God.” 

Feb. 13. At ‘lopsham, aged 62, the Rev. Henry 
Thorp. He was incumvent of the parish 31 
years. 

Feb. 14. At 26, Upper Grosvenor-st., the Rev. 
Arthur Atherly, Vicar of Heavitree, Devon. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, aged 63, the Rev. Charles 
Taylor, Rector of Biddisham, near Cross,Somerset. 

feb. 16. The Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, 
M.A., Rector and Vicar of Swords, Dublin. 

‘eb. 17. At Boldon, aged 76, the Rev. John 
Collinson, honorary canon of Durham and Rector 
of Boldon. 

At Bockleton, Worcestershire, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Liton Miller. 

Aged 69, the Very Rey. W. R. Lyall, Dean. of 
Canterbury. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct.19. Aged 57, Mr.Stevenson, Justice of 
the Peace and Coroner of the city of Adelaide. 
Mr. Stevenson would, if he had lived two months 
longer, have been a South Australian colonist of 
twenty years’ standing. He arrived out from 
England in her Majesty’s ship Buffalo, as private 
secretary to Captain Hindmarsh, the fi:st Gover- 
nor of the colony, and was the first clerk to the 
Legislative Cuuncil, the first coroner, and one of 
the first bench of magistrates. Before leaving 
England he had been an extensive contributor to 
the leading columns of an evening newspap:r, 
an i was devoted to other literary pursuits. He 
was editor and part proprietor of the first news- 
paper in the colony, the ‘“‘South Australian 
Gazette and Colonial Register” (now, the ** South 
Australian Register,”) and was consequently 
“the father of the South Australian press.” 

Nov. 1. At Caleutta, John Dunbar, esq., one 
of the Sudder Judges, second son of the late the 
— Sir Archibald Dunbar, Bart., of Northfield, 

‘lgin. 

Dec. — At Outwell Rectory, Norfolk, aged 
72, Rosamond, wife of the Rev. George Dealiry, 
Rector of Outwell. 

Dec. 3. Killed, at Canton, whilst discharging 
his professional duties, Wm. Cowper, esq., Capt., 
commanding Royal Engineers, eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Cowper, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bombay Engineers. 

Dec. 9. In the Persian Gulf, from wounds re- 
ceived the same day in storming the fort of Bu- 
shire, aged 24, Lieut. M. Corsellis Utterson, 20th 
Regt. B.N.I., second son of the late Rev. A. G. 
Utterson, Rector of Layer Marney, Essex. 

In action, near Bushire, Lieut.-Col. George 
Grenville Malet, commanding 3rd Light Cavalry, 
— son of the late Sir Charles Warre Malet, 

art. 

Dec. 10. At Bushire, fram wounds received 
the previous day, in storming the fort at that 
place, aged 24, Lieut. Wm. Blackburn Warren, 
20th Bombay N.I., second son ot the late Lieut. 
Dawson Warren, Royal Artillery. 

Dee. 18. At New York, aged 112, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hanna. The maiden name of the deceased was 
M‘Entee. She was born in the county of Monaghan, 
Ireland, in the year 1744, and went to America in 
the year 1808, with her husband, Thomas Huan- 
novan, or Hanna—for it appears there is some 
mistake about the family name. 
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Dec. 21. At Mercara, India, aged 47, Major 
H. F. Gustard, Superintendent of Coorg. 

Dee. 25. At Seftwich, Cheshire, aged 37, 
Thomasine, wife of the Rev. D. Waller, incum- 
bent of Darebridge; also, on the 29th, Ada Tho- 
masine, his infant daughter. 

Dec. 2%. At Clifton, Bristol, Brigadier-Gen. 
Dacres Fitzherbert Evans, of 16th Regt. (Grena- 
diers), H.E.1.C.S. 

Dec. 28. In Bombay Harbour, as 4th officer of 
the ship Vernon, aged 19, Francis Henry, eldest 
son of William Robinson, esq., of Oxford-ludge, 
Reading. 

Dec. 30. At Paris, Lady Maria de Fontanelle, 
sister of the Earl of Essex. 

Dee. 31. At Killiney, Lady Betham, widow of 
Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King-at-Arms. De- 
ceased was sister to the present Judge Crampton, 
and cousin to Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

At Falkner-st., Liverpool, aged 79, Samuel 
ne da esq., late Capt. in the 85th Regt. of 

‘oot. 


At his residence, Wilkinson-st., Sheffield, aged 
56, Mr. Jonathan Brammall, for more than a 
oy ~ of a century travelling representative of 
the firm of Sanderson Brothers and Co., steel 
manufacturers. He had a taste for literature, 
and during several years wrote the leading po- 
litical articles in a respectable local newspaper. 
He was a life-member of the British Association ; 
and his name is mentioned with respec: in the 
‘Memoirs of Montgomery,” and in the preface 
to Audubon’s ‘‘American Ornithology.” He 
shared, indeed, as he deserved to do, from his 
intelligence, integrity, and generosity, the re- 
spect and confidence of all who knew him, either 
in his commercial or social character. 

Jan, 2. At Medway-villas, Gillingham, aged 
59, Major W. A. Rogers, late 95th Regt. 

Jan. 8. At Gwernhayled, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Phillips Lloyd Fletcher, esq., of Gwern- 
hayled, county of Flint, and widow of Major 
Walker, of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

At 18, Sherrard-st., Golden-sq., aged 49, Mr. 
Mark Barnard, a solicitor, who committed suicide 
by cutting his throat. 

Jan.6. In Bethlehem Hospital, James Lisk, a 
criminal lunatic, who was tried in Dec. 1830, and 
acquitted, on the ground of insanity, for an at- 
tempt on fhe life of the late Duke of Wellington, 
in the House of Lords, in August in that year. 
The deceased was under the delusion that he was 
a prophet, and that his mission was to accomplish 
the death of the late illustrious warrior by any 
me ins in his power. 

Jan.7. At the residence of R. P. Davis, esq., 
Bedwelty-house, Tredegar Iron-works, South 
Wales, aged 35, James Bramwell, esq., late of 
Royal Exchange-buildings, London, and nephew 
of the late Ald. Thompson. 

Jan.8. At East Sutton-pl., near Maidstone, Sir 
Edmund Filmer, Bart.,M.P. Sir Edmund was 
representative of an ancient Kentish family, the 
which has held large possessions and exercised 
considerable influence in the county for the last 
three hundred years. He was the son of Captain 
Filmer, and nephew and heir-at-law of the Rev, 
Sir John Filmer, Bart., whose title and property 
he inherited. His mother was the widow of Sir 
W. Geary, Bart., and mother also of the present 
Sir W. Geary ; and two of her sons consequently 
inherited the highest rank of commoners. The 
late Sir Edmund Filmer was born in 1809; and 
in 1831 married Miss Helen Munroe, dau. of D. 
Munroe, esq., of Quebec, Canada. He succeeded 
his uncle in the baronetcy in 1834, and in March, 
1838, on the resignation in his favour of his half- 
brother, Sir W. Geary, Bart.,—who had been 
elected in conjunction with Mr. T. Law Hodges 
at the general election in 1837,—he was returned 
M.P. for West Kent, which he continued to re- 
present till the time of his death. Sir Edmund is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, who 
attained his majority in 1855. In politics, the late 
baronet was a Conservative. 
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Jan.10. Aged 60, Robert Jones, esq., late of 
the Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, and Pearson’s- 
wharf, Shad Thames, Horselydown. 

AtBadby-house, Northamptonshire, Mary Ann, 
widow of Richard J. Uniacke, esq., Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 

In Crosier-st., Lambeth, Mr. Thomas Higgs, 
coroner for the Duchy of Lancaster, and formerly 
for many years deputy-coroner for Westminster. 
He had destroyed himself by taking oil of almonds. 
The deceased has for many years laboured under 
some distress of mind ; and it appears from let- 
ters and other documents found in the bedroom 
of the deceased, that he had for some time been 
suffering from illness and despondency. An in- 
dented inquisition paper, such as the jurors sign 
at inquests, was found hanging to the top of de- 
ceased’s bedstead, which contained various direc- 
tions in deceased's handwriting as to the carrying 
on of his b siness in case of severe illness. 

Jan.11. At Walton, near Chesterfield, aged 
58, Wm. Waller, esq., town-clerk of Chesterfield 
(which office he had filled with great ability and 
integrity for nearly thirty yearn} and clerk o: the 
County Court. 

At Philadelphia, U.S., Margaret Fanny, wife 
of William John Birch, esq., of Pudlicote-house, 


Oxfordshire. 
Of typhus fever, He: Martin Blake, esq., of 
the Heath, co. Mayo, Ireland, also of Lisduff, co. 


Galway, and formerly of Winfield, in the same 
county. R.LP. 

Jan. 12, At Exeter, Anna Maria, relict of John 
Cunningham, esq., of Castlebar, and dau. of the 
late J. B. Lynch, esq., Partry-house, co. Mayo, 
Ireland. 

At Honiton, Devon, Annie Charlotte, wife of 
Capt. J. King, H.M.’s 59th Regt., Town-Major 
of Hong Kong, and only dau. of Col. M’Pherson, 
C.B., Inspecting Field Officer at York. 

At Sidmouth, aged 22, Clara Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. F. J. Shore, H.E.1.C.8. 

At Cranford-house, Exmouth, aged 92, Miss 
Elizabeth Brewer Naylor. 

At Wolvey, Major Baldwyn, one of the heroes 
of the Peninsular War. 

At Hampton-court Palace, the Hon. Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

At Park-st., Mile-end, Annabella, wife of the 
Rev. William Keedy, minister of John Knox 
Presbyterian Church. 

At Upper George-st., Beyansten-te-. Col. Wil- 
tiam Ovenden Massy, formerly of the Austrian 
Service. 

Jan. 13. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Major-Gen. 
William Cox, K.H. He was a very dis:inguished 
officer, having served in the old 95th at Copen- 
hagen, and throughout the whole of the Penin- 
sular war, from 1808 to 1814, receiving three 
severe wounds during the war. In the Caffre 
war of 1835 he had the command of a division 
under Sir Benjamin D’Urban, and was subse- 
quently employed in Canada during the insurrec- 
tion of late years. 

At Tours, France, Col. Jas. Humphries Wood, 
of the Royal Artillery, eldest son of the late Sam. 
Wood, i of Newlands, Berwickshire, and of 
Mrs. Wood, late of Higham-place, Newcastle. 

At Tormore, Isle of Skye, Alex. Macdonald, esq, 

At Headington, Oxon, aged 73, Celia, dau. of 
the late Edward Cregoe, esq., of Trewithian, 
Cornwall. , 

Aged 15, Alfred Thrupp, youngest surviving 
son of Jas. Nightingale, esq., J.P., of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and grandson of the late H. E. 
Thrupp, esq., of George-st., Portman-sq. 

Off Algiers, on his passage from India, Joseph 
Harding, esq., eldest son of the late Jos. Hard- 
ing, esq., of East-end, Finchley. 

At Weir-cottage, Maidenhead, Berks, aged 68, 
James Hannen, esq., formerly of Kingsw.ood- 
lodge, Dulwich. 4 

Jan. 14. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Mr. J. M. Stubbs, St. John’s-wood, aged 60, Chas, 
Daniel Loveday, esq., late of Cuckfield, Sussex. 
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At Hanover-ter., Notting-hill, from the effects 
of an accident, John Ebden Bance, youngest son 
of Com. James Bance, R.N. 

At Little Bromley, Essex, aged 67, Elizabeth, 
widow of Joseph Page, esq. 

At Benhall, Ann Christian, wife of the Rev. 
Isaac Smith. 

At Carshalton, Mary, dau. of Jos. Fitzgerald, 
“4, Queenstown, Ireland. 

‘an. 15. At Liverpool, at her son-in-law’s, 
Mr. C. S. Meeke, surgeon, aged 82, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Porter; and on the 20th, at his son’s, Mr. 
Charles Porter, surgeon, Digbeth, Birmingham, 
aged 91, John Porter, = husband of the above, 

At Melton, aged 79, John Hunt, esq., formerly 
of Chillesford-lodge. 

At Pucklechurch, aged 90, Anne Jane, relict of 
Mr. Moses Jefferies, thirty-three years clerk and 
proprietor of the Old Colliery, leaving eighty- 
seven children, grand-children, and great grand- 
children. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late I. Amphlett Williams, esq., of 
Plymouth. 

Of apoplexy, at an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah 
Clayton, wife of the Rev. John Clayton, of Chi- 
chester-lodge, Brighton. 

Jan. 16. At Tregarthian-hall, Cornwall, aged 
57, Isabel Lucy Susan, relict of Walter Tregar- 
thian Simons, esq., of Tregarthian-hall, and Ham, 
in the above county, and of Windsor, Berks. 

At Scarbro, very suddenly, aged 68, Burlinson 
Walker, esq., shipowner, much respected. 

At Hackthorn, aged 70, Augusta Amcotts, of 
Amcotts and Kettlethorp, in the county of Lin- 
coln, wife of Col. Robert Amcotts, of Hackthorn, 
in the same county. 

At Bryan-house, Blackheath, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of Mr. ~~ Williams, K.S., and mother 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. 

At Hoe-court, Herefordshire, Matilda, third 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Raper, late 19th 
Reziment. 

At East Langton Grange, aged 62, Mary, relict 
of Thomas Warner, esq., of the Elms, Lough- 
borough. 

At Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. John B. 

ustin 


At King’s Lynn, aged 73, Fanny, widow of 
Thomas Alien, esq., of the same place, and of 
Souldham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Larcombe-house, in Blackawton, Devon, 

97, Mary, relict of W. Cholwich, esq., for- 
merly of Oldstone-house, near Dartmouth. 

At his residence, Wolverhampton, aged 87, 
William Buckle, = ; 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 91, Richard Lee, 
esq., of Weymouth-street. 

At Brompton, aged 71, Capt. John Paget, R.N. 

Jan. 17. At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 85, Wm. 
Stapleton, esq., . apt. H.P., H.M.’s 5lst 

‘oot. 

At his residence, Albany-st., Regent’s-park, 
London, aged 74, George Butler, esq., late Secre- 
tary to and for fifty years of her Majesty’s Board 
of Ordnance, Pall-mall. 

At Hanley, aged 52, Capt. Thos. Barker. 

Jan. 18. At the Queen’s College Hospital, 
Birmingham, aged 25, Mr. Josephus Alexander 
Williams. The following testimony to the merits 
of the deceased is taken from the *‘ Birmingham 
Gazette :’—*‘ We regret to have to record the 
death, from malignant small-pox, of the above 
distinguished stuient, whose name has been so 
often mentioned in connection with various 
marks of distinction obtained by him. His career 
has been cut short at the early age of 25, from a 
disease caught in the discharge of his duties as 
assistant medical officer at the Queen’s Hospital 
—adding another name to the long roll of phy- 
sicians and students of medicine who have fallen a 
sacrifice to their honourable but perilous calling. 
Mr. Williams began life as a student of engineer- 
ing, in the factory of Mr. Robert Stephenson, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but a strong love of the 
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medical profession, to which several members of 
his family have worthily belonged, induced him, 
but little more than two years ago, to enter at 
the Queen’s College as a resident student. ‘here 
his noble devotion to the a. responsible vo- 
cation he had embraced soon displayed itself, and 
after obtaining many honours in that college, he 
proceeded to the London University, and carried 
off a gold medal in anatomy and physiology at the 
first examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine last August. On his re’urn to Birming- 
ham he resumed his studies with extraordina: 
ardour, became a physician’s clerk at the Queen’s 
Hospital, and physiological assistant in the Col- 
lege. His admirable character and ability had 
so won the hearts of his fellow-students, that he 
had previously been elected first President of the 
College Dialectic Society ; and only a few weeks 
ago he gave, in that capacity, a large soirée to 
the bers of the medical profession. Keenly 
desirous of advancing his practical knowl » 
he applied for a resident appointment at the 
Hospital during the latter part of December, to 
which he was at once appeinted, little knowing 
how soon he was to be attacked by the fatal dis- 
order which has taken him away from all earthly 
labours.” 

At : rt Southampton, Wm. Oke, 
esq., J.P. 

At London, in his 4th year, Arthur Hotham, 
youngest son of Sir Baldwin W. Walker, Bart. 

At Clarendon-crescent, Edinburgh, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Guthrie Wright, esq., Auditor 
of the Court of Sessions. 

At Bishops Wington, Devon, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Haddon, formerly Incumbent of Nor- 
ley, Cheshire. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Maria, widow of John, 
last Earl of Carhampton. 

At her residence, Sea-grove-house, Dawlish, 
aged RS Mary, the wife of General Truscott, 

§ 





‘At Boughton-house, near Riverhead, aged 85, 
John Wreford, esq. 
At Brockhill, Kent, aged 46, Thomas Tournay, 


esq. 
Jan.19. In St. John’s-st., Colchester, aged 
75, Charlotte, widow of Daniel Oathwaite Blyth, 


esq. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, aged 87, Wm. Maling, 
esq., formerly of Kidside-lodge, in the county of 
Westmoreland. 

At Harewood-house, Yorkshire, aged 9 months, 
the Hon. John Archibald Mackenzie Suart Wort- 
ley, son of Lord and Lady Wharncliffe. 

At Brompton, Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, the 
composer of numerous pretty ballads. 

At Northampton, aged 52, Maria, wife of the 
Rev. Elijah Toyne, of Hinckley. 

Jan. 20, At Knolton-hall, Overton, Flintshire, 
aged 58, Lieut.-Col. Ebenezer Jones, J. P. for 
Flint, and deputy-lieut. for Denbigh. ' 

At the Grove, near Sevenoaks, aged 85, Frances, 
ber of Sir Alexander Crichton, Knight, M.D., 

-R.S., &e. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Luey Mary, second dau. 
of Charles Rowley, esq., and the Hon. Mrs. 
Rowley. 

At Perth, aged 78, Ann, widow of J.T. Walker, 
esq., formerly of Dorking. 

t Carlton-crescent, Southampton, aged 82, 
Mrs. Hering, widow of Oliver Hering, esq., of 
Heybridge-hall, Essex, and Paul Island Estate, 
Jamaica. 

Joanna Baptista, wife of the Rev. H. Wood, 
Vicar of Stratton, Cornwall. 

At Southampton, aged 76, John Hague, esq., 
civil engineer, formerly of London, and for 
several years chief engineer to his Highness the 
Sultan at Constantinople. 

At Coddenham, aged 78, Elizabeth Anne, 
widow of Charles Crowe, esq. 

At Great Grimsby, aged 44, Jane, wife of 
Hildyard Marshall Leppington, = 

At the residence of her son, Mr. James Oldfield, 
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FPR Wy aged 90, Ann, relict of the late Edmund 
Oldfi oe4.. of Darby-hall, Leake. 

Aged 19, ward Saxon, son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Richards, of Farlington, Hants. 

Jan. 21, In Hanover-sq., London, aged 59, 

Robert Barlow, Bart., one of the Judges of 
the Native Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 
eutta, fourth son of the late Sir George Hillars 
Barlow, Bart., G.C.B. 

At Hammersmith, aged 74, Thomas Palmer, 
esq., 55 years in the Rolls Chapel Office, and late 
an Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 

At Kensington-gardens-terr., Hyde-park, aged 
60, Daniel De Pass, esq., formerly of Lynn. 

Mary Julia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Stephen 
Wilkinson Dowell, Vicar of Gosfield, Essex. 

At Putney, aged 76, C. M. Sola, esq. 

At his residence, Manor-house, Sutton Courte- 
nay, Thomas West, _ 

ery suddenly, Sarah, wife of Mr. David Lloyd 
Lewis, Proprietor and Editor of the ‘* Record,” 
Water-street, Rhyl. 

Jan. 22. At her house, in the South Bailey, 
ed 77, Anne Stote Fox, widow of Geo. 


Durham, 
Fox, 


Townshen 


At Clifton, cake Gist, aged 78, Thos. Walker, 
~~ formerly of Heslington Manor-house. 
t the Vicarage, M pape aged 22, Home 
Purvis, Lieut. in H.M.’s 10th Fo: 
of the Rev. R. F. Purvis. 
& Edinburgh, Rich. Whytock, esq., of Green- 
ark, 


ot, youngest son 


At Sudbury, aged 76, George Chawner, es}., 
many years high-constable of Derbyshire. 

Catherine Charlton, dau. of Wm. Chinner, esq., 
of the Foxhills, near Wolverhampton. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, W. C. Selby, 
esq., Town-house, Ightham, Kent, aged 89, Mrs. 
Ann Wood. 

At Edinburgh, James Thomas Murray, esq., 
writer to the Signet. 

At Elstead, Surrey, aged 83, Anne, widow of 
the late Geo. Juitt, esq. 

At the Oaks, Rock Ferry, Elizabeth, widow of 
Richard Addison, esq., of Liverpool. 

In Dublin, aged 26, Selina, wife of Robert 
Howell, esq., and dau. of Capt. C. C. Dent, R.N. 

At Brussels, Conway, second son of Col. Horatio 
Walpole, late of H.M. 39th Regt. 

Jan. 23, At Ramsgate, aged 77, Grace Callan- 
der, relict of Adm. Sir Murray Maxwell, K.C.B. 

At Cheltenham, Thos. Kite, esq., late assistant- 
receiver of taxes for Hereford and South Wales, 
and for many years previously surveyor of taxes 
for the county of Dorset. 

At Argyle-cottage, Copeland-road, Govan, near 
Glasgow, Alex. M’Kinlay, esq., for many years 
manager of the Shotts Iron Works, Govan. 

At the Albion Hotel, Plymouth, aged 25, Fran. 
Lloyd, esq., of Bathurst, River Gambia. The 
deceased was the son of the late Capt. Edward 
Lloyd, who went out to Africa with the late 
Mungo Park, and was one of the first English 
settlers at Bathurst. 

Aged 46, Francis Jackson, esq., late Provost- 
Marshal-General of the Island of Grenada, third 
son of Joseph Jackson, esq., of Orpington, Kent. 

At Durham, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Thomas Marston, esq., South Bailey, aged 84, 
Mrs. Lake, dau. of the late Crosier Surtees, esq., 
of Redworih-house. 

At Selaby-park, Durham, the residence of his 
uncle, William Maude, esq., aged 19, Edward 
Egremont, only son of the Rev. Edwd. Egremont, 
of Wroxeter, Salop. 

At 8, Royal-crescent, Edinburgh, Wm. Flem- 
ing, esq., late banker, Edinburgh. 

C. W. Hardy, esq., M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

At Wyfold-court, Oxon, George David Donkin, 
esq., the only son of the late Gen. Sir Rufaine 
Shawe Donkin, K.C.B. 

In Ludlow, aged 65, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
John Rocke, of Clungunford-house, Salop. 
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At his residence, Paynton-ter., East India- 
road, London, aged 59, Capt. Adam Yule. 

Jan. 24. At Marlyns-house, near Guildford, 
Surrey, aged 51, John Owen Hart, esq. 

At ‘Whitehill, Chester-le-Street, aged 83, John 
Cookson, esq., Deputy-Lieut. and J.P. for the 
county of Durham. He was the head of one of 
the oldest and most respectable families connected 
with the commerce of Newcastle. Mr. Cookson 
was the eldest son of the late Isaac Cookson, esq., 
sen. proprietor ofsome of the most extensive bottle- 
works, glass-works, alkali-works, and iron-works, 
on the banks of the Tyne. At his father’s death, 
the late Isaac Cookson, esq. jun., of Meldun-park, 
brother of the deceased, continued to carry on 
several of these various establishments; while 
Mr. John Cookson devoted his attention to the 
manufacture of bottles at his works, Bill-quay ; 
and later still, built the immense bond ware- 
houses which lie between the Close and Han- 
over-st. 

-At Florence, the Marquis Ferdinando Incontri, 
who married a few years since Miss D’Arcy Ir- 
vine, sister of the Viscountess Dungannon. 

At Malvern, Capt. George Coare, of the 60th 
Regt. Ben:al N.I., eldest son of George Coare, 
esq., of Heavitree. 

Aged 68, Martha, relict of the late A. E. Orpen, 
esq., M.D., of Cork, and second dau. of the late 
Sir James Chatterton, Bart. 

At Paris, a 38, Eliza, wife of the Rev. J. 
Ford, Rector of Old Romney, leaving seven young 
children. 

At Grandborough, aged 82, Mrs. Ellen Hoyle, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hoyle, esq., of 
the Rhoyd, near Halifax. 

At his residence, Buckingham-pl., Brighton, 
Maj. John Micklethwait, late of the 12th Royal 

cers, 

In St. John-st., Hereford, aged 88, Mary, r. lict 
of John Bodenham, esq., formerly of Grove-house, 
near Presteign, Radnorshire. 

Aged 44, Maj. Alfred Cooper Hutchinson, late 
of the Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 65, Charles Brown, esq., of Coed-trefe, 
Myfod, Montgomeryshire. 

Jan. 25. At the Abbey-house, Glastonbury, 
the Dowager Lady Lethbridge. 

At West Ham, Essex, aged 29, Elizabeth Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Nathaniel Grew, esq. 

Aged 74, Margaretta, relict of Robert Pratt, 
esq., of Norwich. 

At Aston Abbott’s-house, near Aylesbury, 

40, Ann, wife of Rear-Adm. Sir James Clark 


“8. 

Suddenly, at Middlefield-house, Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh, Margaret Fife, widow of Dr. Andrew 
Kedslie, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Cheadle Rectory, Cheshire, aged 70, Mary 
oats wife of James Cummings, esq., late of Ly- 
tham. 

At Aberdeen, aged 83, Margaret, widow of the 
late William Farquharson, esq., of Monaltrie. 

Jan. 26. At Aberdeen, aged 63, William Catto, 
esq., merchant and shipowner. 

At Hammersmith, aged 69, Marianne, wife of 
Leigh Hunt, esq. 

At Grovesnor-sq., the Hon. Clara Louisa Van- 
neck, second dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Hun- 
tingfield. 

At the Greenway, Gloucestershire, aged 79, 
Harriet, relict of James Blackman, esq., M.D., 
of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

At Upper Harley-st., Mary, the wife of John 
Strutt, esq. 

At Wellington-villa, Portobello, Capt. William 
Lowe, Indian Navy. § 

At his residence, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 32, Peter Tindall, jun., esq. 

At Malta, aged 40, Juliana Letitia, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Henry Landon, eldest dau. of James 
Birch, Capt. R. E. 

At Penicuik, aged 100, Margaret Porteus, who 
retained the full use of her naturally strong in- 
tellect to the last. 
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Jan. 27. At Hoole-house, Cheshire, aged 86, 
Eliza, widow of Gen. Sir John Delves Broughton, 
eventh baronet of Broughton-hall, Staffordshire, 
und Doddington-park, Cheshire, and eldest dau. 
of the late Philip Egerton, esq., of Egerton and 
Oulton-park, Cheshire. 

At her residence, St. David’s-hill, aged 80, 
Susanna, wife of the late John Holman King- 
don, esq. 

At Elgin, N. B., Mrs. Coull, relict of James 
Coull, M.D., of Ashgrove, and dau. of the late 
Sir Alexander Dunbar, Bart., and the Hon. Lady 
Dunbar, of Northfield and Duffus. 

At Royal-ter., Ramsgate, aged 77, Catherine, 
widow of Richard Mathews, esq., of Wargrave, 
near Henley-on-Thames. 

In the Aylesbury Union, aged 104,-Mary Mas- 
ters, known as ‘ Dame Masters.’ She has left 
survivors to the fifth generation. She retained 
her faculties until a short time before her death, 
and talked freely of days gone by to her daughter 
and granddaughter, who paid her a visit last 
Christmas—the former being in the seventy- 
first, and the latter in the filty-first years of their 


ages. 

Aged 79, J. Evans, esq., Ruabon. 

At Great Hay, Lamerton, aged 70, Richard 
Rowe, esq. 

At Coldstream, Isabella Turnbull, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson. 

At Nuneaton, of consumption, aged 17, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of Mr. G. W. Craddock, solicitor, 
and late of the 6th Regt. of Foot 

At Forest-hill, Sydenham, of acute bronchitis, 
aged 88, John Goldham, esq. 

At his house, Old Brompton, London, suddenly, 
in his chair, Hugh Stark, esq., late Assistant- 
Secreta) y, India Board. Mr. Stark had served up- 
wards ot fifty years in that office. 

At Aberdeen, aged 84, Francis Gordon, esq., of 
Craig and Kincardine. 

Mary Ann, wife of William Wenman, esq., of 
Newbridge, near Wolverhampton. 

In Montagu-st., Russell-sq., aged 72, Edward 
Whitmore, esq. 

At London, aged 34, Dr. James C. Watson, 
H.E.L.C.S., Bengal Presidency. 

Jan, 28. At Holne Cot, Devon, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Wingfield Yates, esq., formerly of Park- 
field, Staff. rdshire, and Capt. in the 47th Regt. 
through the Peninsular War. 

At Torquay, aged 4, Lilias Emma, the youngest 
dau. of Col. Lethbridge, H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 62, Lieut. G. R. Taylor, R.N., Liverpool. 

At Abingdon, Berks, aged 74, Ann, relict of 
the late John Kent, esq. 

At Upton-pl., Stratford, Essex, aged 39, G. 
Ernest Hadden, esq. 

At Foxlydiate-house, near Bromsgrove, aged 
65, Lucy Favoritta, relict of Panton Corbett, esq., 
of Longnor-hall, Shropshire. 

Jan. 29. At Little Torrington, aged 73, Miss 
Elizabeth Prust, sister of Bartholomew Prust, 
esq., J.P., Woolfardisworthy. 

At Edinburgh, aged 31, Frederick Sadlier 
Bruere, esq., youngest son of the late W. S. 
Bruere, esq., and Capt. in H.M.’s 43rd Regt. 
Light Infantry. 

At Park-ter., Upper Bristol-road, aged 107, 
Ann Lewis, retaining to the last all her facul'ies 
with the exception of her sight, of which she had 
been deprived for the last fourteen years. 

At Devonshire-ter., Hyde-park, aged 72, Geor- 
giana Louisa, widow of William Lorance Rogers, 
esq. 

At his residence, Warwick-st., London, Wil- 
liam Jones, esq., of Broom-hall, and late of Yscy- 
borhen, Carnarvonshire, having survived the 
late Rowland Jones, esq., only two months. 

At Budleigh Salterton, where she had gone for 
change of air, aged 41, Lydia, wife of Henry 
Hayman, esq., of Ottery St. Mary. 

Suddenly, aged 68, Mary, wife of C. C. Col- 
chester, esq., of Denmark-hill. ; 

At Coppull, near Wigan, Mrs. Norris (late 
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Miss Durie), the heroine of the Burgh-hall (a 
private asylum at Chorley, Lancashire) elope- 
ment, which created such an extraordinary sen- 
sation about eight years ago. Since her marriage 
she has been living with her husband, Mr. Ellis 
Norris, at Coppull, and has fulfilled the duties of 
a wife and a mother in an exemplary manner, 
and had won the esteem and sympathy of a 
numerous circle. The case of this laiy, who was 
confined several years in Burgh-hall, affords a 
notable instance of abuses to which private 
— may be perverted. Mrs. Norris has 
left a family of three children. 

Jan. 30. At Weymouth, aged 63, Mary, widow 
of L eut.-Col. J. A. Schreiber, of the Hill-house, 
Melton, Suffolk, and youngest dau. of the late T. 
Ware, esq., of Woodfort, near Mallow. 

Aged 63. At the house of her brother, Grove- 
terrace, Kentish-town, Catharine, only surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Seddon, esq., of Alders- 
gate-st. 

At Mount Radford, aged 74, Edward Gichard, 
esq., a retired officer of the 4th (King’s Own) 
Regiment of Infantry. 

At her residence, Molesworth-pl., Kentish- 
town, aged 60. Margaret, widow of Capt. William 
Grueber Douglas, (22nd Regt.) 

At Woodside-house, Southsea, aged 77, Gen. 
George Jones, many years commandant of the 
Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines. 

Suddenly, at the residence of his uncle, Major- 
Gen. Wittich, Bonn, aged 17, Augustus Edward, 
third son of the late William Wittich, esq., of 
University College, London. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, aged 31, Edward Del- 
pratt, esq., of the Indian —— 

At Milford-pl., Vassal-road, North Brixton, 
Sarah, relict of Richard Hanbury, esq., formerly 
of Stamford-hiil. 

At the Manor-house, Chesterfield, aged 63, 
John Cutts, esq., solicitor. 

At Lavender-villas, Wandsworth-road, Louisa, 
wife of Edward Ward Lower, esq. 

At Sloane-st., aged 53, Mary Anne, wife of Mr. 
R. K. Lane, solicitor. 

At Belgrave-pl., Wandsworth-road, aged 82, 
Henry Anther, esq.- , 

Aged 78, Catherine Ann, relict of Nathaniel 
Fowler, esq., late of Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, the Knapp, Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire, aged 53, Robert Curry, esq., 
brother of the late Admiral Curry, C.B. 

Jan. 31. At the residence of her brother, 
Geo. Barker, ., Brompton-sq., London, aged 
43, Anne, wife of the Hon. Heys Turnour, bro- 
ther of the Earl of Winterton. 

Edward Reader Hanbury, youngest son of the 
late John Hanbury, esq., of Roe Head-house, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire. 

At Bristol, after a short illness, aged 70, Isaac 
Rouch, esq. 

Aged 66, Robert Hyett, esq., of the Bank of 
England. 

At Lisbon, aged 70, Charlotte, relict of Robt. 
Lucas, esq. a 

At her son’s, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of J. S. 
Wigg, esq., late of Wymondham. 

At Cairo, aged 21, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Jackson, esq , M.P. -_ 

At Surbiton-hill, Surrey, aged 31, William 
Miller, esq., Lieut. Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 54, Peter Richard Dewsbury, esq., of 
Tring, Herts. 

At Eynsham, Oxon, aged 92, Mrs. Martha 
Jenkins, widow of Edward Jenkins, esq., of 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Aged 80, Samuel Williams Fuller, of Rathbone- 
pl., Oxford-st. 

At Antwerp, aged 70, J. G. Rucker, esq. 

In the strong affection of her family, at New 
Ormond-st., aged 80, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Pitman, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 47, George M. Darley, esq. 
Mr. Darley was for about thirty years connected 
with the ‘‘Glasgow Saturday Post,” and, since 
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1840, one of its proprietors. ‘‘ His disease had 
its seat in the head, and his has been one of 
those cases, apparently becoming more frequent 
in the present day, which shew that there are 
limits beyond which a brain of even the firmest 
texture cannot be strained with impunity.” 

Lately. At Hexham, aged 110, John Bell. 
He was the eldest of 10 children ; the youngest, 
his brother Joseph, having been born in the year 
in which the battle of Hexham Riot (in resistance 
to the ballot for the militia, by which three 
of the militia and above forty of the people were 
killed, and great numbers were wounded) was 
fought, and Old John Bell always stated, when 
questioned as to his age, that he was ploughing 
in Hexhamshire on the day of the riot (9th 
March, 1761.) Old John married early in life, 
and had 10 children, 8 of whom are now living ; 
41 grand-children ; 60 great grand-children ; and 
2 great-great-grandchildren, both of them now 
living. Old John Bell, although brought up 
as a farmer, carried his kegs across the Borders, 
a noted smuggler, and could tell of his exploits 
and narrow escapes both by flood and fell. He 
appears throughout to have been exceedingly 
temperate, as 1egards both eating and drinking, 
and his mental and bodily powers were equally 
extraordinary, considering his great age. In 
height he was below the middle size, and slender, 
but looked what is TT termed wiry. In- 
offensive through life, he has departed from 
among us respected by all who knew him.— 
Northern Daily Express. 

Last week, Edward Joseph Canning, esq., the 
last male representative of the ancient family of 
the Cannings of Foxcote, Warwickshire, who 
trace their descent in an unbroken line up to an 
ancestor of the celebrated William Cannynge, 
the “ pious founder of St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
in Bristol.”?> He was formerly lieut. in the 33rd 
Regt. of Foot, and was so severely wounded in 
the unsuccessful attack upon Bergen-op-Zoom, 
March 8, 1814, that he was incapacitated from 
further active service. 

At her residence, Woolwich Common, aged 80, 
Jane Theodosia, Lady Webb, widow of Sir John 
Webb, C.B., K.C.H., late Director-Gen. of the 
Ordnance Medical Department. 

At the Union Workhouse, Saffron Walden, 
aged 100, Martha Gascoyne, widow. Her hus- 
band was a pedlar, and it is believed he was exe- 
cuted for horse-stealing many years ago. She 
= slept under a tent the greater part of her 

ife. 


At Leith, retired, Rear-Admiral James Steven- 
son. This officer made prize of two privateers, 
and accompanied the expeditions to Copenhagen 
and Walcheren. 

At the Caxton Union, Cambridge, aged 103, 
James Mills, for many years resident in the parish 
of Kingston. He was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a hawker of wicker baskets, sieves, 
&c. He lived to see his descendants unto the 
fifth generation, and possessed all his faculties up 
to within a short period of his death. 

At Boreham, Essex, Abraham Choat, known 
as ‘*Blind Abraham,” quite a character in his 
way in the district, for the readiness and precision 
with which, though blind, he would find his way 
along any roads and to all sorts of places for 
miles around. It is recorded amongst the tra- 
ditions of his doings, that one night a traveller 
found himself benighted at Witham, and awed 
by the pitchy darkness, dared not undertake the 
journey, when Abraham was hired to drive him, 
and the passenger was row y 4 unconscious of the 
care and guidance to which he was intrusted till 
he was landed safely at the old ‘‘ Black Boy,” 
when the blind driver was rewarded with a 
sovereign. He also could find his way without 
hesitation into any shop in Chelmsford to which 
he was directed. 

At Brechin, aged 90, Mr. John Spalding, who 
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resided in the Upper Tenements. John was at 
the battle of Camperdown, and took part in other 
engagements, for which he received a medal and 
several clasps. He was about the last surviving 
who fought with Lord Duncan at that memorable 
a el At Wellingto: Hastings, aged 22 
. 1, elli n-sq., Hast 

Rothes Lennox Dunbar, late Capt. 42nd High: 
landers, second surviving son of the late John 
Dunbar, esq , H.E.1.C. Civil Service. 

At Betchworth-house, Surrey, the Hon. Jane 
widow of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, an 
sister of Lord Rokeby. 

At his house in Winifred’s Dale, aged 68, Capt. 
* ie Tpswich,R. W. Soad f Lincoln’s-Inn, 

t Ipswich, R. W. +) 01 coln’s- 
barrister-at-law. — 4 

In Craig’s-court, London, aged 57, Stephen 
Edw. Thornton, esq., son of Stephen Thornton, 
esq., of Moggerhanger-house, Beds. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, aged 60, 
Walter Bearblock, esq., of the Grange, Chigwell, 


Essex. 
Feb.2. At Rome, aged 73, Commendatore 
Joachim Barberi, the well-known artist in Roman 
mosaics. It will be remembered that he gained 
the large council medal at the Exposition in 
London of 1851. His masterpieces, the Aurora 
and the Crucified Saviour of Guido, are con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to anything in an- 
cient art. By his de:th the direction of the 
manufactory of mosaics at the Vatican becomes 
vacant. 

At Dunstanville-terrace, Falmouth, Francis 
Wemyss, esq., many years Paymaster of the 
Southern Recruiting District, Ireland. 
oe 60, Robert John Peel, esq., of Burton-on- 

ent. 

At Stone-Chair, Odd Rode, Sarah, relict of 
John Twemlow, esq., of the Grove, Lawton, 
Cheshire. 

At York-pl., Portman-sq., suddenly, from the 
effects of a fall, Robert Taylor, esq., late of Em- 


ber-court, rae a Deputy-Lieutenant of that 
u 


county, and of Lucky Valley, in the island of 
Jamaica. 

At Gillingham, aged 59, Major W. A. Rogers, 
late 95th Regt. 

At Earlsgift, the Lady Elizabeth Hamilton 
Ash, wife of William Hamilton Ash, esq., of Ash- 
brook, and sister of the Earl of Morton. 

At Baldock, Herts, aged 98, Mrs. Mary Ind, 
She lived to see the birth of 10 children, 69 grand- 
children, 114 great grandchildren, and two great 
great grandchildren—in all, 195 descendants. 

At Worcester, aged 60, Ann, relict of Michael 
Thomas Sadler, esq., M.P. 

At Hastings, aged 77, Major Close, R.A., eldest 
brother of the Dean of Curlisle. He was well 
known in public life for nearly a quarter of a 
century as the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Naval and Military Bible Society. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, George Salmond, esq., 
late Procurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 82, Mrs. Mudd, 
widow of Wm. Mudd, esq., many years a sur- 
geon of that town. 

John Hobson, esq., of Eaton Socon, Bedfordsh. 

At Belton-house, East Lothian, aged 71, Rear- 
Admiral James Hay. 

At his residence, Witney, Oxon, aged 65, James 
Clinch, esq. ¥ 

At Curzon-park, Chester, aged 55, Thos. Bud- 
dicom Blackburne, esq., of Grange-house, Birken- 
head, Cheshire. : 

Aged 74, Joseph Thompson, esq., of Five- 
houses, Clapton. 

Anne, wile of the Rev. T. Harmon. 

Feb. 4. At her residence, Percy-place, Bath, 
aged 76, Mrs. Jay, widow of the Rev. W. Juy, 
for sixty years the pastor of Argyle Chapel. 

At his house in Clarges-st., Piccadilly, Thomas 
Fitzherbert, esq., of Swynnerton-park, in the 
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county of Stafford, and Norbury Manor, in Derby- 
shire. 

Richard Henry Beaumont, » of Whitley- 
hall, near Huddersfield, and of Clarence-lodge, 
Roehampion. 

Suddenly, at her residence, Connaught-sq., 
London, aged 69, Sophia, widow of Wm. Smith, 


esq. 

"Kena 37, Lieut.-Col George Steevens, late of 
the 20th Regiment, second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Steevens, formerly of that Regt. 

At Chaddesden, aged 52, Maria Anne, third 
dau. of the late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., of 
Chaddesden-hall. 

At her residence, Portman-square, aged 78, 
Marianne, third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Warren, many years Rector of St. Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica. 

At Norwich, at her residence, Cathedral Close, 
aged 65, Hannah, widow of the late Richard 
Culley, esq. 

Aged 70. John Wilks, esq., of Spital-square. 

At Warrington, aged 45, Frances, wife of Ben- 
jamin Pierpoint, esq., of that place. 

Feb. 5. Suddenly, near Tadcaster, aged 73, 
Major Steward (formerly of the 21st Foot), of 
Colton-lodge, near Tadcaster. 

Aged 65, Ann, wie of James Lindley, esq., of 
Addlestone, Surrey. 

At Parragon-buildings, aged 86, Francis Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Boyle Sullivan, and dau. 
of Isaac Sago, esq., of Thornhill, Dorset. 

At Cockerton-hall, near Darlington, aged 20, 
James, only son of Joseph Waugh, esq. 

At Park-gate-house, Ringmer, aged 65, J. B. 
Veal, esq. 

At Upton-place, West Ham, Essex, eight days 
only after the death of her only brother, aged 50, 
Amelia Adden, only dau. of the late George Had- 
den, — of the same place. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Somerville, esq., W.S. 

, Elizabeth, relict of David Dick, esq., 
late of Acre-lane, Brixton. 

At St. John’s, near Worcester, aged 81, Janet, 
widow of Major Wheatstone, formerly of the 
53rd regt. 

At Bewerley-hall, Yorkshire, aged 80, John 
Yorke, esq. 

At his residence, Sussex-‘errace, Old Brompton, 
aged 78, Samuel Giles, esq., Paymaster in the 
Royal Navy. 

At his residence, the Lodge, Hingham, aged 71, 
William Waskett, esq. 

At Lightcliffe, Ellen, wife of the Rev. H. B. 
Creak, and yougest dau. of the late William Rid- 
ley, esq., of Felsted, Essex. 

At Wendover, Buckinghamshire, aged 77, Mary 
Ann, widow of the late David Jeremy, esq. 

At her residence in Manchester-sq., aged 83, 
Charlotte, widow of Col. Collins, formerly Resi- 
dent at the Court of Lucknow. 

Feb. 6. At Ashford, aged 80, Jane, relict of 
Richard Sambourne, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Isabella Edington, relict of Nicol 
Baird, esq., St. Petersburgh. 

Suddenly, aged 65, Edward Shepherd, esq., of 
Southend, Bedale. 

At Edinburgh, William Glass, esq., W.S. 

At Ramsgate, at an advanced age, Mary, the 
eldest dau. of the late Col. O'Connor. 

Feb.7. At Meare, Somerset, aged 74, George 
Glasson, esq., M.D.; late of Devonport. Deceased 
was a magistrate for the borough of Devonport. 

At Eaton-sq., Col. James M‘Alpine, of Wynd- 
sor-house, county Mayo, late of the 15th King’s 
Hussars. 

At her residence, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, 
Sarah, wife of George Henry Loxdale, esq. 

At Westbourne-terrace-road, aged 61, Jacob 
Connop, esq. 

At Clapham, Emily, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Pritchard, and fifth dau. of John Newton, esq., 
of Tunbridge Wells. 
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Aged 44, Thomas Jones, esq., solicitor, of Stan- 
hope-street, Hampstead-road. . 

_At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 72, William Ban- 
ning, esq. ; 

Feb. 8. At Sheringham, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Charlotte Upcher, widow of Abbot Upcher, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Lord Berners. 

At Abberley-hall, Worcestershire, aged 77, 
Amelia Moilliet, widow of the late John Lewis 
Moilliett, « sq. 

At Lower Broughton, Manchester, 49, 
J. K. B. P. Kinsman, of the Bank of England. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 30, Richard Blizard 
Power, esq., Assistant-Surgeon R.N. 

At Addison-road north, Notting-hill, 82, 
Sarah Wise, last surviving daughter of the late 
Thos. Wise, esq., of Thornhbam, Kent. 

Aged 69, at his residence, Stanhope-terrace, 
Hyde-park-gardens, George Webb, esq., Secre- 
tary to the Stock Exchange. 

At Stanley-villas, Notting-hill, aged 72, Wi- 
gram Money, esq. 

Aged 72, James Johns, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

Feb. 9. At Plympton, suddenly, aged 59, Tho- 
mas Julian Pode, esq., surgeon. 

Henry Lo» glands, esq., Charlton, Blackheath. 

At Monkton-house, near Taunton, aged 78, 
Edmond Waller Rundell, esq. 

Of consumption, at Margaret-st., Cavendish- 
sq., Major Scrope Reynett Berdmore, late 20th 
Regt. He served during the Crimean cam- 


aign. 

At Ridgewell, Essex, aged 82, John Paul, esq. 

At Great Waltham, Essex, aged 62, Charles 
Skill, esq. 

At Mentmore Vicarage, Bucks, aged 70, Sarah 
Amelia, widow of Peter Aime Ouvry, esq., of 
the Ordnance Office and East Acton. 

At his residence, Grove-end-road, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 72, Adolph Leopold Pfell, esq. 

At Escrick Rectory, York, aged 91, Sarah Bel- 
tina Lawley, eldest and sole surviving child of 
the late Sir Robert and Lady Lawley, of Canwell- 
hall, Staffordshire. She was sister to the last 
two Lords Wenlock, and to the late Sir Francis 
Lawley. 

At his residence, High-street, Croydon, aged 
34, James Russell, esq., solicitor. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, aged 23, Ella 
Maria, wife of Sir George H. Leith, Bart. 

At the house of his brother, Grove-hill, Cam- 
berwell, aged 65, Edward Kemble, esq. 

At his residence, Moorville, near Burley, 
Yorkshire, Thomas Dunn, esq., late of Funchal, 
Madeira. 

Feb. 11. Aged 20, Reginald Aymer Lucy, 
fourth son of the late Geo. Lucy, esq., of Charle- 
cote-hall, Warwickshire. 

At Marino, co. Cork, Ireland, aged 52, Louisa 
Fanny, wife of Major Oldershaw, Royal En- 
gineers. 

At Chenies Rectory, aged 23, Alfred John, son 
of Lord Wriothesley Russell. 

At his house, Blandford-sq., Regent’s-park, 
aged 75, Charles Shadwell, esq., of Gray’s-Inn, 
brother to the late Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, Vice-Chancellor of England, one of her 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council. 

At Staines, aged 41, Jas. Rickman, esq., jun., 
last surviving son of James Rickman, ¢sq., of 
Courland, Clapham ; on the same evening, aged 
5, Alice, second dau. of the above. 

At Bruton-st., Berkeley-sq., Mary, widow of 
Robert Freeman, esq., of Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

At Buckland, Hants, aged 52, Wm. Pellatt, 
son of the late Apsley Pellatt, esq., of London. 

Feb. 12. At Percy-st., Bedford-sq., aged 78, 
Richard Smith, esq., late of Chertsey, Surrey, 
where he practised as a surgeon. 

At Camden-st. north, Camden-town, aged 65, 
James Fell, esq., of the Marylebone Police-court. 

Aged 79, Frances, relict of John May, esq., late 
of Oxney-court, Kent. 
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Aged 73, Stephen Jarrett, esq., of Jarrett’s-pl., 
Hackney-road. 

Sa aaa 2 eae Not- 
ting-hill, aged 64, John Timewell Addams, esq., 
of Cheltenham. ” ia 

Feb. 13. At Queen’s-terrace, Windsor, Eliza, 
widow of John Barr, esq. 

Ann, wife of Charles J. Heatley, esq., of Shen- 
field, Essex. 

Feb. 15. At the house of her brother-in-law, 
Westbourne-terrace-road, aged 79, Ann Rose, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Rose, D.D., Rector of 
St. Martin’s, Outwich. 

At Lansdown-piace, Brunswick-sq., aged 84, 
John Risdon, esq. 


OsitTuary. 
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Feb. 17, at Brighton, 34, Charles Kerrison 
Sala, son of Madame Sala. He fell down dead 
on retiring to rest, seemingly without the slightest 


pain. 

Feb. 18. At Clifton, Edward Frederick, second 
sos G. J. de Winton, esq., Capt. H. M.’s 99th 

egt. 

In Brompton-cres., aged 74, J. Nicholson, esq. 

At Hanbury-mount, Worcestershire, Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Vernon, Rector 
of Hanbury. 

Feb. 19. At 10, Chester-ter., aged 17, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Edward and Louisa Foster. 

Feb. 20. Aged 25, Eliza, wife of Thos. Dorking, 
esq., Artillery-pl.-west, Finsbury-sq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 









































PRICE OF CORN. 


Wheat. Barley. 
s. d. & d. 
58 0 45 7 


of Six 
Weeks 


vieb 14. ey 86 5 | 4411 | 236 | 44 4 | 


Average \ 


Feb, 14. 


Oa 
Ss. 
23 5 


ts. Rye. 
d. s. d. 


39 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 37. to 4/.—Straw, 11. 7s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 4/. to 41. 17s. 6d. _ 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


8s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
As. 2d. to 5s. 8d. 
4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Frs. 23. 
3, 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 20. 
Wallsend, &c., per ton. 16s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. to 15s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. 6d. 


WOOL, Down T r lb. 19d. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
. "OP Ceubings, 154, to 174. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken at the Roya OBSERVATORY, 
GREENWICH. 


From Jan. 24 to Feb. 21, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 





_— Weather. 


in. 


g Weather. 
al: 


Highest, 








29. 545||cloudy, rain 
29. 436)/do. wind, rain 
29. 575)|do. clear 

29. '783)|clear, hvy.rain 
30. 214//do. 

30. 170)|cloudy 

30. 136)|do. 

29. 988)|do. foggy 

29. 960)|clear 

29. 872)\do. cloudy 
29, 878)\cloudy 

30. OO1|/do. foggy 

50. 050)/do. 

30. 162/!do. 


28. 993)|rain, hail 

29. 251/Icldy. snow, rn. 
29. 563)|do.do. sleet,rn. 
27.'753\|do. sleet, fine 
29. 685/|clear,cldy.snw 
29. 720)\do. 

29. 662)|do. cloudy 
29. 582|icloudy, snow 
29. '784\ido. 

29. 444)\do. snow 

29. 662)|do. 

30. 075j\/do. clear 

29. 952/|do. thaw 

29. 777/||do. 

29. 643)/do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





} med Long | India | Jdia | Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds. 
| Cent, | Annuities. | Stock. £1,000. £1,000. | A. £1,000. 





944 2 pm. 2 pm. 
943 25 1.dis.1.pm. 
94, 

















3. dis. par. 
2 dis. | 5.1 dis. 
3 dis. par.) 7. 1 dis. 
————| par. 
3. dis. par. 
par. | par 3 pm. 
2dis.lpm.| 1. 2 pm. 
————_| par 2 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
par 3 pm. |—————- 
—————__| par 3 pm. 
2 dis. | par 3 pm. 
i—_—_——_| par 3 pm. 
lpm. | 1.3 pm. 
———| 1.3 pm. 



































—————_| par 3 pm. 
2 dis. 2 pm. 

2 dis. | ————— 

2dis.1lpm.| 1.4 pm. 

par.1.pm.| par 3 pm. 

3 pm. | ———— 















































EDWARD anp ALFRED WHITMORE, 


Stock and Share Brokers, 
17, Change Alley, London. 
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